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THE INCOME-TAX, AND THE PLANS FOR ITS REFORM. 


T is admitted to be impossible 

for any man to please every- 
body, and he who is liked by a 
large majority of those with whom 
he acts gives evidence both of good- 
ness and of wisdom. But neither of 
these qualities can be possessed by 
a man of whom it may be said that 
he pleases no one; and the merits 
of a tax may be very similarly 
estimated. A tax which creates 
general dissatisfaction must be 
bad, or not wisely adapted to its 
purpose; and it is hardly too 
much to say that this is just the 
case with the existing income-tax. 
Even use, which reconciles us to 
many things that are disagreeable, 
has removed little or none of the 
discontent excited by this tax. 
Thus, after its continuance for 
nearly twenty years, we have seen 
during the last session of Parlia- 
ment a majority of the House of 
Commons voting for a second 
Committee of Inquiry respecting it. 
In private circles it is still stigma- 
tized whenever it is named, and it 
is condemned by members of Par- 
liament when they are appealed to 
by their constituents. Ranked 
against it are men of the highest 
eminence in mathematics and in po- 
litical economy. No one is at peace 
with it, although the opposition of 
different classes arises from diffe- 
rent causes. Even landowners, 
who certainly have the least to 
complain of, object that they are 
taxed upon their gross instead of 
their net receipts. We know, too, 
that for its re-introduction in 
1842, and for its successive re- 
newals, Ministers have uttered 
apologies and anticipations until 
they may well have lacked words 
with which to vary the expression 
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of their regrets for its necessity 
and their hopes for its abolition. 
The best that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says for it is, that it is 
a splendid resource ; and in answer 
to its strongest opponents—namely, 
those who make returns under 
Schedule D of the amounts of their 
earnings—he pleads that, through 
the insufficiency of such returns, 
he is more sinned against than 
sinning. And this, in all proba- 
bility, accounts for the tax sur- 
— a far greater amount of 
opprobrium than that which has 
proved fatal to many others, The 
most faulty part of the machinery 
serves as the safety-valve. 

Yet an Income-tax is not essen- 
tially bad. On the contrary, if it 
could be raised without any re- 
course to self-assessments, which 
necessitate such obnoxious cor- 
rectives, it might be made most 
equitable. Even the present tax,if 
it is scrutinized, is found to be (so 
far as the Government is respon- 
sible) by no means so unjust as 
most people are accustomed to 
suppose; and the very high rate 
at which it has been lately levied, 
even in a time of European peace, 
renders it desirable to give to the 
subject some candid consideration. 
To an immense majority of persons 
it has indeed been almost obscured 
by the very means which have 
necessarily been taken for its elu- 
cidation. Almost any occupation 
is found to be more tempting than 
that of pondering over three great 
Blue-books, rendered, too, in the 
present case, still less attractive’ 

y the introduction of actuarial 
science, which economists know to 
have very little to do with the 
question, after all. 
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The Committees of 1851-2 and 
1861 began their inquiries with an 
examination of the history of the 
tax, and we, too, cannot do better 
than commence with a slight 
sketch of its progress. 

With a view to meeting the 
enormous expenses of the great 
French war, the Aid and Contri- 
bution Act was passed in 1798. 
Mr. Pitt’s intention was to levy, 
under this Act, a tax which should 
be virtually an Income-tax at the 
rate of ten per cent. It was con- 
sidered that the amounts paid by 
pone for assessed taxes might 


e taken as a guide to the magni-, 


tudes of their incomes, and duties 
were therefore charged in such 
proportions to the assessed taxes 
as were estimated to effect the 
object in view. In the year 17 
there was passed ‘ An Act to repea. 
the duties imposed by the Act 
made in the last session of Parlia- 
ment for granting an Aid and Con- 
tribution for the Prosecution of the 
War, and to make more effectual 
provision for the like purpose by 
granting certain Duties upon In- 
come in lieu of the said Duties.’ 
This was a direct Income-tax ; but 
the details of the measure were 
considerably varied on successive 
renewals of the tax, and the mode 
of levy now adopted was by degrees 
introduced. According to the 
primary arrangement, each person 
was required to render full parti- 
culars of his entire income; the 
resent system of taxing the profits 
rom property at their respective 
sources was afterwards substituted 
as being preventive of fraud and 
less inquisitorial, The original 
exemption of incomes under £60 
was subsequently limited to those 
not exceeding £50; and the abate- 
ments which had been allowed 
(according to an elaborately gradu- 
ated scale) in the cases of incomes 
ranging from £60 to £200, were 
restricted to those not exceeding 
£150. Incomes arising from pro- 
perty were, however, at a later 
period, excluded for the most part 
from these allowances; and an 
abatement which in the earlier 
years of the tax had been made in 
favour of persons having several 
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children was eventually withdrawn. 
The delay created by the investi- 
gation of the very numerous claims 
which arose under the original in- 
dulgence clauses had proved a 
most serious obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the duties chargeable. 
The tax ceased in 1816, having 
been raised at the rate of ten per 
cent. nearly every year, and its 
abolition was a material cause of 
the rejoicings attendant upon the 
Peace. 

After some years of deficient re- 
venue during Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration, and with a view 
to effecting reforms in the Tariff, 
Sir Robert Peel re-introduced the 
Income-tax in 1842, and it was 
imposed at the rate of sevenpence 
in the pound for three years, 
Again, in 1845, the Commons were 
under the necessity of granting the 
tax for a similar period; and in 
1848 also her Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects found them- 
selves in exactly the same predica- 
ment. The tax was renewed in 
1851 and 1852, but only for one 
year upon each occasion; and in 
1853 the difficulties of the financial 
path appeared to the engineer-in- 
chief to be so reduced that he 
marked down the pleasant gra- 
dients of sevenpence for two years 
sixpence for two years more, an 
fivepence for the remaining three 
years that would precede the ex- 

iration of the Long Annuities, 

ut the Russian difficulty came 
immediately into view; the gra- 
dient indicated was indeed touched 
in 1858, but the tax mounted to 
ninepence in 1859. The year of 
promise, 1860, was marked, not by 
the extinction of the tax, but by 
its imposition at the highest rate 
(tenpence) which has yet been 
charged in time of peace; and 
although a penny was taken off in 
1861, we hear scarcely any antici- 
pations of further abatements, and 
none whatever of finality. Really, 
one might suppose that the idea of 
a coutinuous suggestion of the 
cessation of the tax was borrowed 
from the plan according to which 
a tempting vegetable is exhibited 
by the rider of a much-enduring 
animal to induce a steady pace. 
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Throughout the existence of the 
present income-tax there has been 
a general feeling of the possibility 
of rectifying to a very considerable 
extent its various inequalities. Two 
leading schemes have received the 
attention of Parliament. The Com- 
mittee of 1851-2, of which the late 
Mr. Hume was chairman, devoted 
its attention mainly to the con- 
sideration of what has been called 
the ‘ Actuaries’ plan; and in the 
Committee of 1861 the course of 
the evidence was directed to the 
support of the plan of its chairman, 
Mr. Hubbard. 

The public is for the most part 
little aware of the amount of labour 

- that was devoted to its service in 
1852 by various actuaries who were 
examined before the committee of 
the House of Commons, and who 
spared no exertion to develope, in a 
manner that should approach as 
nearly as possible to mathematical 
accuracy, the system of assessment 
which they heldto bejust. They con- 
sidered thatthe tax to be paid during 
the year in respect of any income 
derived from property, should be in 
proportion to the saleable value in 
that year of the property protected ; 
and they mostly proposed that an 
income obtained through personal 
labour should be assessed at the 
sum at which they would value a 
life annuity derived by a person of 
corresponding age from a property 
involving considerable risk. Dr. 
Farr, the gentleman at the head of 
the Statistical Branch of the Gene- 
ral Registry Office, entered into 
considerable detail in the elucida- 
tion of this system. The table 
printed as note on the following 
page, giving examples of the assess- 
ment which he proposed, is taken 
from his very elaborate evidence, 
and will afford a fair general idea 
of what has been called the ‘ Actu- 
aries’ plan.’ Our readers can hardly 
fail to understand it at sight if 
they will rid themselves of the idea 
that ‘this system is sure to puzzle 
them. The table will also serve to 
introduce to their notice the seve- 
ral kinds of income which have 
given rise to the claims for a dis- 
criminating tax. 

The deduction of 10s, od. ‘for 





Proposal of the Actuaries, 
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realy left free from charge,’ was 
made upon the principle that no 
tax should be levied upon such 
portion of the income of each indi- 
vidual as might be accounted suffi- 
cient to provide him with a bare 
subsistence. This was considered 
to be fairly represented by the 
capital sum of £500, and the ex- 
emption would be a sensible benefit 
to the smallest class of incomes. 

The reader will observe in the 
fourth column the various pro- 
portions in which it was proposed 
that the several varieties of income 
should be taxed, instead of their 
being subjected to a uniform charge, 
as in the present system. For in- 
stance, whilst Consols yielding 
£1000 per annum would (the cur- 
rent price being, say 99) be charged 
£33, the maximum charge upon a 
trading income of the same annual 
value would be only £16 133s. 4d. 
The mode of capitalizing each item 
of income in the foregoing imagi- 
nary return is sufficiently explained 
in the last column, excepting in the 
case of Class III. In the next two 
paragraphs we shall therefore give 
a few examples respecting this 
class for perusal by those who may 
wish to enter fully into this part of 
the scheme. 

An income for life at the age of 
twenty is worth (according to the 
valuable tables computed by Dr. 
Farr from the Registrar-General’s 
reports), about sixteen times the 
annual amount—strictly 15°566 

ears’ purchase—if five per cent. 
interest be allowed. Therefore if 
the professional man were not to 
state his age, it was to be assumed 
to be only twenty (as being the 
least favourable view for him), and 
his income of, say £1000, was con- 
sequently to be considered as worth 
£15°506 ; from this was to be de- 
ducted one-sixth for current losses 
and deductions, and the tax was to 
be levied at so much in the pound 
upon the remainder, viz., £12,972, 
and would at the rate above as- 
sumed be £12 19s. 5d. But if he 
stated his age, the assessed value 
of his income would be computed 
accordingly, and the older he might 
be, the less, of course, would be the 
assessed value. Thus in the sup- 
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posed return (item 12), the age 
forty is assumed, and an annuity at 
this age being worth 13°112 years’ 
purchase, the sum upon which the 
tax was to be levied proved to be 
only ‘ £10,927,’ after making the 





SynopricaL Return oF ASSESSABLE PROPERTY BELONGING TO JOHN JONES. 


Cuass I. 


(1) Land 
FR niinesncksskenesss 


(3) Annuities for terms, 
viz. for Io years... 

(4) Exchequer - Bills, 
money, and. other 
securities 


Crass II. 
(5) Houses 
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Year ending 31st March, 185 


Rent 
Annual Value, 


or 
Dividends. 


not known 


1,000 





(6) Railways: 
North-Western ... 


(7) Canals 
(8) Mines 


(9) All other property— 
except land, money, 
stock-in-trade, and 
securities 


Cuass III. 


(to) Profits of trade, 
manufacture, 
commerce 

(11) Profit of farms 


(12) Income from pro-| 


fession, age 40... 


£ 


or, 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


not known 





12,000 ? 





Value of 
Property, if 
known. 


£ 
not known 
consols, 


33,333 
(stock). 
not known 


30,000 


not known 


18,182 


not known 


not known 


not returned 
not returned 


not returned 
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above-mentioned deduction of one- 
sixth, and the tax would therefore 
be only £10 18s. 6d. 

As income from trades and the 
occupation of farms involves inte- 
rest upon the capital invested in 


Assessed On what data the Property 


Value of 
Property. 


£ 


16,666* 
16,666* 


10,927 


a 


238,182 


| 18,000 ; 





has been valued for the 
purpose of assessing the 
Tax. 


Current price of con- 
sols on 31st March, 


99- 


8°53 years’ purchase, 


Assumed to return 6 
per cent., or be worth 
16% years’ purchase. 


Estimated from value 
of shares (at £125), 
divid. 5°5. 

estimated 
value of shares. 

Estimated value of 
shares. 


* If the capital in- 
vested in business is 
returned, and the age 
of the capitalist is 
stated, a deduction 
will be made for that 
part of the profit which 
is referable to skill 
and industry. 


Assessed by Epwakrp Evans, Assessor. 


The above is a true return, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 


The tax chargeable at the rate of £1 in £1000 on 


the yearis . 
Deduct for property left 


free from charge . 


JouHN JONES. 
£ 


this property for 
. ° ° - 238 


£237 
— 
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them, it was proposed that if the 
party did not state his age and the 
amount of his capital, the income 
was to be considered simply in 
that light, and the tax was to 
be levied upon a sum to which 
the income would be interest at 
the rate of six per cent. ; thus in 
the items 10 and 11, an income of 
£1000 would in each case be capi- 
talized at ‘ £16,666,” and the tax 
would therefore be £16 13s. 4d. 
But if the party were to make a 
statement of his capital and of his 
age, five per cent. interest upon his 
capital was to be deducted from 
his income, and the remainder was 
to be considered as referable to his 
personal exertion ; this remainder 
was therefore to be capitalized, as 
in the case of a professional income, 
and the result, with the addition of 
the capital named, was (after being 
reduced by one-sixth as before) to 
be the basis of taxation, Thus a 
trader returning his capital as 


£6666, his profits at £1000, and his 
age as forty, would be taxed on 
£12,839 (the value of an annuity at 
that age being 13°112 years’ pur- 


chase), and the tax would therefore 
be £12 16s. od. 

Upon the ground before men- 
tioned, each individual was, how- 
ever, to be allowed a deduction of 
£500 from the assessed value of 
his entire income. 

In respect of permanent property 
which would not be inherited by 
the children of the present owner, 
it was intended that he should be 
empowered to obtain from his next 
successor a portion of the tax paid 
for the protection of the property, 
such portion varying in amount 
with the age of the present owner. 
This proposal was in harmony with 
the principle of making the selling 
value of an income the basis of 
assessment ; but it would affect 
comparatively few properties, and 
would be attended with difficulties 
out of all proportion to the value 
of the principle involved. It would 
be of no practical value; for, as 
Mr. Hubbard has remarked, ‘To 
divide the tax between the life- 
tenant and the reversioner of an 
income, with the admitted neces- 
sity of making the life-tenant ad- 
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vance to the State the portion due 
from an unknown, or uncertain, or. 
an incapable reversioner, would, in 
the great majority of cases, in- 
volve the life-tenant in a compli- 
cated and embarrassing system of 
indebtedness to his predecessors, 
and of claims upon his successors, 
without affording him any allevia- 
tion of his fiscal burden.’ Thus 
the actuaries might omit this part 
of their plan without causing (upon 
an average of cases) any real change 
in its taxation of owners of pro- 
perty relatively to each other. 

To the practical financier the 
synoptical table before given pre- 
sents the great objection, that the 
collection of such returns would 
be to rely upon each individual for 
a correct statement of his income 
from all sources whatever. This 
was, as we have before stated, the 
mode in which the - income-tax 
under Mr. Pitt was originally 
raised ; and when the present mode 
of collecting income from propert 
at its first source was introduced, 
the vast increase in the amount 
produced by the tax showed how 
terribly fraudulent had been the 
returns under the former system, 
We feel, however, that it would be 
quite possible for a tax such as that 
recommended by the actuaries, to 
be levied by means of the machi- 
nery of the present tax. Assess- 
ments of annual income would be 
drawn up, as now, in each district 
of the income yielded in it ; but in 
the case of every item there would 
be the additional labour of ascer- 
taining, or rather agreeing upon 
data for capitalizing the amount, in 
order that the tax might be calcu- 
lated upon the saleable value of 
the income, instead of (as now) 
upon its nominal amount for the 
year. It is this extreme labour 
and consequent expense involved 
in the actuaries’ plan, which, rather 
than its intricacy, constitute the 
great objection to it. As regards 
its theory, there can be no question 
that a tax in proportion to the 
capital or selling value of property 
would be more equitable than the 
present tax upon its reputed annual 
value. In the former value a due 
allowance is made for such portion 
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of the latter as it is necessary in 
various cases to set apart as a pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the 

roperty. The requisite reserve is 
a. in some instances than in 
others ; and the selling value is 
mainly regulated by the proportion 
which this reserve bears to the 
nominal yearly produce. As, how- 
ever, a ‘aleatalen of the capital 
value of each holding of property 
would be too laborious and costly 
an operation for the levy of the 
tax, it is fortunate that somewhat 
similar results can be attained by 
the adoption of a more simple 
operation than that proposed by 
the actuaries. It has been sug- 
gested by others, and prominently 
by Mr. Hubbard last year, that a 
sufficient approximation to a just 
tax might be obtained by consider- 
ing property as divisible into a few 
classes, and making a fixed and 
uniform allowance in each for such 
portion of the annual proceeds as 
the owner is obliged, upon an 
average of cases, to appropriate in 
the manner above mentioned. It 
cannot be right that a person should 
be taxed, as now, upon that part of 
his income which is not available 
for expenditure, but is laid aside 
by him as a provision for the con- 
tinuance of the income; and it 
would be easy to engraft upon the 
present simple system of income- 
tax assessment such rectifications 
as are thus seen to be necessary. 
For the sums which landowners 
have to expend in repairs and in- 
surance, Mr. Hubbard proposes 
that a uniform deduction of one- 
twelfth should be made from the 
gross rents upon which they are 
now, for the most part, charged ; 
and for the still larger outlay simi- 
larly incurred by the owners of 
house property, he ame a de- 
duction of one-sixth, Assuming, 
as we fear we must, the impracti- 
cability of making any other clas- 
sification than farms on the one 
hand, and dwelling-houses (to the 
exclusion of those let with farms) 
on the other, it must be confessed 
that in applying to houses the 
uniform deduction of one-sixth, 
considerable inequalities would 
remain uncorrected, The poorest 
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description of house property 
would be included with country 
mansions, But even a general 
allowance of this nature is seen to 
be most desirable upon considering 
the grosser inequalities of the 
present system, which does not 
make the slightest allowance for 
the much wider difference that 
exists between houses of any de- 
scription whatever and lands. Such 
being the case, it is worse than 
disingenuous in the defenders of 
the existing tax to go on citing 
extreme cases, and harping upon 
the objection that uniform de- 
ductions for lands and _ houses 
respectively would in many cases 
be too great, and in many others 
too small, They know perfectly 
well that in every case of house 
property a deduction of a greater 
or less amount is requisite, and 
it is therefore very difficult to 
understand how they can arrive at 
the conclusion that the parties 
concerned would be so impressed 
with the minor inequalities in- 
volved in an average allowance, 
that they would prefer the conti- 
nuance of a system which does not 
make to them any allowance at all. 

The reserves which the holder of 
a terminable annuity makes for the 
preservation of the capital sunk in 
its purchase, should similarly be 
exempted from income-tax ; and in 
this description of property the 
calculation of the precise sum upon 
which the income-tax should be 
charged is attended with neither 
doubt nor difficulty. 

Very analogous cases are to be 
found in the leases of ecclesiastical 
and municipal estates obtained 
upon payment of premiums or 
fines, and periodically renewed in 
the same manner. The lessees pay 
tax upon the annual proceeds of 
the property, although part has to 
be set aside to provide the fines, 
These, however, being isolated 
cases, and scattered throughout the 
kingdom, do not afford the same 
facilities as terminable annuities 
do for the adjustment of the tax 
aad by year, and the tenure is 

eing rapidly extinguished. The 
circumstances attending copyholds 
of inheritance are precisely similar. 
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The copyholder is subject to like 
injustice through his being charged 
with income-tax upon the full 
letable value of his tenement 
although part of that value is paid 
from time to time to the lord of 
the manor in the shape of fines 
for which he also is taxed (if he 
does not omit them from his 
return). Recent legislation has, 
however, given to copyholders 
very great facilities for enfran- 
chisement ; and we are disposed 
to think that the injustice in 
question may be deemed but a 
small evil, since any extent to 
which it is felt will promote the 
extinguishment of this most ob- 
jectionable tenure. 

Again: in the case of mines, 
which are essentially exhaustible, 
a prudent person will reserve a 
portion of the annual profits as a 
provision against the exhaustion 
of the mine. On this account, 
Mr. Hubbard, adopting the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Taylor, a profes- 
sional witness before the committee 
of last year, proposes that royalties 
from earthy minerals, including 
quarries and coal, should be as- 
sessed at only nine-tenths of their 
amount ; and that royalties from 
metallic minerals, which involve 
greater risk, and are, upon the 
whole, more quickly exhausted, 
should be assessed at only four- 
fifths. These, again, are only ave- 
rage deductions ; they would not 
exactly meet the circumstances of 
each property ; but the adoption 
of them would greatly reduce the 
injustice of the present system, 
under which the whole of the 
royalties is taxed, The impos- 
sibility of removing all the in- 
equalities of the present tax is a 
most insufficient reason for leaving 
them wholly untouched; and al- 
though complete accuracy may be 
unattainable, it is surely just, and 
therefore wise, to make the best 
rectification that is in our power. 

Mr, Hubbard proposes that in- 
dustrial incomes derived from 
farms, mining adventures, manu- 
factures, trades, shipping, profes- 
sions, and salaries, Bhould 7 as- 
sessed at two-thirds of their net 
amounts, We may, in the first in- 
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stance, point out that this abate- 
ment of one-third is much smaller 
than that which would ensue from 
the adoption of Dr. Farr’s system 
of assessment. From what we 
have already shown of this scheme, 
it has been seen that the maximum 
charge which it would make upon 
the income of a trader or a pro- 
fessional man is, respectively, a 
little more or a little less than half 
of that which would be made upon 
an income of the same amount 
derived from land ; and as the man 
grew older, the taxable part of his 
income would dwindle away from 
a half to a very much smaller pro- 
portion. The actuaries’ plan would 
therefore go much farther than 
Mr. Hubbard’s proposal in meeting 
what is, with the mass of the 
people, the great objection to the 
tax—namely, that incomesobtained 
through labour are taxed at the 
same rate in the pound that is im- 
posed upon incomes from property, 
which accrue to their owners with. 
out either exertion or hazard. Much 
might be said in favour of this 
mode of assessing skilled incomes, 
if the scheme were proposed as a 
system of taxation for a new colony; 
but when it is presented for adop- 
tion in a country where taxation is 
no new thing, we cannot but point 
out that it would make a far larger 
reduction in the tax upon indus- 
trial incomes than is actually re- 
quired by the circumstances of the 
case. It is not that we fail to 
understand the popular view of the 
subject. The man who is dependent 
upon his work for the support of 
himself and his family, knows that 
he is at a great disadvantage as 
compared with another who may 
derive an equal income from pro- 
perty. He knows that his own 
income is so precarious that an 
overwrought brain, or paralysis, or 
failing sight, or accidents, or the 
risks of business, or the capricious- 
ness of patronage, or other circum- 
stances wholly independent of him- 
self, may reduce his income to little 
or nothing; whilst the income of 
the other will endure for him or his 
family, independently of his health, 
or even of his existence. Those 
whose incomes result from their 
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labour feel keenly this inferiority 
of their position in a monetary 
point of view ; and therefore, when 
they find the tax-collector extract 
as much from every pound of their 
incomes as he does in the case of 
landed proprietors or fundholders, 
they resent it as an obvious in- 
justice. The idea is in itself so 
reasonable that their minds are 
wholly occupied with it; and it 
does not occur to them to ask 
whether, under the income-tax, the 
industrial classes are taxed more 
heavily, and how much more, than 
they were under the various pro- 
tective duties for which the tax 
has, in some measure, been substi- 
tuted. These classes have a right 
to require that they shall not be 
taxed more heavily than then ; but 
the first principles of political 
economy show that in an age of 
free competition they are not war- 
ranted in asking to be taxed less 
heavily ; and that such a change 
would produce for them no perma- 
nent advantage. Speaking of them 
as a whole, no lasting improvement 
of their position would be secured 
by the shifting of taxation exclu- 
sively upon the owners of property. 
Let the professional man who fails 
to see this, and who claims that the 
income-tax upon hisearnings should 
be very greatly reduced, follow us 
in considering a precisely parallel 
case between himself and his clerks. 
Let him, for the sake of argument, 
assume it to be proposed that clerks 
should be suddenly exempted from 
income-tax, poor-rate, house-duty, 
and the like, and only become liable 
to these charges if they should es- 
tablish themselves in business on 
their own account. He would see 
clearly the injustice of such a 
change. He would at once pro- 
nounce it unfair that there should 
be such a shifting of taxation ; and 
if it were enacted, he would expect 
to be able to obtain clerks at pro- 
ortionately smaller salaries, and 
1e would not be disappointed. 
Similarly; it was right that traders 
and professional men, as a mass, 
should pay from 1842, when the 
income-tax was ladeuteeell a simi- 
lar amount to that which they had 
previously paid, directly or indi- 
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rectly, under the then existing tax- 
ation. In the present day it is 
competition which, with compa- 
ratively very few exceptions, go- 
verns the condition of those who 
work for their bread, keeping down 
their remuneration to the lowest 
possible point ; a reduction in the 
amount of taxation literally paid 
by them can therefore only be 
looked upon as calculated to cause 
a corresponding decrease in the 
prices obtained for their labour, 
and consequently to leave them no 
better off than before. Excepting 
in cases of special hardship, there 
cannot be a more essential point 
for every financier to bear in mind 
than that of apportioning any ne- 
cessary increase or substitution or 
remission of taxes, so that em- 
ployers and employed shall, with 
regard to taxation, continue as 
nearly as possible in the same re- 
lative position, leaving the amount 
of the remuneration of th» latter to 
be affected by competition alone. 
The battle between capital and 
labour is, in the best of times, so 
severe that the fiscal changes to 
which we have alluded should be 
carefully prevented from causing 
any aggravation of the strife. 

The income-tax, therefore, so far 
as the Government is concerned, 
has created no injustice, excepting in 
such respects as its incidence has 
differed from that of the pre-exist- 
ing taxation. Upon this point, 
Mr. Hubbard, in his speech of last 
year, quoted the following words 
used by the lamented Mr. Wilson 
in the summary of his scheme for 
the equalization of the income 
tax :—‘The broad principles upon 
which I have proceeded may be 
thus plainly stated. I have at- 
tempted to regard income, not at 
its nominal amount, but in propor- 
tion as it is, from its character, 
actually available for immediate 
expenditure ; because it is exactly 
in that relation that it would have 
contributed to the revenue under 
the system of customs and excise 
duties which the income-tax has 
replaced, to a certain extent.’ The 
indirect taxation abolished, had 
fallen upon a man in proportion to 
his expenditure only, and not m 
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proportion to his gross receipts, 
The reserves which are necessarily 
made, as before-mentioned, from 
the annual proceeds of various pro- 
perties were not taxed then, and 
therefore should be exempted from 
income-tax now. Similarly, the 
savings which are made from pru- 
dential considerations out of in- 
comes of all kinds were previously 
untaxed, and therefore an allow- 
ance for these should be made in 
the levy of the income-tax. Mr. 
Hubbard’s claim on behalf of indus- 
trial incomes is just based upon 
the circumstance that, as savings 
are made in a larger proportion 
from them than from incomes of 
other kinds, a special injustice is 
now inflicted upon payers under 
the schedules which embrace them. 
The taxation of savings is also the 
objection made to the present tax 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill, whose 
evidence before both committees is 
conspicuous for its righteous can- 
dour, its vigour, clearness, and 
consistency. He urged that a man’s 
savings are now taxed, firstly, as in- 
come, and secondly, in the interest 


which they yield when invested,. 


whereas it is impossible for him to 
enjoy both capital and interest; 
and Mr. Mill’s suggestions in 1852, 
for the readjustment of the tax, 
were based upon a consideration of 


this circumstance. But Mr. Glad- 
stone has met this objection with 
remarks to the following effect: 
namely, that an alteration of the 
icome-tax so as to exempt savings, 
would be a change in favour of the 
richer classes of society as against 
the poorer, inasmuch as the pre- 
sent taxation of savings is merely 
taxing additionally those who can 
best afford to be taxed ; i.e., those 
Who are in a position to save. Mr. 
Mill, however, held that a conside- 
ration paramount to this, is to be 
found in the fact that it is public 
policy to encourage those who save, 
and so add to the capital of the 
country, and not to discourage 
them by taxing, as now, the por- 
tions of their incomes which they 
abstained from consuming. But it 
appears to us that we are not de- 
pendent even upon this view for 
ah answer to Mr, Gladstone’s re- 


Taxation of Savings. 


All 


mark, Ifit were possible to exempt 
from income-tax the precise sum 
that each man saves, we should 
attach to Mr. Gladstone’s opinion 
of such a measure, as much, if not 
more, importance than to that of 
Mr. Mill. But because this accu- 
rate exemption is impracticable, 
Mr. Hubbard proposes to deal with 
spontaneous incomes (7.¢., those de- 
rived from property) in the aggre- 
gate ; and with industrial incomesin 
the aggregate ; and we wish to point 
out that in the expedient to which 
he is thus driven, it happens, singu- 
larly enough, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
objection is completely neutralized. 
Mr. Hubbard’s proposal is, that in- 
comes from invested property shall 
be assessed at their full amount, 
and industrial incomes at only two- 
thirds ; this is tantamount to tax- 
ing the former incomes at, say 
ninepence in the pound, and the 
latter at sixpence. Deferring for 
the present any comment upon 
these particular proportions, we 
think it must be conceded that 
savings are made the more largely 
from industrial incomes, and there- 
fore, that some distinction should 
be made between the two classes. 
Now, does Mr. Gladstone’s objec- 
tion to the theory of the exemption 
of savings militate against this par- 
ticular plan for carrying it out? 
Not in the least. Precisely the 
reverse, The result of such a sys- 
tem would be this. Each of the 
two classes would doubtless include 
incomes from which little or no- 
thing is saved; but wherever re- 
serves are actually made, a nine- 
penny or a sixpenny rate (as the 
case may be) would be charged 
upon such reserves, and the inte- 
rest subsequently produced by 
their investment would be also 
taxed, The present extra taxation 
of the prosperous in each class 
would therefore be continued ; and, 
as compared with them, the needy 
who cannot afford to save, would 
still be treated with precisely that 
indulgence which Mr. Gladstone 
appears to desire should be con- 
tinued to them ; but the broad dis- 
tinction between the two classes 
of incomes would be fairly drawn. 

We return to the consideration 
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of the proportions involved in Mr. 
Hubbard’s proposals. These he 
has deduced from statistics which, 
though involving considerable un- 
certainty, are yet among the best 
that could be procured. He esti- 
mated that the total annual saving 
made by the people of this count 
may be considered to be one-fourt 
of their aggregate income ; a con- 
clusion at which he states he ar- 
rived through comparing the in- 
come-tax returns with an estimate 
made some years ago by Mr. Porter, 
that the annual savings of the 
country might be taken to be eighty 
millions of pounds. Weremember 
that Mr. Gladstone, as lately as last 
year, suggested that these savings 
might perhaps be put roundly at 
fifty millions; but the purpose of 
his observations happened to be 
one which would lead his doubts 
to settle down to the lowest sum 
that would satisfy his conscience. 
Comparing these estimates with 
the total annual value of property 
and income as assessed to the in- 
come-tax in 1859-60, which is less 
than three hundred and forty mil- 
lions ; and remembering that more 
than one-third of this amount con- 
sists of the gross instead of the net 
incomes arising from territorial 
property, and further, that the tax 
charged upon a portion of it has 
been re-obtained by the payers, on 
the ground of their respective in- 
comes being less than £150, we 
think that, if even it may be 
a somewhat excessive, it certainly 
cannot be an extravagant assump- 
tion, that one-fourth of the total 
net income subject to the tax is 
reserved, and not spent. 

We have no doubt whatever of 
the correctness of the statement, 
that far the larger portion of these 
savings is made from industrial in- 
comes. It is difficult otherwise to 
account for the amazing rapidity 
with which our commerce spreads ; 
and a trader or a professional man 
has a painful sense of the necessity 
of saving for illness and old age, or 
for the wants of his family in the 
event of his disablement or his 
premature decease ; whereas a per- 
son whose income is derived from 
realized property, has no reason for 
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making such a provision. Now it 
happens that about half of the 
total income of the country is spon- 
taneous, and half industrial ; and 
Mr. Hubbard’s estimate is that the 
saving of one-fourth of the total 
income is composed of one-tenth of 
the former and four-tenths of the 
latter kind of incomes, leaving 
nine-tenths and six-tenths, respec- 
tively, as properly taxable ;—a 
simple equivalent for which is to 
be found in taxing the whole of 
the former and only two-thirds of 
the latter. 

We observe that this proposed 
reduction of one-third in the case 
of industrial incomes, is almost 
identical in effect with that which 
appears (from Mr. Hume’s draft 
report) to have been proposed by 
Mr. Mill to the Committee of 1852, 
and which was that they should be 
assessed at three-fourths of their 
amount, and be charged upon this 
with only sixpence instead of the 
then rate of sevenpence in the 
pound. And that it is also as 
nearly as possible the equivalent 
of Mr. Disraeli’s plan of adjustment 
laid before the house in December, 
1852; namely, that the rate in the 

ound, of the tax under Schedules 

D, and E, should be only three- 
fourths of that under the remain- 
ing schedules ; for he did not pro- 
pose, on the other hand, as does 
Mr. Hubbard, that the present as- 
sessment of farm and house rents 
should be reduced from gross to 
net amounts, 

Mr. Gladstone, taking the tax as 
it stands, will be able to instance 
in several features of it, some com- 

ensation for the taxation of the 
arge proportion of earnings which 
is saved. His difficulty will be to 
show that they are adequate to the 
case. The fact just alluded to 
that territorial incomes are assessed 
at their gross amounts, is the only 
one of importance. Mr. Hubbard 
does not forget this, but evidently 
considers that it is by no means al 
equivalent for the other. He pro- 
poses to correct both ; and whilst 
on the one hand he would reduce 
the assessment of industrial in- 
comes by one-third, he proposes 
on the other hand for lands 
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and houses, deductions of one- 
twelfth and one-sixth, respec- 
tively. Mr. Gladstone can further 

int to the exemption, re-intro- 
uced by him in 1853, of premiums 

id for life assurances ; but Mr. 
ubbard proposes that this form 
of allowance should cease. It is 
indeed admirably suited to the 
case of a professional man whose 
family is dependent upon his indi- 
vidual exertions ; yet, although the 
most important, it is not the single 
rovision that it is desirable for 
fim to make, not the single invest- 
ment that meets his various wants, 
and in which it is therefore desir- 
able for him to lock up his reserves, 
even if it could be made entirely 
free from risk and litigation. But 
traders and manufacturers, or in 
other words, those who form the 
great majority of the industrial 
portion of the community, devote 
their savings to the increase of 
their business, and not to life 
assurance, Certainly, since the im- 


= of the income-tax, a duty 
been laid upon successions to 
real property, but this was nothing 


more than an equivalent for the 
legacy duty upon _personalty. 
Again, without theorizing too 
much, we may, we think, say that 
the taxation of industrial savings 
has not allowed of an equivalent 
rise in prices as a compensation ; 
for prices are kept down by the 
competition of the needy who have 

no savings to be taxed. Once 
more; it is often said that the 
free-trade measures which have 
been passed during the continu- 
ance of the income-tax, have ren- 
dered provisions more abundant 
and cheap for the middle class than 
they would otherwise have been. 
But the tendency of these measures 
was to increase the wealth of the 
nation as a whole, rather than to 
increase the profits of individuals 
working for their living. The in- 
tensity of competition at the pre- 
sent day, precludes the supposition 
of a general fall in the prices of 
provisions being unattended by a 
corresponding fall in the prices of 
abour of almost every grade; a 
diminution in the amount of a 
man’s earnings must, therefore, be 
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held to follow necessarily upon a 
diminution of the expenses of his 
maintenance, although the corre- 
spondence may often be but indis- 
tinctly traceable, in consequence of 
the co-existence of other circum- 
stances having a contrary influence. 
The case of professional men whose 
fees have remained stationary, we 
may concede to be an exception ; 
it may be granted that these have 
benefited by a reduction of their 
expenses. But the owners of spon- 
taneous incomes under Schedules 
A and C, have profited similarly 
by a reduction in the cost of their 
own households, and articles of 
luxury, as well as the necessaries 
of life have been cheapened ; whilst 
the apprehended reduction in the 
incomes of landed proprietors has 
not taken place, free-trade having 
given to agricultural improvement 
an impetus which it would not 
otherwise have received. 

But however the tax might be 
modified in correction of the vari- 
ous inequalities to which we have 
referred, its greatest evil would re- 
main unchecked, and, we fear, in- 
curable. A most important ine- 
quality is caused by the fraudulent 
returns through which many men 
impose, we will not say —_ the 
Government, but upon those of 
their countrymen who make honest 
statements of the amounts of their 
earnings. Of those who make in- 
adequate returns, many pacify their 
consciences with the reflection that 
they are only obtaining for them- 
selves the equity which the Go- 
vernment has denied to them. 
They hold that their incomes 
should be taxed very lightly as 
compared with incomes from pro- 
perty, and they feel that they have 
a remedy in theirown hands. The 
practice of such persons will, how- 
ever, differ considerably as to the 
extent of the understatement of 
their respective incomes ; and fur- 
ther, they probably forget that this 
‘adjustment, as they would call it 
affects others than themselves, an 
the owners of the favoured spon- 
taneous incomes. They forget that 
in so acting they do a grievous 
wrong to those of their competi- 
tors in business whose consciences 
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forbid them to stoop to this 
underhanded proceeding. The 
opportunity which the tax gives 
for evasions, is indeed its worst 
feature. 

We have all heard of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great case of the inhabitants 
of a street in London, who had re- 
turned their profits for the income- 
tax, and had also returned them 
for compensation ; and who (col- 
lectively) had in the latter case 
stated them at ten times the 
amount which they had stated in 
the former. An equally ugly story 
has been told of certain proctors. 
Surveyors and Commissioners are, 
indeed, appointed to enforce, if 
they see fit, the production of ac- 
counts, and so to prevent such mal- 
practices. Thus, to control an im- 
proper license allowed to the tax- 
payer, an improper, or at least, a 
most obnoxious license, is taken 
by the Government. It is true 
that this power in the hands of the 
officials, has been upon the whole 
used most moderately ; moderation 
is, indeed, essential to its continu- 
ance; but how utterly inadequate 
must it be to meet even a much 
smaller extent of fraud than that 
indicated by the cases above cited, 
It is, we believe, the duty of the 
surveyor to report such returns in 
his district as he suspects to be ina- 
dequate. He may succeed in doing 
this to his own satisfaction, but he is 
only playing a sort of blind-man’s- 
buff, and can never make sure of 
his man. Sometimes he is right, 
and sometimes he is wrong; and 
if the latter, how vexatious and 
exasperating is the whole proceed- 
ing to the unfortunate man who is 
wrongly suspected of fraud. We 
know the case of a gentleman who, 
through his occupying a peculiar 
position in connexion with a trad- 
ing firm, was (inadvertently) not 
named in the return of persons 
employed ; he therefore wrote to 
the assessor, informing him of the 
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omission, and stating the amount 
of his gains. The sapient officials 
seemed to have arrived upon this, 
at the conclusion that so honest a 
man must be worth much more, 
for they surcharged him; and it 
was with great difficulty that he 
succeeded in his appeal. We knew, 
too, a professional man whose in- 
come, when he was upwards of 
fifty years old, fell below the then 
limit of exemption, viz, £1 50. 
By the most rigid economy within- 
doors, he had still managed to 
maintain the outward appearance 
of his prosperous days, to have 
dropped which at have been 
to forfeit the little patronage that 
he still retained. His claim to ex- 
emption was disputed, and when 
he entered the torture-chamber 
established under the income-tax 
acts, he found that the chief of the 
inquisitors to whom he had to dis- 
close his poverty, was the father of 
one of his pupils! Many of our 
readers may be able to recall to 
mind other instances of the detest- 
able operation of income-tax law, 

We have only written upon the 
more prominent objections to the 
tax, but they are abundantly sufii- 
cient to account for the repugnance 
with which it is viewed. We doubt 
if there was ever a tax against 
which an impeachment could be 
brought with so many and such 
weighty counts, Even the collec- 
tors’ calls have now ceased to be at 
regular intervals; but this is 4 
minor inconsistency, which will, 
we suppose, be rectified, if the tax 
is to be continued. Sure we are, 
however, that there can now be no 
nobler aim for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, than that of findings 
substitute for it, though even less 
on account of its numerous il- 
equalities, than because it is a tax 
through which the honest man 1s 
robbed by the cheat, and is tempted 
more and more to follow the knave’s 
example. 
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A Study at Sea. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CATARINA IN VENICE.’ 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


A LESSON IN DANTE, 
Sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 


HEY were staying at the Duke’s. 
The Duke was a keen politician, 
but a very gentlemanly man. The 
Duke—I am not positive that he 
occupied that position in the 
Peerage ; but we all love to mingle 
with the great, and why should we 
not do so—on paper? It does not 
cost me a penny more to say that 
he was premier-peer of England ; 
and a writer who 


Can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that, 


is likelier to come to a better under- 
standing with his publisher, I be- 
lieve, than if he deals only in 
‘honest men’—a somewhat unsale- 
able article. 

There was a large party at the 
Duke’s ; for September was well 
advanced, and the partridge-shoot- 
inghadcommenced. There were a 
lot of embryo diplomatists and 
members of parliament ; one or two 
fully-fledged specimens of the 
same ; Lady Gardiner and her five 
daughters— 

Morning doves 
That sun their milky bosoms on the 
thatch ; 


Mrs, Graham and her husband ; 
Sir Jasper Trelawney, the member 
for Norburn; an Italian refugee, 
and a Polish Count. 

The drawing-room at Kinkell 


was a very pleasant room. A cer- 
tain air of artistic confusion and 
dishabille always characterized it 
of a morning. None of its fea- 
tures were stiff or angular. It 
stretched along the whole front of 
the castle, its bow-windows bend- 
ing over the noble river that foamed 
below. 

Kate Gardiner is busily employed 
this morning on a mysterious piece 


of worsted-work, which, like Pene- 
lope’s web, never seems to advance 
beyond a given point, The design 
is chaste and impressive. It repre- 
sents a scantily-coated shepherdess 
with a conspicuous patch of pink on 
either cheek, and a love-lorn swain, 
attired in light Arcadian peg-tops, 
who gazes blankly into her blue eyes. 
As far as one can judge from the 
intense vacancy of his stare, and 
the fiery complexion of his coun- 
tenance, this victim of an unre- 
quited attachment has abandoned 
himself to the habitual use of in- 
toxicating drinks. A pair of dyed 
sheep, as large as life, stand by in 
an easy idyllic attitude, and consti- 
tute a background which Giotto 
might have painted, and Mr. Ruskin 

lorified. Had she lived at present, 

ate would have been, no doubt, 
a distinguished Pre-raphaelite 
Sister. Mrs. Graham, in that 
triumphant issue of our civiliza- 
tion—a really easy chair—sits be- 
side her; a pretty, fashionable 
woman, with the clear, cold direct- 
ness of manner that distinguishes 
our highest class. No emotion 
penetrates that icy affability—no 
tempest can disturb that superband 
insolent politeness, There is not a 
hint of hauteur, not a particle of 
pretension; but the queen-like 
courtesy, which listens and replies 
without constraint to your mortal 
talk, just because you are mortal, 
and cannot by possibility say any- 
thing that can ruffle or hurt a 
Divine Olympian, freezes you like 
the sun shining through an east 


_ wind in winter. 


Ah! Lady Beatrix, many is the 
heart you oe broken, while all 
the while—though the world knew 
it not—your own was mortally 
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hurt. Those who have only seen 
the haughty beauty of the London 
ball-room — very beautiful, no 
doubt, but still with certain hard 
lines about the mouth, and a sad 
weariness in the heavy violet eyes 
—cannot fancy how exquisitely 
lovely you were at seventeen, when 
I saw you first. The only daughter 
of the house of Kinkell and the 
Lord of Otterburne—you were 
haughty even as a child, the world 
fancied ; Corry would say, indeed, 
that when you unbent at night, as 
you sat together over the dying 
fire, when all the household were 
a-bed, you would soften strangely ; 
the confident voice would falter, 
the mocking eyes moisten with 
unusual tears. And specially if 
the storm roared outside among 
the pines and lashed the river into 
foam, that strange tenderness 
would grow more solemn and 
earnest, and a prayer for those who 

0 down to the sea in ships would 

e repeated with sad seriousness 
by the pale lips. That ‘Charles 
Edward’ was cruising inthe Pioneer 
across the Pacific, Corry knew ; 


but Lady Beatrix never mentioned 
her penniless cousin’s name In 
those days the beautiful victim was 
only a pretty girl in her teens; 


not quite Olympianised, nor raise 
above mortal conflict. Even then, 
however, she knew that she was 
destined for the altar; the 
daughter of a northern duke, the 
granddaughter of an English earl, 
could not fail to be a victim to her 
order ; but she sometimes dreamt 
vaguely, notwithstanding, that true 
love would win the day ; and at 
these times—her cheek leaning on 
the white hand, a rapt smile 
flickering about the rosy lips, grave 
happiness dwelling in the pensive 
eyes—how beautiful she looked! 
In one of the bay windows— 
there were three of them, quaintly 
fitted up with elegant trifles, so 
that when the massive gold and 
crimson curtains were drawn, each 
formed a miniature boudoir—Lady 
Beatrix and the Hawkstone girls 
were engaged on their Italian 
lesson. Sir Jasper, half-buried 
among the drapery, vouchsafed oc- 
casionally the benefit of his advice, 


Thalatta! Thalatta ! 
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which, I fear, did not aid their ° 
progress much. The pleasant mur- 
mur of the water, as it lapped the 
crag underneath, came in with the 
rich September sunshine through 
the open window. A nice place 
for an Italian lesson ; for Petrarch 
especially. But they were reading 
Dante. 

‘That vowel is short, you will 
observe, Lady Beatrix. It is a 
matter of no consequence, of course; 
and I have no doubt your way is 
really the best. But the Tuscans 
ate prejudiced.’ 

‘Sir Jasper,’ retorted Lady 
Beatrix, ‘I hate criticism; and 
critics likewise.’ 

‘They are an obnoxious race, 
certainly, he replied, ‘more es- 
pecially when they are right. I 
quite agree with you: but that 
passage 1s really worth noticing.’ 

‘You mean,’ said Corry, ‘that 
the sound imitates or echoes the 
sense. I thought so when I read it,’ 

‘Yes, said Trelawney, repeating 
the line. ‘A man with any ear 
could tell what it meant, though 
he did not know a word of the 
language. How cold, hard, dead, 
every syllable is here ! 


Ecaddi comé corpo morto cade. 


It is the blank dull fall of a mass 
of lifeless matter; there is no 
rustle of life—not a single S— 
through it all. The dust has re- 
turned to the dust.’ 

‘Is it Pope, asked Corry, a little 
tremulously, ‘who has that line 
about one breathing and panting 
up the hill — 


Up the high hill he heaved a huge round 
stone.’ 


‘Ay, Pope, or Homer, or some 
of these old swells. But I thought 
no one read Pope now—that ladies, 
at least, only a Hannah More 
or Montgomery elow their pil- 
lows—— 

‘Don’t answer him, Corry. It is 
too bad.’ 

They began resolutely to read 
again. Trelawney closed his eyes, 
and seemed to be in a fair way of 
going asleep. Perhaps he was 
only testing the doctrine that 
colour cannot be rightly appre- 
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hended by the unclosed eye, And 
certainly, not to speak of the purple 
hills, and the bloody carmine of 
the beaches, there was such a deli- 
cate flush of rosy light on the faces 
of the girls, that the experiment 
was worth making. 

‘TI don’t like Dante, exclaimed 
Alice, suddenly ; ‘he is so pitiless.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Sir Jasper ;:‘ he is 
the kindest-hearted of poets. There 
is no tenderness anywhere like 
Francesca’s. But he did not wear 
it on the outside—as your Anacre- 
ons and Petrarchs do—like a cross 
oraribbon, He had family trou- 
bles, poor man! and his temper 
was somewhat soured. But there. 
was a well of love underneath that 
would not dry up. You do not 
meet with it more than once or 
twice; but then his whole soul 
weeps, “Tis the intensest language 
of passion; and so these brief 
words, winnowed of all dross as by 
fire, live for ever.’ 

Corry’s eyes acquiesced, 

‘I think you are right,’ she said. 
‘Alice, after that you must repent.’ 

‘Very well. I have sinned, she 
answered. ‘Butthere isa wretched 
man who writes a dreadfully dry 
preface to our copy, and who says 
that Beatrice went away, and mar- 
ried somebody else. How could 
you, Lady Beatrix? 

Lady Beatrix looked up, and 
smiled somewhat drearily. 

‘Don’t believe it, please,’ replied 
Sir Jasper; ‘your cousin knows 
better. On the contrary, Beatrice 
died when a mere child, and was 
buried in a garden of lilies in 
Vallombrosa. She went meekly 
enough to heaven, poor soul! but 
her little heart was very sad for 
her playfellow, notwithstanding. 
Just think of that, and then how 
grand the after-meeting, when forty 
oo are past—when the boy's 

rown hair is grey, and his cheek 
furrowed, But the old love re- 
mains—fresh and vivid as at the 
beginning.’ 

‘It is very beautiful,’ said Lady 
Beatrix, gravely. 


hey went on with the reading, —~ 


and there was another pause, broken 
only by the voluptuous vowels of 
the Italian, and the sharp tones of 
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Kate Gardiner’s voice, who was 
discussing the Dean with Mrs. 
Graham. The girls were not par- 
ticularly good scholars; but ‘Tre- 
lawney had never understood Dante 
better, never understood better the 
strange theology which, with all its 
bitterness and uncouthness, is not 
wanting in a certain impassioned 
charity,—the wonderful vividness 
with which he daguerreotypes the 
most fantastic conceptions,—the 
intense force and energy of the 
thought which transfigures the 
meanest details, and touches the 
most puerile incidents with ‘au- 
thentic fire’ Some such vague 
critical impressions, into which the 
Greek braids of Corry’s brown hair 
somewhat inconsequentially en- 
tered, were floating through his 
brain when the door opened, and 
Lady Gardiner entered. The cur- 
tain under which Sir Jasper sat 
suddenly collapsed. 

‘Our Lady of Bitterness,’ he 
whispered to Corry, as he passed 
through the open window on to the 
terrace. In a few minutes Zhe 
Faerie Queen, with her white sails 
set, emerged from among the rocks, 
and held away close-hauled to- 
wards the Salmon Pot. 

‘Trelawney is a most agreeable 
man, was the first impression 
which Sir Jasper’s animated con- 
versation and varied accomplish- 
ments excited; yet, curiousl 
enough, the latter half of the criti- 
cism would run, after a pause, ‘but 
somehow I don’t like him. He 
was intensely amusing; but the 
fireworks were artificial. He was 
exceedingly good-tempered ; but 
one felt instinctively that those 
thin lips could say on occasion the 
cruellest words to man or woman 
without compunction. He spoke 
and wrote excellently ; ‘the ever- 
cheerful man of sin,’ as a great 
satirist named him, was everywhere 
popular; he prided himself espe- 
cially on his stock of those cold 
and clever untruths which vice 
mistakes for wisdom ; and yet his 
tact was so exquisite that they were 
never used except where they were 

welcome. He had no warmth of 
heart nor force of imagination ; but 
his power of appreciation was so 
FF 
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genuine and so consummately cul- 
tivated, that he was supposed to 
possess both,—the fire of the lover, 
and the fancy of the poet. I never, 
indeed, have known any man with 
finer tact. Like some marine ani- 
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mals, Sir Jasper had feelers all 
round him. The subtle voluptuary 
concealed his bad points admirably ; 
only the grey merciless eyes, the 
thin merciless lips, sometimes be- 
trayed him to the keen observer. 


a 


CHAPTER II. 
THE UPLAND RIDE. 


This Egypt-plague of men. 


S there any pleasanter place in 

the world than a country-house 

in autumn? I don’t know of any— 

do you? And Kinkell, in Septem- 

ber, was the pleasantest of country- 
houses, 

Immediately after breakfast, 
most of the males started for the 
moors or the stubbles. They walked 
and shot till the light failed them, 
and then returned in time to read 
their letters and papers, and enjoy 
a warm-bath before the eight 
o'clock dinner. The Duke in- 
trenched himself during the fore- 
noon in what he called his ‘ study ; 
while Sir Jasper, always gallant, 
rode with the womenkind, or 


thrashed assiduously a favourite 
pot, where the salmon lay, grim 


and sulky, watching his flies. The 
evenings, with their dash of bil- 
liards and music, and stately Lady 
Beatrix sailing serenely from guest 
to guest, though not immortal, were 
divine. That is to say, they were 
not so utterly wearisome as they 
might have been. 

It was a fine frosty afternoon in 
the middle of September. Shots 
were heard among the distant 
covers, and thesalmon leapt bravely 
inthe black pot below the Linn. 
Two or three horses, with side- 
saddles and attendant grooms, 
waited in front of the castle. 

Lady Beatrix, Corry, and Alice, 
appeared in their riding-habits. 

‘We are to have your escort,’ 
said Lady Beatrix to Sir Jasper, 
who came up from the river. 

‘If you don’t forbid me,’ he an- 
swered, with a glance at Corry, as 
if he meant to direct his appeal to 
her. Lady Beatrix, with her quick 
sympathy, detected the gesture; 
Corry did not, she only bowed and 


smiled and looked radiant, as she 
always did now. The light in her 
heart—‘ the light that never was 
on land or sea,’ except to the lover 
and his mistress for about ten days 
or so—lighted the world. 

Kinkell was deliciously situated, 
In front of the castle, a noble chase 
dotted with forest trees—magnifi- 
cent limes and chestnuts—retreated 
slowly till it lost itself in a thicket 
of spruce and brushwood. The 
approach swept in a succession of 
fine curves along the brink of the 
river. There were no gates to shut 
in the face of the people ; nothing 
to indicate exactly where the lawn 
terminated, and the outer world 
began. Cottages were ‘scattered 
here and there among the cover ; 
blue smoke curled in lazy wreaths 
over the tree-tops, 

They rode through the castle 
grounds, till they came to the 
barren upland, where the plover 
and the muirfowl breed. It wasa 
glorious ride—the road continually 
ascending from the rich banks of 
the river to the region of the 
heather and the pine, and disclos- 
ing a new ‘coigne of vantage’ at 
every turn. The picturesque an- 
tiquity of the historic keep—the 
lordly sweep of the modern man- 
sion—Lady Beatrix’srose-illumined 
flower-garden—the blue curves of 
the river gleaming through the 
golden autumnal woods — the 
birchen glades through which they 
passed, and whose witcli-like leaves 
rustled in the breezeless afternoon 
—the white swans upon the lake 
ruffling their snowy plumage, or 
dipping their long necks into the 
clammy weeds ; and each object 
transfigured and glorified by the 
mellow lustre of the declining 
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day! A charming ride, in sooth— 
three pretty girls, one of them, at 
least, supremely beautiful, and Sir 
Jasper in his pleasantest mood. 
‘Did you see Lady Gardiner and 
her Highland brigade arrive? he 
asked, his eyes sparkling with fun 
and malice as he went on to de- 
scribe their advent. ‘It was in 
one of those primeval conveyances 
which still survive in the regions 
of the Old Red Sandstone. This 
remarkable vehicle—I have been 
taking an inventory of it—is ele- 
vated on wheels of enormous 
height, and swings about in the 
upper air like a gigantic meat-safe. 
A long ladder leads up to a hole 
in its side, through which the ex- 
plorer precipitates himself into the 
abyss behind. Dante alone could 
describe that murky cavern. Many 
generations of bilious moths have 
ined and died within its faded 
inings. few survivors yet 
remain who, incensed by the 
unwonted light, dash themselves 
blindly on any venturesome in- 
truder. Her ladyship’s tastes are 


peculiar, we know; else I should 


venture to assert that she must 
look forward to the day when she 
will be permitted to exchange the 
family carriage for a commodious 
and well-aired hearse,’ 

His grave and solemn quizzing— 
graced by the charm of voice and 
manner—was inimitable, however 
clumsy it may look on paper ; 
even Mowbray, a master in the 
craft, admitted that Sir Jasper’s 
good-humoured raillery was in its 
way unrivalled. 

‘A canter over the heather, 
pleaded Sir Jasper. 

‘Oh, yes,’ exclaimed Corry, her 
face flushed, and glowing with ex- 
ercise and the keen autumn air. 

‘I am tired, said Lady Beatrix, 
bending indolently over her 
charger’s neck, ‘ Alice and I will 
wait for you here.’ 

They stood on the sky-line of 
the valley, and the glorious river 
unwound itself like a silver snake 
far below their feet. Behind them 
stretched ‘the low backs of the 
bushless downs,’ crowned with a 
shining crest of purple heather. 

The horses were fresh, and gal- 
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loped gallantly across the heath, 
Corry was a graceful and fearless 
rider, A single tress of the brown 
hair escaped from the meshes of 
the silken net, and floated, like an 
elf-lock, behind. SirJasper looked 
at the lissome girlish figure with 
visible admiration, which every 
moment became more marked and 
unrestrained. For indeed that 
brown twilight-touched hair, and 
those brown eyes, with their liquid, 
fawn-like pensiveness—that soft 
silky, insinuating beauty — ha 

touched a chord in the jaded heart 
which had long been silent; and 
Sir Jaspér to-day felt younger than 
he had felt for years. For though 
the wiry figure still looked fresh 
and vigorous and almost boy-like, 
Trelawney, a lying world asserted, 
was already on the wrong side of 


y. 

They drew up their panting horses 
in the middle of the encrimsoned 
downs, and turned their faces 
homeward. A _ gorcock crowed 
lustily, startling the lustrous silence 
of the autumn evening. There was 
no sound or trace of man ; the wild 
Highland cattle that fed upon the 
scrubby herbage were the only 
denizens of these dreary flats. Ob- 
stinate, mouse-coloured, picturesque 
little brutes, with shaggy manes 
and shaggy heads crowned with 
long branching horns, who looked 
at the riders with brown, tran- 
quil, meditative eyes, as they went 
past. 

‘The ox-eyed Juno,’ said Sir 
Jasper. ‘They have just such a 
breed of shaggy Highland caterans 
among their Greek hills.’ 

I don’t know how it happened; 
it even took the veteran experience 
of Trelawney by surprise; but 
somehow or other, possessed by 
some good or evil spirit, some 
malicious imp or guardian angel, 
he found himself then and there, 
upon these lonely uplands, making 
an offer of his hand, in due form, 
to Miss Menteith. Poor Corry, who 
had never dreamt of such a cata- 
strophe, was too much taken aback 
at first to utter a word ; at length 
she faltered forth an inarticulate 
refusal. For a moment Sir Jasper 
did not seem to comprehend that 
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he had been rejected ; but Corry’s 
evident distress was too real and 
unaffected to admit of doubt ; and 
then an ill light, such as Corry had 
never seen there before, came into 
his eyes. She recoiled before it, 
and Sir Jasper, with his practised 
instinct, felt that he had betrayed 
himself ; but he asked, calmly, 

‘Is there no hope for me, Miss 
Menteith? and he looked into her 
face with a calm, freezing smile 
upon his thin lips, as she answered 
hurriedly, and with a tremor in 
her voice she could not quite dis- 
guise, 

‘None; never!’ 

She hated that smile ; it was, she 
felt, an insult to her womanhood— 
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a mockery of the heart which she 
could not but resent; and she 
turned her head away and forced 
her steed into a gallop. Trelawne 

kept by her side, but did not mak 
until they had nearly reached the 
rest of the party, when he asked, in 
his old, frank, good-humoured way, 

‘And how is my ancient ally, 

our cousin, Miles Warrender, Miss 

fenteith ? 

She winced as he spoke ; she felt 
that he had divined her heart’s 
secret. 

‘We have had a famous gallop, 
Lady Beatrix,’ he said, blandly ; 
‘what a capital horsewoman Miss 
Menteith is! She nearly left me 
in the lurch,’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Boy ! 


False hound ! 


If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 
Flutter’d your Volscians in Corioli. 


Alone I did it. 


LARGE oval table—so I am 
hardly entitled to speak of ‘the 


a of the Round Table’— 


sparkling with green and purple 
dies from Bohemian glassworks; 
heavy with gold, and antique porce- 
lain, and Sevres china; glowing 
with swarthy pears, and golden 
peaches, and yellow melons; a veiled 
Ariadne —the gift of an emperor 
to an ambassador—in the centre, 
its chaste purity and pale perfec- 
tion contrasting with the splendid 
glow of colour underneath. A party 
of twenty, men and women, the 
men, wealthy or clever, the women, 
all of them well dressed and dis- 
tinguished-looking, one or two ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Corry and 
Alice—the twilight and the dawn 
—sit on either side, and each occa- 
sionally catches a fugitive glimpse 
of the other through the leaf 
branches of an Etruscan vase whieh 
flowers between them. The wealth, 
the magnificence, and the beauty of 
England, are never more noticeable 
than at one of its great dinner- 
parties, 

‘A clever fellow, Sir Jasper,’ 
said a lively young diplomate, 


who sat beside Alice. He looked 
little more than a boy, and you 
would have guessed that he was 
still at Christ Church, and yet you 
(the British nation, that is) were 
surprised the other day, that ina 
difficult negotiation which he had 
virtually conducted, you had been, 
as usual, shamefully overreached, 
His chef happened to be writing a 
romance or an opera at the time; so 
the office-work was left to the sub. 
Otherwise a good Jad, and a future 
Secretary of State. ‘A monstrously 
clever fellow. He has the best 
taste in sherry of any man I know, 
he rattled on. ‘Did you notice 
his drag the other day? 

‘No, said Alice, absently. 

‘Well, let me advise you as a 
friend,’ he continued, confidentially, 
‘to go and see it to-morrow. I'l 
manage it. It’s perfect.’ 

‘What style is it? his auditor 
inquired, 

*O, quiet—deucedly quiet—so 
quiet that its owner must be proud 
as Lucifer. The dark green is a 
study in itself. That’s an exclu- 
sive colour which belongs to your 
aristocratic coach-builder alone. 
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To the trade in general it’s a pro- 
found secret, like the purple in 
Tintoret’s Ariadne, 

‘You excite my curiosity im- 
mensely, said Alice, in her sar- 
castic way. ‘We are surrounded 
by mysteries,’ 

‘So we are,’ retorted the embryo 
secretary, cheerfully; ‘and your 
way of looking at them is far too 
flippant, let me tell you. There 
are more things in heaven and 
earth, Miss Evelyn, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy. For in- 
stance, you see nothing striking in 
this table, I presume? 

‘Nothing whatever—at it, or on 
it,’ she said, with a meaning glance 
at her companion. 

‘Thank you. Just as I supposed. 
Now, the truth is, that it is con- 
structed on the profoundest philo- 
sophical principles. I spoke to the 
Duke about it myself. A round 
table is not fitted for a refined so- 
ciety, though it might serve, no 
doubt, for a very primitive one, like 
King Arthur's at Camelot. A 
square one, on the other hand, is 
formal and freezing, it destroys wit 
and good-fellowship. Our square 
dining-tables are, 1 believe, Miss 
Evelyn, at the root of the national 
moroseness, he added, gravely, as 
if rising to the height of a large 
generalization. 

The ladies retired. 

‘What a graceful creature Miss 
Menteith is,’ said the Duke. 

‘And what a trump the other 
one is,’ sighed Charley Latimer to 
himself. ‘I wish you would lend 
me a thousand a-year, my lord.’ 

The letters and papers were 
brought in and laid on the side- 
table. It was customary to do so 
at Kinkell, and during times of 
keen political excitement they were 
opened forthwith. But this was 


the dead season, and nothing of in- 


terest was looked for. So they 
lay unnoticed for some time, until 
a sporting legislator said, 

“Please, Charley, look at the 
racing news in the Z%mes, and tell 
me who has won the cup.’ 

Charley did as directed, lazily 
unfolded the paper, cast his eyes 
a over it, and then started up 
suddenly— 


After Dinner at Kinkell. 
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‘By Jove, sir, a dissolution ! 

‘A dissolution! was echoed on 
—_ side. 

‘Yes. Here is Mowbray’s address 
to the university.’ 

‘Read it,’ was the unanimous 
demand. 

It was not an address calculated 
to soothe the feelings of that as- 
sembly. It treated ‘the great fami- 
lies’ with studied disrespect, and 
told the ‘proud combinations’ 
which had intrigued against him, 
that the Adventurer was not afraid 
‘to look them in the face.’ The 
good government of the people of 
England, not the aggrandizement 
of an aristocratic faction, was the 
subject for which, it said, the pre- 
sent government had been formed. 
Because it had adhered scrupu- 
lously to this purpose, it had met 
with bitter and unscrupulous hosti- 
lity; but this principleit was still de- 
termined to vindicate. The minister 
was prepared to submit the issue, 
as he now did—for parliament 
would be dissolved during the pre- 
sent week—to the judgment of the 
English people. 

‘Utterly revolutionary !’ said the 
Duke, who had held a silver stick 
in the days when the great houses 
were dominant, 

‘A good cry,’ said Sir Jasper. 
‘I don’t like it much. What says 
the Ashton Blunderbuss ? 

The Ashton Blunderbuss, pub- 
lished that afternoon, was clearl 
in a state of keen excitement. It 
was bespattered all over with huge 
capitals. Half of its leading article 
was printed in the most emphatic 
italics, And on the first page, the 
address of Miles Warrender, 
Esquire, ‘To the Electors of Ash- 
ton,’ though brief and terse, was 
leaded to such an extent that it 
occupied a column and a half. 

Miles had long desired, he said, 
to represent Ashton in Parlia- 
ment. Old memories and early 
ties bound him to a constituency 
with which the Parliamentary 
fame of more than one of the War- 
renders was associated. Moreover, 
he knew them intimately —had 
known them since boyhood. 

His political position was easily 
defined. He was the kinsman of 
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Mowbray, one of the greatest 
ministers who had ever ruled the 
empire. To him he was attached 
alike by principle and affection. 
He did not hesitate to make this 
avowal, for after the violent hos- 
tility which had been shown to the 
minister by their present represen- 
tative, he considered it only fair 
that a plain issue should be placed 
before the constituency—the great 
and single-minded minister, or a 
narrow and sectarian oligarchy. 

‘That's a dig at you, Trelawney,’ 
said Mr. Graham, yawning. Con- 
fident in the enlightened and 
steady patriotism of a close Whig 
borough, Mr. Graham was disposed 
to regard the dissolution with his 
usual serenity. 

The principles of the minister, 
Miles went on, were, and always 
had been, hisown. He was quite 
satisfied with the constitution. He 
saw no necessity for political re- 
construction. He was utterly averse 
to theoretical change. But the 
wise efforts of the minister to 
secure religious freedom to his 
fellow-countrymen deserved the 
earnest aid of every man who truly 


‘It 


valued liberty of conscience. ‘. 
is not merely these antique dis- 


abilities, were the concluding 
words, ‘which require to be re- 
moved. The subtle tyranny of 
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opinion is now more to be dreaded 
than the active intolerance of the 
State.’ 

‘A very good discourse,’ said Sir 
Jasper, who had recovered his com- 
posure, at first a little ruffled. ‘The 
style of thing for a mechanics’ in- 
stitute. I understand his game; 
"tis rather a fine one to play well, 
and will try the lad’s metal.’ 

‘I give you five to one in hun- 
dreds, Trelawney, that Warrender 
beats you,’ said Mr. Graham, who 
would have bet on the Resurrec- 
tion. 

‘Done,’ replied Sir Jasper, with 
perfect sweetness, 

They entered the bet in their 
books, and adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Lady Beatrix and Corry were at 
the piano. Sir Jasper approached 
them, paper in ean 

‘You will be glad to hear, Miss 
Menteith, that Mr. Warrender is 
wooing the affections of the Ash- 
ton electors. He is a dangerous 
rival, I know. But he sha’n't beat 
me again, he added, in a perfectly 
good-humoured and unembarrassed 
tone, which, to Corry, however, was 
perfectly intelligible. 

‘What an enemy that man will 
make, she thought, with a sort of 
shudder, as she took the paper 
from his hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD, 


Then, weary, go thou back with failing breath, 
And in thy chamber make thy prayer and moan ; 
One day upon His bosom, all thine own, 

Thou shalt lie still, embraced in holy death. 


ROM Gilbert Burnet, M.D., in 
Altenburg. 
*My DEAR WARRENDER, 

How the yearsrollon! Itseems 
an age since I wrote you, ages 
since I heard from you. “Tis our 
way, I suppose; and though we 
can’t be bored to write and speak 
to one another, we don’t forget. I 
am a wretched correspondent. but 
I keep my old friends somewhere 
near my heart, and I will be very 
happy to meet you at the Last 
Day. Now, I want you to do a 


little piece of business for me, 
You know I work a good deal at 
the hospital here. Well, a month 
ago a poor woman was admitted ; 
that she was dying of consumption 
was evident from the first. She 
was rather pretty, very patient and 
uncomplaining, and I chanced to 
take an interest in her, and got her 
a few luxuries that kept soul 
and body a little longer together, 
I daresay. 

‘I suppose she belonged to what 
politicians call the dangerous 
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classes ; at least, a girl who came 
to see her every second day, un- 
doubtedly did. Poor souls, it was 
touching to witness the sort of 
affection that existed between the 
two. To the sufferer, the bitter- 
ness of death was already past ; 
calm, but wearied with the conflict, 
she waited for rest. The other 
clung to her passionately; there 
was a defiant gleam in the over- 
bright eyes when the dying woman 
talked of death, a sore and vexed 
displeasure of the fair face when a 
harder cough than common shook 
the wasted frame. The poor crea- 
ture was angry, in her childish 
way, with the great enemy, and 
clenched her little hand defiantly 
in his face, and would fain have 
induced her wearied friend to brave 
him, as she did. But it was of no 
avail, and one morning I found the 
poor little animal sitting in a 
numbed, helpless way beside the 
cold body of the dead woman. 
When I spoke to her and tried to 
take her away, she started up with 
flashing, bright eyes, and said, 
fiercely, “ Ye’'re no’ to touch her! 
I promised her to bury her mysel’.” 
Which she did; out of the wages 
of sin, no doubt,—honest wages 
have often been less honestly spent. 
I can’t be sure; but I fancy that 
the Magdalen’s charity will weigh 
a little against the heavy balance on 
the other side of the account. 

‘The day before her death, the 
dying woman gave me a small 
vacket, which she asked me to 
eep for her. “She didna’ want it 
to be lying about in folks’ way,” 
she said, “‘ When I dee,” she added, 
“send it back to him—,” A fit of 
coughing came on, which prevented 
her finishing, and when I returned 
next day she was dead. I have 
accidentally discovered since that 
she came from your part of the 
country, and that her family be- 
long to the little fishing village be- 
side you. I wish, therefore, you 
would find them out—Stephens is 
the name—and give them the en- 
closed packet, which is the one I 
received. 

‘Ah, my dear Warrender! how 
I envy your country life. Seeing, 
as I do here, day after day, the 
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whole sin and misery of the city 
gathered into a single chamber, a 
weight oppresses me, which makes 
me wretched at times. Still the 
mind gets hardened (not, I hope, 
in the bad sense of the word), the 
nerves are braced,and one comes at 
last to believe that, even amid the 
foul defilement, a Great Physician 
is at work, 
‘Ever thine, 
‘ G@rmpert Burnet.’ 

‘What a complex machine a 
woman’s nature 1s!’ says a great 
modern sage. I think there is a 
time in the lives of most men when 
they are rather disposed to resent 
the aphorism. It seems such a sim- 
ple matter, after all; the mystery 
is no mystery at all, or, at least, is 
so easily penetrated. The best and 
the worst of the sex are united by 
a monotonous uniformity. The 
lorette, as well as the titled gentle- 
woman or the untainted maiden, 
can do generous things with a free 
hand and a warm heart, It is not 
Traviata alone who takes a childish 
pleasure in the masquerade or the 
milliner. The opera-cloak that goes 
to the casino does not conceal very 
different feelings—in so far as 
positive value is concerned—from 
those hidden by the cloak that 
goes to the ball at the palace. Frail 
Sophie, day after day, sits beside 
the frailer Marie, who is coughing 
away her lungs in the infirmary, 
and never fancies that her patient 
kindness will be recorded to her 
credit above. The Angel of Death 
hovers overhead ; but she does not 
fear him; when the fear of love 
has departed out of life, death 
ceases to terrify. She puzzles her 
little head in considering how much 
the coffin will cost ; how much Mr, 
Mould will charge for a decent 
burial ; for she has promised the 
dying girl that the emaciated body 
will not be sent to the surgeons, 
and the forsaken sinner has no re- 
latives who will even consent to 
bury her out of sight. The steady 
undemonstrative sense of duty 
which actuates her, has nothing 
about it that is touched by any 
romance ; she entertained no vio- 
lent attachment to the other during 
life ; her death causes her no vio- 
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lent regret ; the little interests of 
her dress and toilet have remained 
quite as attractive as ever; and 
perhaps the strongest emotion that 
she felt was when she found that 
it would be necessary'to send her 
new silk to the pawnbroker for a 
day or two, to enable her to dis- 
charge Mr, Mould’s peremptory ac- 
count, Looked at from one side, 
her conduct has been noble and 
sacrificial; looked at from the 
other, all the motives appear poor, 
meagre, unsentimental. 

The Lady Clara is said to be 
generous and devout ; she builds a 
church, she endows a charity ; the 
Swiss Annette exhausts her genius 
on the plaited hair, or the sweep 
of the lordly silk,—which is twice 
as plain and twice as costly as poor 
Traviata’s. "Tis a magnificent 
piece of art; it dazzles your eyes ; 
~ fall down and worship, and 

lieve that the mystery is not so 
transparent as you had fancied. 
But subject the lady’s motives to 
the same analysis; put her into the 
same crucible ; use the same tests ; 
and see how much more of eternal 
goodness there is in her soul 
than in the other’s. ‘I protest to 
you,’ said a friend to me the other 
day, ‘let Lady Clara scorn Traviata 
if she will for the mighty gulf 
between them, in the face of eter- 
nity the saint is not distinguish- 
able from the sinner. Both have 
given the cup of cold water—what 
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then? Sophie, as we have seen, 
is not magnanimous: the critic, 
unblinded by accidents of place 
and circumstance, will find as 
little magnanimity in her ladyship.’ 

To all which there is only one 
reply,— We are greater than we 
know.’ No man, and no woman, 
perhaps, is altogether aware of 
what his or her motives in any one 
case are.. Those that lie on the 
surface are not the only ones in- 
volved. The cup of cold water has 
been given; and though, as you 
think, you have ticketed all the 
virtues it represents, you will be 
taught sometime that the most 
subtle—those that partake most of 
the divine beneficence—have eluded 
your coarse scrutiny. That homely 
sense of duty—on what does it 
rest? Whence does it derive its 
unfaltering constancy? On_ the 
side turned to you there is nothing 
very admirable, as you say ; but to 
be even meanly and basely con- 
stant is not consistent with the 
only elements your analysis has re- 
covered, The chivalry of the 
hero, and the charity of the saint, 
may not be very different from the 
unromantic devotion of the sinner ; 
but this happens, perhaps, not be- 
cause the gold in every case is coun- 
terfeit, but because it is tried in 
each. The deserted outcast rises to 
the level of a sacrificing charity, of 
a divine forgiveness, as well as the 
heroic and blameless king. 


And all is past ; the sin is sinned, and I, 
Lo ! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives ; do thou for thine own soul the rest. 


Old Peter sat by the ingle-neuk 
alone, spelling through the bundle 
of old letters which Miles had sent 
him, his horn spectacles elevated 
in such a position on his nose that 
he might comfortably see over them. 
She had kept these letters carefully, 
even when the oid love that had 
made them memorable to her had 
been put away. Had she lived to 
see how hollow they were? I 
looked over them once: they didnot 


ring true, I thought. 
gay, clever, insincere ; and yet I 
read them with more interest than 


They were 


they merited. They were the 
miserable trophies of a sad tragedy: 
they had spoiled a woman’s life. 

‘Puir lass! puir lass!’ said the 
old man, wiping his eyes, ‘she 
was sair tempit.’ And then he 
put them aside, and went out to 
the seat at the cottage-door to 
watch ‘the kirk scalin’,’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE GOLDEN SCALES. 


To be in heaven sure is a blessed thing ; 
But, Atlas-like, to prop heaven on one’s back, 
Cannot but be more labour than delight. 


HE humours of an election have 

been frequently enlisted by fic- 
tion. It is only needful to say, 
therefore, that the election at 
Ashton presented all the usual 
features, and may be found fully 
described in the works of Mr. 


For nymphs they seemed ; 


Dickens and Sir Bulwer Lytton. 
The ladies—the Devonshires and 
Crewes of Ashton—took a very 
keen interest in the fight, and, like 
the nymphs of Hawthornden, 
sported the colours of the candi- 
ate they espoused. 


about their heavenly faces 


In waves of gold did flow their curling tresses ; 
About each arm, their arms more white than milk, 
Each bore a blushing armlet of silk. 


Miles was, upon the whole, the 
popular favourite. He had youth 
on his side ; he had not been tried 
and found wanting ; he came of a 
great house which the Ashton 
people had looked up to for gene- 
rations. Sir Jasper, on the other 
hand, had offended many by his 
occasional hauteur, the scandal of 
a loose life, and his violent hos- 
tility to Mowbray, who had by this 
time taken everywhere a strong 
hold on the popular heart. But he 
had many personal adherents,—the 
exquisite charm of his manner, 
when he chose to be gracious, the 
familiar humour of his public talk, 
the airy boldness of his character, 
which enabled him to charge the 
Minister or the Leicestershire fences 
with equal ease and gaiety, had 
originally attached them to him, 
and still kept many true to their 
allegiance. So the fight was a 
well-balanced and a fair one, and 
it was fought out bitterly. 
Trelawney spoke of his an- 
tagonist with an air of good- 
humoured toleration. The audacity 
of the boy was to be admired ; 
these juvenile escapades were al- 
ways rather amusing. But the 
farce had been played long enough ; 
and it was now time Miles should 
go home, and leave the sober- 
minded and sound-thinking citizens 
of Ashton to their ordinary avo- 
cations, It was not a bad jest at 
first; but it had been protracted 
rather too long. ‘My uncle's 
nephew’ was not the man for the 


independent electors of this an- 
cient burgh. 

But though Sir Jasper spoke con- 
fidently enough, he was far from 
feeling so. He found that Miles 
was no contemptible antagonist. 
There was a gravity and a vigour 
in the young man which impressed 
even his adversaries. His convic- 
tions were clearly the convictions 
of one who had tried them for 
himself—the independent convic- 
tions of an independent thinker. 
Such a character impresses even 
the vulgar. A thoroughly earnest 
man is always powerful, however 
narrow and inflexible his intellect 
may be. 

The Reverend Tudor Plantage- 
net was of course a warm ally, 
and he did Miles good service, 
For the slippery Plantagenet had 
been booked at last, and Minny 
was now The Reverend Mrs. 
Jones. Her father, old Bailie 
McGroggy—a very jolly red-faced 
corn-merchant—was a man of no 
mean authority among the Ashton 
worthies, and through Jones’ per- 
suasions he enlisted himself under 
the Warrender banner. 

* He’s no an ill lad, he whispered 
confidentially to his cronies on the 
Exchange ; ‘and it’s a guid thing 
to hae the Minister’s lug, tak my 
word,’ 

Sir Jasper fought to the last ; 
but it would not do, Even his 
great card—Miles’s alleged alliance 
with the scarlet lady—did not win 
a trick. He had reserved it tu the 
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end, and he played it on the hus- 
tings. 

‘After all, gentlemen,’ he con- 
cluded, in a low and impressive 
voice, ‘right views on politics are 
not all that is necessary. A man 
must be a Christian, as well asa 
politician. What says my honour- 
able opponent? Does he respect 
the venerable faith which the blood 
of our forefathers has preserved 
to us? Or does he not denounce 
your best convictions as narrow and 
bigoted? Would he not substitute 
a superstitious ritual for the noble 
simplicity of our Protestant faith ? 

Ingenious Sir Jasper! After this 
outbreak of devout invective, he did 
not surely deserve to be left ina 
minority of 29, as he was at 4 p.m. 
of the polling day. 

After vainly endeavouring to ad- 
dress the electors, Trelawney, ac- 
companied by two or three sup- 
porters, walked to his hotel. The 
exquisite urbanity was at length 
rufiied. Sir Jasper was in a 
thoroughly vicious temper. As he 


passed along the High-street, a 
group of men, clad in the blue 
jackets of fishermen, and talking 


eagerly together, blocked the way. 

‘What right have you to inter- 
rupt the public thoroughfare? said 
Sir Jasper, in an irritated tone. 

‘The same that ye hae to walk 
on’t, answered one of the party. 

‘What, sirrah, exclaimed Sir 
Jasper, lifting the light cane he 
held in his hand, ‘ you mean to be 
impertinent, do you? 

An old grey-haired fisherman 
interfered. 

‘Come awa, lads,—he’s no worth 
fashin’ aboot. Id gae him a bit 0’ 
my mind an’ he were.’ 

‘You old rogue,’ said Sir Jasper, 
bitterly, ‘if it wasn’t for your grey 
hairs, [ would let you feel the 
weight of this stick.’ 

‘Better try it, exclaimed a 
young fellow, turning round sa- 
vagely on Sir Jasper. 

* In God’s name, come away,’ one 
of his friends whispered to Tre- 
lawney. ‘These men are dange- 
rous,’ 

But Sir Jasper was obstinate. 

‘ And wherefore not, fair sir, if I 
may presume to inquire of your 
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worship ? he asked, in a taunting 
tone. 

‘Go your ways, Sir Jasper Tre- 
lawney, said the old man, coming 
between them ; ‘ ye hae done ruth 
eno’ to me and mine already. Ye’ll 
no mind little Katie, may be—na, 
na. Ye hae ruined mony a bit 
lass, that lippened to your fause 
tongue, sin syne. It was a braw 
job—to take her guid name and 
syne leave her to dee at the dyke- 
side. Ay, he went on slowly and 
bitterly, ‘ye may forget, but God 
Almighty has pit it down to your 
reckonin’. Leave him alane, Peter, 

‘The deil will look after him 
hissel’,’ said one of the group. 

Sir Jasper grew pale when Katie's 
name was mentioned ; then the old 
wicked light came into his eyes, 
and he lifted his cane over old 
Peter's head: 

In a moment it was grasped by 
a powerful hand. Trelawney was 
on the alert, however, and freeing it 
by a sudden jerk, laid it sharply 
along young Peter’s cheek. It left 
a bright livid line in its track. 

For a second the two stood 
looking at each other. In another 
Sir Jasper was lying on the pave- 
ment, stunned by an ox-like blow 
delivered full in his face by the 
swarthy son of the sea. 

‘Serves him right,’ shouted the 
crowd who had gathered round. 

* * * * * 


Bailie MacGroggy sat in state, 
balancing the Golden Scales, and 
dispensing justice to the Ashton 
public. The Bailie was a portly 
man, witha good-humoured twinkle 
in his eyes, which, as inconsistent 
with the gravity of his judicial 
functions, he vainly endeavoured 
to hide. 

Sir Jasper, stung and exasperated, 
had charged Peter with assault; 
and that an assault had been com- 
mitted, the ex-senator’s black eye 
supplied unimpeachable testimony. 

* My opinion is, Sir Jasper,’ said 
the worthy Bailie, after hearing a 
number of witnesses who volun- 
tarily came forward, ‘that ye were 
baith to blame, and ye had best let 
by-ganes be by-ganes. The action 
is dismissed.’ : 

‘Take care, Mr. MacGroggy, 
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interrupted Sir Jasper, ‘how you 
allow your political feelings to bias 
your judgment on the bench,’ 

‘Ma certes,’ said the magistrate, 
loftily, ‘ ’ve mair than a mind to 
commit ye, Sir Jasper, for contempt 
o court. And if ye wull hae it, 
sir, troth had I been Peter, I suld 
hae gaen you as guid as ye gat.’ 

The crowd laughed and cheered, 
Trelawney, with a parting threat, 
‘that the Home Secretary should 
hear of the business,’ departed ; and 
Peter was borne out of Court—the 
hero of a popular ovation, 

* * * * * 

A rumour had reached Nor- 
burn of the fray, and Elsie, who 
had been left to keep the house, 
waited the return of her ‘ folk’ with 
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keen impatience. At length she 
heard the sound of a footstep out- 
side, and on unbarring the door, 
found herself in her lover’s arms. 

‘What is’t? Has anything orra 
happened, Peter? she asked, anxi- 
ously. 

Seating her on his knee beside 
~ glowing hearth, Peter told his 
tale. 

‘ Now, Elsie,’ he said, ‘just ae 
kiss, to finish wi’, ye ken.’ 

Elsie’s answer is not recorded ; 
but (truth to tell) she could not 
help looking with a kindly eye 
upon the stalwart giant ; and Love 
is even now, though the world 
grows old, and its Mays are misty, 
as it was in the bright heroic days, 
when Perseus wooed Andromeda ; 


Then lifting her neck, like a sea-bird 
Peering up over the wave, from the foam-white swells of her bosom, 
Blushing she kissed him ; afar on the topmost Idalian summit 
Laughed in the joy of her heart, farseeing, the Queen Aphrodité. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HESPERUS. 


Dame Life, though fiction out may trick her, 
And in paste gems and frippery deck her, 
Oh! flickering, feeble, and unsicker, 


I’ve found her still; 


Aye, wavering like the willow wicker, 


*T ween good and ill. 


\ Y friend Miles used often to 
~'Z remind me of the association 
which gives a grotesque charm, a 
strange humorous power, to Mr. 
Carlyle’s books. On this hand, the 
supreme law which nominally 
shapes our life; on that, the fan- 
tastic departures from it which in 
our practice we admit. Miles, in 
his grave way, was always thus 
contrasting practice with first prin- 
ciples. He tried the codes of 
Christendom by the precepts of 
Christ. The investigation un- 
doubtedly produced some suffi- 
ciently startling contrasts, Is a 
system of universal selfishness the 
inevitable offshoot of a system of 
boundless beneficence? Christen- 
om is a civitas Dei constructed by 
a divine lawgiver,—does it at a 
single point conform itself to his 
law? Is there a single tribunal in 
Europe where the Sermon on the 
Mount is an authority ? 


Every bagman of that age saw in 
unlimited competition the great 
principle which was to renew 
society. ‘Give us free trade, and 
we will lick creation.’ Eighteen 
hundred years of Christian govern- 
ment ce made this, and this only, 
clear to the British bagman. ‘To 
lick creation’ was the ideal of 
human success at which he had 
arrived, The toil of apostles, the 
devotion of saints, the agony of 
martyrs, had not been expended in 
vain, The British bagman was the 
fruit of the soil which they had 
enriched by their lives, and watered 
with their blood. 

The excitement of the election 
was over ; and with infinite weari- 
ness and disgust Miles looked back 
upon his experience. ‘I would not 
do it again,’ he said, ‘ for a ransom, 
It is filthy work.’ And he threw 
up the window impatiently, and 
let the evening sea-breeze wander 
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into the heated room. ‘Let us 
take a cigar and a stroll, Dean,’ he 
pleaded. ‘Darcy is fast asleep, 
more suo, in the big chair.’ 

‘What a selfish Tot they are,’ he 
continued, as they sauntered along 
the cliffs. ‘ Everybody wants some- 
thing, and something that will 
hurt some one else. Who will 
sacrifice a day’s work to save his 
neighbour’s soul? Are we to hate 
our enemies and our friends alike? 
It cannot be said now, surely, that 
we make any distinction between 
the two.’ 

‘Hush,’ said the Dean ; ‘ you are 
fagged and unstrung. No truth 
worth living for is to be got without 
work ; and yet the reaction after 
work often leaves us too weak to 
profit by what we have gained. 
However, it fits in ultimately.’ 

‘No, no, I am sick of the whole 
thing. It is essentially bad and 
demoralizing. This unrestricted 


competition that they rave about 
is unchristianising society.’ 

‘It is certainly difficult at first 
sight,’ replied the Dean, ‘to believe 
that competition and a gospel of 
goodwill agree.’ 


‘ At first sight!’ exclaimed Miles. 
‘Why, they are radically opposed. 
The principle of competition is— 
Every man for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost; of the 
gospel—Love your neighbour as 
yourself. ‘To do so is to co-operate, 
not to compete.’ 

There was no quality in Leigh- 
ton’s intellect more admirable than 
his consummate impartiality. He 
steered with brave moderation 
between fanaticism and infidelity— 
a most rare and difficult excellence ; 
but on every subject he manifested 
the same calmness and justice of 
judgment. He would not suffer 
sympathy, or enthusiasm, or the 
popularis aura, to drive him in 
any direction where he did not 
clearly see his way, knowing that 
the unguarded impulses of the 
purest sympathy, or the most 
upright enthusiasm, are always to 
be dreaded. 

‘I trust they are not opposed,’ 
he answered, ‘ For if co-operation 
is opposed to competition, and if 
competition be a true economical 
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principle—as I believe it is—then 
co-operation cannot be sound. And 
if it is unsound in politics, it is 
not a precept of the gospel.’ 

‘But is it not found there? 

‘I think not—at least, as com- 
monly understood. Socialism is 
false ; it is the application of indi- 
vidual to political relations. It 
confounds the conscience of the 
man with the conscience of the 
nation, Apply it without qualifi- 
cation, and you arrive—logically 
and not remotely—at persecution. 
But competition is a true principle 
of government; it encourages 
healthy life ; it secures the greatest 
average amount of good to the 
State.’ 

‘Hangthe State!’ exclaimed Miles, 
irreverently. ‘The State devours 
the individual.’ 

‘But we must take care,’ con- 
tinued the Dean, ‘that we work the 
principle in a christian spirit. To 
do this, we must intelligently and 
constantly recognise that competi- 
tion is for the good, not of one 
only, but of all.’ 

* But how many respect the ima- 
ginary barrier you would set up! 
How many, in the heat of the 
scramble, recognise it as the public 
good and not as the private benefit! 
Aman competes because he believes 
that it is for his own advantage. 
The motive-power of competition 
is selfishness,’ 

‘It is, no doubt ; it ought not to 
be. The motive should be—will 
be sometime, I hope—a wise and 
religious recognition of its large 
national expediency. We will 
come right, not by changing the 
system, but by changing the spirit 
in which the system is worked.’ 

‘It comes pretty much to the 
same thing in the end.’ 

‘By no means. You want to 
abolish a true rule of policy; I 
want to keep it, but to clean and 
purify it, if I can.’ 

‘Well, I can’t argue with you 
to-night: but I feel that such a 
principle is at least an inducement 
to selfishness.’ 

‘Ah, my dear Miles,’ said Leigh- 
ton, with a quiet laugh, ‘that will 
not do, I am afraid. Why, life is 
at every point an inducement to 
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selfishness. Tobe born is to receive 
an inducement, a very strong in- 
ducement, to selfishness. The only 
way to get out of the way of these 
inducements is to cease to be alto- 
gether. It is just because all the 
laws of life are inducements to 
selfishness, that there is any room 
for self-sacrifice. Because these 
inducements surround us on every 
side, we are able occasionally to 
turn out a really great man, who 
dares to disobey the clamant in- 
stincts of interest, and sacrifice 
himself that he may save his 
people.’ 

They sat down on the sheltered 
bank of a deep ravine. A hawk or 
araven, disturbed by their presence, 
swept silently along the cliffs. The 
white reflection of the harvest 
moon lay upon the water at their 
feet, and heaved in silvery ripples 
round the mouth of the Witches’ 
Cave. 

‘This is refreshing,’ exclaimed 
Miles, as he lay down, and laved 
his hot hands in the cool green 
grass. ‘ After life’s fitful fever we 
return to thee, O venerable mother ! 
and thou layest thy cold hands 
upon our hearts, and they are still.’ 

After a pause, Leighton said— 

‘Tam glad you denounced into- 
lerance so strongly. It is really 
the greatest temptation in our way. 
How intolerant all of us are at 
heart !” 

‘You, my dear Dean, are the only 
man I know who shouldn’t say so.’ 

‘Nay; I often feel that 1 am 
hugely intolerant. I am intolerant 
of intolerance. I sometimes fancy,’ 
he continued, ‘that we are getting 
more bigoted than we used to be. 
Once we employed visible instru- 
ments of persecution,— 


The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of 
steel ; 


we persecuted frankly and openly 
then; and Iam not sure that the 
moral nature of a nation suffered 
so much when thus relieved. But 
those who now wage war with into- 
lerance do not require to destroy 
Iron or wooden instruments of tor- 
ture, but what are much more dif- 
ficult to get at,—shades of feeling, 
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a habit of thought, prejudices that 
are inwrought with the finest tex- 
tures of the consience. Our civi- 
lization is getting every day more 
impersonal ; we seldom come into 
healthy collision ; the oiled wheel 
slips past the oiled wheel smoothly 
and noiselessly; and our animo- 
sities, though less loud, grow more 
inveterate.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miles, wearily, ‘I fear 
itis so. But it isan old complaint. 
Euripides felt it as we do, “Alas! 
no mortal is there who is free. 
For either he is the slave of money 
or of fortune ; or the populace of 
the city, or the dictates of the laws, 
constrain him to adopt manners 
not accordant with his natural in- 
clinations.” That is the sense of 
what he says, [ think, in the 
Hecuba.’ 

‘The older I grow,’ resumed the 
Dean, ‘the more do I feel that the 
only thing very much worth fight- 
ing for in this world is—freedom ; 
freedom of heart, freedom of 
thought, freedom of conscience. 
What miserable stunted beings we 
become when we cease, either from 
fear or shame, to obey our honest 
convictions. Nothing has a more 
fatal effect on a man’s nature than 
this base compliance. And yet 
some admirable people I know 
fancy that free inquiry on any 
“shelved” topic is pernicious, that 
vast fields of speculation, like the 
snowy slopes of Monte Rosa, are 
not to be trodden by mortal feet.’ 

‘I never argue with such peo- 
ple, said Miles; ‘I simply avoid 
them.’ 

‘It is well, replied the Dean, ‘if 
you can doso. Argument on such 
men is thrown away. It only 
renders their hostility more bitter. 
But when you must not avoid 
them, when they belong to your 
own household, then comes the 
tug to the heart strings. I tell you,’ 
said Leighton, sadly and earnestly, 
as if stirred by some deep and 
painful feeling, ‘there is nothing 
more miserable than to find our- 
selves becoming day after day 
more widely separated from those 
we love; to know that explanation 
is fruitless, that it can only widen 
the breach; to feel that never in 
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this life can we be completely re- 
conciled, that even in the presence 
of death no understanding can be 
come to, and that the parting 
breath conveys a veiled reproach. 
The alienation of the understand- 
ing is more hopeless than the 
alienation of the heart.’ He 
paused a moment, and then con- 
tinued, more calmly: ‘The only 
remedies for this household scourge 
are, manliness and affection ; the 
manliness to dare to believe at any 
risk, and at whatever cost, and that 
rare instinct of love which pene- 
trates through the superficial en- 
vironments of creed to the sound 
heart behind. No love is worth 
the name which cannot do this; 
but even this love is sometimes 
powerless. It is not, I think,’ he 
went on, ‘so much the aggressive- 
ness of the heterodox that is to 
blame, as the ungenial narrowness 
and want of hearty bravery which 
is the fruit of bigotry. It is im- 
possible that the moral lungs can 
respire freely, that the heart can 
beat with healthy vigour, in the 
foul air of intolerance. No; it 


_— affection, and stunts the 


eart.’ 

The Dean had almost forgotten 
the presence of a listener, and 
Miles did not care to interrupt 


im. 

‘Ah, well,’ he resumed, ‘that 
old grief is nearly dried up now. 
And God was very gracious to me 
in his own way. Miles, when you 
marry, seek out such a wife as 
Heaven blessed me with—a woman 
capable of a large tolerance, yet 
withal noble, generous, and devout.’ 

‘It may be I have found her 
already,’ he said, smiling confi- 
dently. 

‘What are you fellows up to? 
exclaimed Darcy, coming up with 
the terriers at his heels. ‘ We have 
run you down. Your cigars be- 
trayed you. Now, Tartar, pitch 
yourself over the rocks, if you 
please ; but in that case the sharks 
will get you. Talking scandal 
against Queen Elizabeth, are you ? 
Just let me know, please, and 
Tartar and I will get out of earshot, 
as we don’t wish to be compro- 
mised.’ 
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‘What were we talking of? asked 
Miles. ‘The virtues of intolerance, 
I think. Have you any views on 
the matter? 

‘I am all for intolerance, said 
Darcy. ‘Tartar os no tolerance 
for a foumart; neither have J. 
Let us worry the vermin out of 
creation. Persecution is one of 
the grand original instincts.’ 

‘The difficulty is to find out who 
the foumarts are,’ replied the Dean. 
‘The chance is, if you begin to 
worry, that you worry a respectable 
tabby, or a domestic Tom. Better 
leave worrying alone.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said Darcy, 
‘Tll do nothing of the kind, I 
think your modern philandering is 
hopelessly wrong. You are getting 
so wretchedly temperate and ra- 
tional that you are losing all man- 
liness. You think nothing of 
showing up your native land, and 
exposing the nakedness of your 
friends, because it’s your duty to be 
impartial, and to love mankind as 
a brother, and all that kind of 
drivel. No, no, give me the patriotic 
fire, the tender piety of Burns, 


The rough burr-thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 

I turned the weedin’-heuk aside, 
An’ spared the symbol dear. 


Besides, I object to the principle. 
People are always repeating parrot- 
like nowadays,—Why should a 
man be shunned by us for holding 
any opinions, if he holds them 
coneule ? Thatis rubbish. Sup- 
pose they are opinions contrary to 
decency, what do you say? Right 
and wrong, and the moral sense of 
mankind, must come in somewhere, 
even in the region of opinion. 
You wont leave Petronius Arbiter 
on your drawing-room table, and 
I wont admit a man into my house 
who holds that there should be no 
limitations on murder or adultery 
or theft.’ 

* And he replies,’ said Miles, ‘ you 
are an intolerant bigot.’ 

‘And I return him no answer 
except this practical one,—I dis- 
agree with you; I think your opi- 
nion leads to certain consequences 
of which I disapprove. I don’t wish 
these to occur in my house, accor- 
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dingly, have the goodness to leave 
it. 1 exclude him, as the Church 
excommunicates him, or the State 
hangs him. Both in public and 

rivate it is the same consideration, 

ow am I to secure my own safety? 
The State says, by penalties; I 
say, by exclusion; and there the 
matter ends,’ 

‘You have fallen on one of the 
stumbling-blocks, answered the 
Dean; ‘I confess I never very 
clearly saw the answer to what you 
urge, though I feel that it hides 
a fallacy. Self-preservation is a 
Jaw, no doubt, both to society and 
the individual ; and it may be right 
to enforce the law more strictly in 
the one case thaninthe other. The 
State has nothing to do with opi- 
nion ; but you may have. Every 
one is the best judge of what is 
required for his own safety, and 
entitled to take the precautions 
which he deems fittest. But per- 
haps we may go even further. When 
the natural repugnance to an opi- 
nion is so keen as to make inter- 
course unpleasant, then let associa- 
tion cease. But a true tolerance 


makes these repugnances as few 


as may be. Testing every opinion 
nicely, closely, conscientiously 
only when we find that it is utterly 
obnoxious to our moral sense, 
should we fence it out. And 
even in the most extreme case, 
having perfect confidence in the 
actual rectitude of the man, we 
may feel that the opinion does not 
infect his life, and that by asso- 
ciating with us he comes under an 
implied contract, an engagement of 
honour, not to disregard the code 
our society adopts.’ 

‘But opinions about the super- 
natural,’ said Miles, ‘and it is 
against these that war is exclusively 
waged by the intolerant, are not 
of a kind that can do practical 
hurt? Yet the odium theologicum 
is bitter as gall. Why should a 
man be excluded from our society 
because he believes in the Unity and 
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not in the Trinity, in feasting and 
not in fasting, in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles and not in the Confession 
of Faith? 

‘Darcy’s definition of liberty, 
said the Dean, ‘ comes, in effect, to 
this—Remove those restrictions, 
and those only, which prevent me 
from doing what I ought to do, 
A very good definition, as far as 
it goes; but it can work in that 
society only where God is the 
visible arbiter. Here, who is to 
be the judge of the ‘ought? 
To what tribunal can you refer 
the cause? When we step in with 
our rude verdicts and our cbarse 
penalties, be sure that in the long 
run we do more harm than good. 
We kill the heretic, but we fan the 
heresy.’ 

‘Settle it between you,’ cried 
Darcy ; ‘but, with your leave, I 
shall continue to worry my fou- 
mart whenever I get the chance. 
Ah! Tartar, lad, what are you 
after ? 

Tartar, with his hair on end, was 
glaring, red-eyed, into a badger’s 
hole. The short, sharp, vicious 
bark, indicated an enemy not dis- 
tant. Occasionally he madea dash 
forward, and then suddenly backed 
out, casting, like the old northmen, 
the earth over his head as he re- 
treated. 

‘He has got his foumart, at 
last,’ said Miles. ‘ Can’t you fancy 
him a Grand Inquisitor? Does not 
that bark of his say as plainly 
as words can, “You and I, sir, 
cannot exist together; there is 
not room in the world for us both, 
and as I am the stronger of the 
two, I will put you out of it? You 
do not smell well; you come be- 
tween the wind and my nobility ; 
you are a nuisance; I am con- 
vinced that it is my duty to 
worry you, and, please the immor- 
tals, I will do it. Our theories of 
the universe, sir, are naturally 
incompatible, so come out, and be 
worried at once.”’ 
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THE ROMAN BOOK-TRADE UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
By THE Ricut HonovuraBlLeE Sir Grorce LEwIs. 


N my Inquiry into the Credibi- 

lity of the Early Roman History, 
vol. i. p. 197, in commenting upon a 
passage of Niebuhr, which speaks 
of popular books being current at 
Rome in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies of the city (354—154 B.C.), 
I made the following remarks :— 


The penury of writing materials, and 
the absence of all literary habits among 
the Romans before the second Punic war, 
forbid the idea that there could have 
been at that time any popular books, his- 
torical or otherwise, in general circula- 
tion. Even under the Empire, the num- 
ber of copies of a book was probably very 
inconsiderable. It may be doubted 
whether there ever were a hundred copies 
of Virgil or Horace in existence at any 
one time, before the invention of print- 
ing.’ 


Mr. Merivale, in his History of the 
Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. 
p. 233, dwells upon the facilities 
afforded by the institution of 
slavery for the multiplication of 
copies of books, in antiquity, and 
he properly calls my attention to 


the discussion of the subject in the 
work of Adolf Schmidt, Geschichte 


der Denk- und Glaubens-Freiheit 
im ersten Jahrhundert der Kaiser- 
herrschaft (Berlin, 1847), with refe- 
rence to the opinion which I had 
expressed in the passage above 
quoted. 

I was acquainted with the work 
in question, but had forgotten the 
discussion to which Mr. Merivale 
adverts. I propose therefore to 
remedy my omission by an exami- 
nation of the chapter in Adolf 
Schmidt’s book, concerning ‘ Lite- 
wey Intercourse and ae Book- 
trade’ (c. v. p. 109—155). 

He begins i dies that a 
prejudice, founded on ignorance, 
prevails, even among scholars, with 
respect to the multiplication of 
books in ancient Greece and Rome ; 
he undertakes to prove that the 
literary activity of antiquity was 
not far removed from that of our 
own time, and was far greater than 


that of the middle ages. He holds 
that thousands of copies of an an- 
cient classic must have been in 
existence, for one to escape the 
destructive barbarism of the me- 
dizval period. This opinion, which 
differs widely from the ordinarily 
received belief on the subject, he 
supports by numerous and detailed 
arguments, which I will proceed to 
state and examine. 

In the first place, he calls atten- 
tion to the copiousness of ancient 
literature, and maintains that the 
number of literary productions was 
greater in antiquity than at the 
present time. What modern na- 
tion, he asks, could, like the Greeks, 
show a list of 150 comic poets, and 
of 1500 original comedies? He 
refers to a passage of Dionysius, 
who speaks of the ‘tens of thou- 
sands’ of Greek writers on ancient 
Roman history ;* and to the 
700,000 books attributed to thie 
Alexandrine library. 

We must, however, distinguish 
between the number of writers, 
and of their literary works, and the 
number of copies of each work ; 
it is conceivable that literary pro- 
ductions may have been numerous, 
but that the number of copies of 
each may have been small. Every 
reader of Athenzeus must be aware 
that the dramatic poets of Athens 
were numerous and prolific, and 
that the separate dissertations pub- 
lished by the antiquarian writers, 
often on very minute points, 
formed a large class, But when 
Dionysius mentions the Greek 
writers on early Roman history by 
‘myriads, it is clear that he in- 
dulges in a rhetorical hyperbole ; 
and the argument derived from the 
number of books in the Alexan- 
drine library, is not so strong as it 
seems at first sight. The nume- 
rical statements of the ancients 
were rarely founded on actual 
enumeration, and therefore were 
rarely accurate. In this case, the 
report varies between 700,000 and 


* 4, 6. 
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400,000." Even as to modern libra- 
ries, there has been much inac- 
curacy and much _ exaggeration, 
owing to the want of actual enume- 
ration, as was shown by Mr. Panizzi 
in his evidence before the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the British 
Museum. Moreover, we are not to 
suppose that ‘ books,’ in the sense 
of the entire works of a single 
author, are meant. The Latin word 
volumen, meant either a separate 
roll of papyrus or parchment, or it 
meant a division of a work, such 
as a single book of Livy’s History. 
In this context it evidently meant 
rolls; and the works of a volu- 
minous writer, such as Plato, Aris- 
totle, Ephorus, Sophocles, or Me- 
nander, would each consist of many 
such rolls. From this statement, 
the number of separate works, or 
of separate writers, cannot be de- 
termined. 

Schmidt next calls attention to 
the Roman custom of readings by 
the author of his poetical or prose 
compositions, to a large audience 
of listeners.t This practice, which 
prevailed to a great extent in the 
early part of the Empire, may prove 
the diffusion of literary tastes 
among the educated Romans; but 
it is unquestionable evidence of 
the paucity and dearness of books. 
Nobody who could buy a book at 
a moderate price, would resort to 
so imperfect and inconvenient a 
substitute as an oral communica- 
tion of its contents. Accordingly, 
since the invention of printing, this 
practice has ceased. 

After these preliminary argu- 
ments, the author advances to the 
material part of his case, and cites 


passages in which the works of 
Cicero, Horace, Propertius, and 
Martial, are described as read by 
the general public of Rome, and as 
even circulating widely in the pro- 
vinces, He thinks that the copies 
of the works of these authors must 
have been reckoned, not by hun- 
dreds, but by thousands. In sup- 
port of this view he appeals to the 
fact that Augustus seized two thou- 
sand copies of a singie work, the 
poems of the pseudo-Sibyl, and 
destroyed them.t The passage of 
Suetonius, to which reference is 
made, shows, however, that the 
seizure extended to all the unautho- 
rized collections of prophecies 
which Augustus could find, and 
that he spared nothing except the 
Sibylline predictions, which had 
long been the official authority for 
the Roman State.§ It was a gene- 
ral measure, prohibiting the posses- 
sion of collections of prophecies by 
private individuals, and requiring 
all copies in private hands to be 
given up.|| The number seized by, 
or surrendered to, the Government, 
proves nothing as to the number of 
any one collection. Two thousand 
is the total number of this class of 
writings, which the Government of 
Augustus was able to seize. Pre- 
dictions were viewed with great 
jealousy by the Roman Govern- 
ment ; the procuring of astrological 
or other prophecies was made a 
crime, and subjected to severe 
punishment, by the Imperial legis- 
ation. 

The measure of Augustus and its 
results, should rather be compared 
with the incident at Ephesus, 
described in the Acts of the 


* Gell. vi. 17, fixes the number of books in the Alexandrine library ‘ad millia 
ferme voluminum septingenta.’ Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 16, also speaks of ‘sep- 
tingenta voluminum millia.” The number of books destroyed in the conflagration of 
the Alexandrine library was reported by Livy at 400,000.—Sen. De Trang. An. ¢. 9; 
Orosius, vi. 15 ; Compare Reimar on Dio Cass, xlii. 38, 

+ Pages 112—116. 
t Page 118. 

§ Quicquid fatidicorum librorum, Greci Latinique generis, nullis vel parum 
idoneis auctoribus, vulgo ferebatur, supra duo millia, contracta undique, cremavit ; 
ac solos retinuit Sibyllinos ; hos quoque, delectu habito ; condiditque duobus forulis 
auratis, sub Palatini Apollinis basii—Suet. Oct. 31. 

|| Tacitus states that Tiberius censured the authorities for receiving a* new 


Sibylline book without sufficient caution, and proceeds thus :—‘ Simul commonefecit, 

quia multa vana sub nomine celebri vulgabantur, sanxisse Augustum, quem intra 

diem ad pretorem urbanum deferrentur neque habere privatim liceret.’—Ann. Vi. 12. 
VOL. LXV, NO, CCCLXXXVIIL. GG 
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Apostles,* when; in consequence 
of St. Paul’s preaching, the posses- 
sors of magical books voluntarily 
brought them forward, and burnt 
them, to the value of 50,000 pieces 
of silver; that is, drachme or 
denarii. If the united value of 
the books on magic at Ephesus 
amounted to 50,000 drachmas, we 
cannot be surprised that 2000 copies 
of prophecies should have been 
found at Rome. 

The surrender of the copies of 
the sacred writings in the posses- 
sion of the African Christians, to 
the Prefect of Africa, in the third 
century, was conducted on so large 
a scale, that the weaker brethren 
who complied with this persecuting 
edict, received the name of tradi- 
tores.t 

A strict perquisition for magical 
books was likewise made in the 
reign of Valens, and many persons 
burnt their entire libraries, lest 
some book should be found in 
them which would support the 
accusation of an informer.t 

The Emperor Severus, in like 
manner, oabeded all the writings 
of mystical contents from the 
Egyptian temples, and locked them 
up in the tomb of Alexander the 
Great at Alexandria § and Diocle- 
tian is reported to have burnt the 
books of the Egyptians relative to 
the production of gold and silver, 
in order to = them from 
growing wealthy, and therefore 
formidable to the Romans,|| 

The author further appeals to 
an anecdote told of a certain 
Regulus by Pliny the Younger, in 
his Epistles :— 

Regulus (says Pliny) is a man of pro- 
digious energy; whatever he does, he 
does with vigour. He has undertaken to 
mourn for his son, and he celebrates his 
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son’s memory as no man ever did before, 
He has multiplied representations of him 
in every variety of painting and sculpture, 
He has composed a memoir of his son ; 
and having first read it to a large audi- 
ence, he has caused a thousand copies of 
it to be distributed over all Italy and the 
provinces. Not content with this, he 
has written publicly to the decemvirs in 
the municipia, requesting that one of 
their number, who has the strongest 
voice, will read it to the people.4] 


This must be considered as the 
eccentric act of a rich man ; and it 
proves nothing as to the ordinary 
operations of trade with respect to 
the multiplication of copies. 

Another fact pressed by Schmidt 
into the service of his argument is, 
the circulation of the ‘diurna po- 
puli Romani’ in the provinces, 
mentioned by Tacitus,** which he 
compares with modern newspapers. 
The precise nature of these ‘acta 
diurna’ is obscure and difficult to 
determine ; but they seem to have 
been an official publication, and to 
have been meagre in their contents. 
The fragments published by Dod- 
well, whether genuine or spurious, 
probably afford a tolerable idea of 
their real contents.tt It cannot be 
supposed that in the extent either 
of their circulation or of their con- 
tents, they resembled modern news- 
papers. 

he secret of the vast extension 
of the book-trade under the Roman 
Empire is, according to Schmidt, 
to be explained in a single word. 
That word is slavery. What the 
art of printing does in modem 
times was, he thinks, effected in 
antiquity by the institution of 
slavery. Every printing press 
which now exists was, he believes, 
represented in the middle ages by 
a few monks, but under the Roman 


* xxxix. 19. 
+ See Milman’s History of Christianity, vol. ii. pp. 366-7. 
+ Amm. Mare. xxix. 1, 2. 
§ Dio Cass. Ixxv. 13. 
|| Joannes Antiochenus, Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 601, cited by Suidas in 
AvorAnrravdc and xnpeia. This John of Antioch appears to have lived in the middle 


of the seventh century. 


4 Ep. iv. 7. 
** Ann. xvi. 22. 


vol. i, 1857. 


+t See Zell, Ueber die Zeitungen der alten Rimer, Ferienschriften, Neue Folge, 
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Empire by hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of slaves, Every large house- 
hold was, he thinks, provided with 
slaves, who acted as readers and 
copyists, and were as necessary a 
part of a Roman establishment _as 
cooks and carvers, Even the Ro- 
man ladies were provided with 
female readers and transcribers of 
their own. In support of the latter 
assertion, Schmidt refers to two 
passages of Juvenal. The first is 
as follows :— 


Si nocte maritus 
Aversus jacuit, periit libraria, ponunt 
Cosmete tunicas, tarde venisse Liburnus 
Dicitur, et poenas alieni pendere somni 
Cogitur. —vi. 475—9. 


In this passage a Roman wife is 
described as inflicting indiscrimi- 
nate punishment on her slaves, 
The ibraria and the cosmete un- 
dergo the whip. The lady who in- 
flicts these punishments has not, 
however, any literary tastes; the 
libraria* is explained by the Latin 
scholiast as lanipendia ; she is the 
slave who weighs out the wool to 
the female slaves—a necessary 
office in a Roman household, where 
wool-spinning wasan habitual work. 
The mistress, or a slave trusted by 
her, weighed out the wool to the 
working slaves, and weighed it 
again when it was returned by 
them after having undergone the 
process of spinning. Hence Dei- 
anira writes to Hercules, in Ovid's 
Epistle, alluding to his spinning for 
Omphale : 

Non fugis, Alcide, victricem mille laborum 

Rasilibus calathis imposuisse manum ? 
Crassaque robusto deducis pollice fila, 
AXquaque famose pensa rependis here.’+ 


The same poet likewise uses the 

word pensum in the description of 

Lucretia spinning with her slave- 

girls : 

Lumen ad exiguum famule data pensa 
trahebant.—Fast., xi. 741. 


Virgil applies the same word to 
the task weighed out by the chaste 
Italian housewife : 


* Heroid. ix. 75-8. 
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Famulasque ad lumina longo 
Exercet penso, castum ut servare cubile 
Conjugis, et possit parvos educere natos. 

4in., viii. 411. 


In the second passage, ix. 109, 
there is no mention of a dibrarva 
or of a Roman matron; but the 
librarius is coupled with the archi- 
magirt and the carptores, and may 
either be a weigher or a copyist. 

Schmidt further states, as a proof 
of the literary curiosity at Rome, 
that an author was often asked for 
the loan of his manuscript, imme- 
diately after the public reading, 
and before the publication. The 
only evidence cited in support of 
this assertion is the passage of 
Juvenal, where he speaks of the 
difficulty of getting a living at 
Rome, without condescending to 
dishonourable practices : 


Mentiri nescio, librum 
Si malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere. 
—iii. 41. 


All that this passage proves is, 
that if a person wished to compli- 
ment an author, he did not buy his 
book and praise it, but asked him 
for the loan of a copy. 

Schmidt carries his argument to 
its legitimate extent, and under- 
takes to prove that the invention 
of linen, paper, and of the printing 
press has not facilitated the multi- 
plication of books. 


It is true (he says) that writing is a 
slower process than printing; but the 
inference that the multiplication of a 
literary work must therefore advance 
more slowly by writing than by printing 
is founded on a fallacy. The error arises 
from confounding the practice of anti- 
quity with that of the middle ages and of 
modern times. According to the latter, 
the transcript is made by a single copyist; 
but according to the former, the multi- 
plication was effected by dictation to a 
plurality of copyists. The larger capital 
a bookseller possessed, the greater was 
the number of scribes whom he could 
simultaneously set in motion with profit, 
especially if they were slaves, who cost 
only their maintenance and instruction.— 
Pp. £30. 


e The word libraria is also misinterpreted by Wallon, Hist. 
de U' Esclavage dans U Antiquité, vol. ii. p. 146. 


+ These two passages are erroneously referred to as vi. 457, ix. 106. 
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If this argument were sound, the 
inventions of paper and printing 
would not have been attended with 
the mighty consequences which 
experience proves them to have 
produced, It rests, however, on 
several false assumptions. 

In the first place, it assumes that 
amongst an intelligent white popu- 
lation such as that of Europe slave 
labour is cheaper than free labour ; 
but this is an error. With respect 
to the cheapness of labour, ancient 
Rome had no advantage over 
modern France, Germany, or Eng- 
land. 

In the next place, it is to be ob- 
served that, although dictation to 
several copyists may accelerate the 
process of copying, yet it does not 
place the work of transcription on 
a level with printing in respect of 
cost. Schmidt maintains that when 
the number of copies to be pro- 
duced does not exceed that of the 
copyists, copying from dictation is 
a more rapid process than print- 
ing, for that writing is a quicker 
operation than setting the press. 
But the question is one of com- 
parative cheapness, not of com- 
parative speed. It may be true 
that a thousand copyists writing 
from dictation would produce a 
thousand copies of Milton sooner 
than a thousand printed copies 
could be produced. Speed, indeed, 
can be attained in printing by dis- 
tributing the matter among nume- 
rous compositors, as is proved by 
the reports of a long parliamentary 
debate which the Zvmes furnishes 
in print within a few hours from 
its termination. In general, how- 
ever, great speed is not an advan- 
tage; and if sufficient time is 
allowed, a few workmen, with the 
aid of a printing-press, can pro- 
duce a thousand copies of Milton 
far more cheaply than they can be 
produced by the hand. It may be 
true that a given quantity of 
manuscript can be copied by the 
hand more quickly than it can be 
set in type by a single individual ; 
but in the case of writing, each 
copy is an intelligent process, 
whereas in printing the setting of 
the press is the only intelligent 
process, which has to be performed 
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only once, and the oo by which 
the copies are multiplied is purely 
mechanical. 

The third assumption involved 
in this comparison of copying from 
dictation with printing 1s, that the 
writing materials are of equal 
value, whereas the price of papyrus 
or parchment in antiquity was far 
greater than of paper at present; 
and even if the cost of labour had 
been the same, an ancient book 
would have been far dearer than a 
modern book. 

Typography is far more compact 
than writing. Even if the writing 
materials were of equal value, the 
quantity required for a manuscript 
would be far greater than would be 
required for printing the same 
composition. Tf the ancients had 
been provided with linen paper, 
they would doubtless have multi- 
plied books even without the aid 
of printing to a far greater extent 
than they were able to do upon 
papyrus and parchment. he 
practice of writing on palimpsests 

roves the strength of this obstacle. 

he quantity of writing at present 
for letters, public offices, litigation, 
deeds and contracts, banking, the 
accounts of tradesmen, and schools, 
is doubtless far greater than it was 
in antiquity, notwithstanding the 
invention of printing; the insti- 
tution of a letter post has alone 
afforded a motive for the multipli- 
cation of manuscripts far more 
powerful than existed in any an- 
cient state. This is owing to the 
cheapness and abundance of paper. 
Yet writing by hand is an ex- 
pensive process as compared with 
——— To copy the Bible at 
aw stationer’s prices would cost 
above £70. 

Our information as to the prices 
of books is too scanty, and the 
examples adduced by Schmidt are 
too few, to establish any proposition 
inconsistent with these general pre- 
sumptions. 

Schmidt, on the authority of a 
passage in the Life of Atticus, by 
Cornelius Nepos, and of some al- 
lusions in Cicero’s Epistles, magni- 
fies Atticus into a great publishing 
bookseller, and considers his esta- 
blishment as devoted to the multi- 
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lication of books on a large scale. 
on states that Atticus had a 
moderate household of slaves ; but 
that the slaves which he kept were 
selected for their literary attain- 
ments; that he had excellent 
readers, and several copyists ; and 
that even the slaves who attended 
the person of Atticus were able to 
perform the part of readers and 
writers.* The allusions of Cicero 
to the transcription of some of his 
writings by the slaves of Atticus, 
and to their correction of some 
errors which he had committed, do 
not at all support the imaginary 
superstructure which Schmidt has 
raised upon them. 

The author further alleges the 
existence of numerous booksellers’ 
shops at Rome :* every quarter of 
the city, he says, swarmed with 
them. His evidence is, however, 
collected from writers of different 
dates: the booksellers whom he 
enumerates never co-existed at 
Rome. Some of the passages 
which he quotes are likewise per- 
verted : thus, Seneca puts certain 
imaginary cases with respect to the 
possession of writings of Cicero 


and Livy by a bookseller named 
Dorus ;+| whence Schmidt infers 
that Dorus was the publisher of 
the works of Cicero and Livy in 
Seneca’s time. With respect to the 
nature and extent of the business 
carried on by the Roman _book- 


sellers, upon which everything 
turns, the information produced is 
very deficient. 

The next proofs adduced are the 
number of worthless writers, and 
the export trade of books to the 
provinces. Schmidt, however, mis- 
translates a passage of Horace on 
this subject. Horace, according to 
his account, says that an instructive 
and entertaining book produces a 
large sum to the author, and even 
crosses the sea. The poet, however, 
puts these two cases in the alter- 
native: one book, he says, yields a 
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profit to its publisher ; another even 
crosses the sea, and gives the writer 
a lasting reputation.t 

The absence of copyright is 
further alleged as furnishing faci- 
lities for the multiplication of 
copies, particularly by the hands of 
slaves in private families. But the 
absence of this protection proves 
the limited importance of rights 
of this class, If literary works had 
been numerous, and the business of 
publishers had been conducted 
upon a large scale, a demand for 
legal protection would inevitably 
have arisen from the interests of 
authors and booksellers. It arose, 
in fact, soon after the invention of 
printing, and was granted by sepa- 
rate prwilegia for each work, in 
combination with the censorship 
and licensing of books, before a 
general law of copyright was in- 
troduced. 

Schmidt sees that the absence of 
a law of copyright affords a strong 
presumption against the remune- 
ration of authors. He attempts, 
however, to reconcile this incon- 
sistency by suggesting that a book- 
seller produced so many copies of 
the first edition, that he secured 
himself against all loss from 
piratical transcribers. But this 
remedy must have been ineffectual 
if used with prudence, and ruinous 
if used on a large scale ; for a book- 
seller could not in antiquity, more 
than in modern times, anticipate 
with certainty the taste and de- 
mand of the public for a new 
work. 

The author further adverts to the 
supposed number of books used 
for educational purposes, and ac- 
cumulated in public and private 
libraries ; but his facts and argu- 
ments are altogether insufficient to 
establish his conclusion that ‘lite- 
rary intercourse was nearly, if not 
altogether, as active under the 
Roman Empire, as it is at the pre- 
sent day.’§ His remark, moreover, 


* Nep. Att. 13. 
+ De Benef. vii. 6. 
t Hic meret aera liber Sosiis ; hic et mare transit, 
Et longum noto scriptori prorogat evum. 


De Arte Poet. 345. 


§ Page 148. 
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that the great activity of literature 
at Rome stood in the same relation 
to the origin of Christianity as the 
invention of printing to the Refor- 
mation,* is fanciful and groundless, 
Christianity did not originate in 
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Rome, or spring out of Roman 
literature. It had no connexion 
with the Roman book trade, and 
had taken firm root in Asia Minor 
and Greece before it was introduced 
into Italy. 


NUMIDIA. 


No region was wide enough for me; so I went forth immediately, seeking the 


desert.—Arabian Nights. 


O the traveller bound for Africa, 

a couple of days at Marseilles 
is a capital preparative. As the 
mystic gridiron of the Freemasons, 
according to the popular super- 
stition, serves to try the pluck of 
the neophyte, and to show whether 
or not he has nerve enough for 
further ordeals, Marseilles, with its 
heat and glare, mistral and mos- 
quitoes, tests the patience and 
firmness of purpose of any adven- 
turous spirit who may have con- 
ceived the design of taking his 
pleasure among the palm-groves of 
the Sahara. Nor are there want- 
ing experts who, if he makes 
known his intention, will put his 
resolution to further proof. A 
remark on the heat will generally 
bring out some allusions to the 
sufferings of the soldiers in Algeria. 
Hint that the mistral is not as re- 
freshing as a zephyr, and you are 
requested not to venture an opinion 
on that or any other wind before 
you have felt a puff of the sirocco ; 
and as for mosquitoes, just wait 
till you get tp Algiers, that’s all. 
The last admonition is the one 
which will make the deepest im- 
pression, if you have already paid 
that octroi duty which these unre- 
lenting insects generally contrive 
to levy on every one bringing fresh 
blood into the Marseilles market. 
Over-night perhaps, following a 
natural impulse and being, as the 
poet says, ‘unawares of the ways 
of this bad town,’ you opened your 
bedroom-window before seeking 
the couch where you expected, as 
you had every right to do, to sleep 
the sleep of the just. Most tra- 
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vellers who have sojourned in a 
Mediterranean port, and are not 
blessed with a cuticle of the colour 
and substance of their own port- 
manteaus, know the sort of night 
that follows an indiscretion of this 
sort. As you are dropping off to 
sleep, there comes at you from the 
outer darkness a blast of a fiercely 
blown little trumpet, which vibrates 
in your ears like the note of a very 
shrill musical glass; and, if you 
are at all familiar with the sound, 
drives sleep away at once. The 
first thing to be done is to shut the 
window, and in the course of this 
operation you damage your fingers 
with that combination of crank 
and lever employed to fasten win- 
dows in France. Your temper is 
thus dangerously roused, and with 
towel and lighted taper you go 
forth to battle determined to spare 
neither age nor sex. In the blind- 
ness of your wrath you murder a 
couple of innocent sleeping flies, 
and smash a late spider who is 
hurrying home to bed up the wall ; 
but of the enemy you can see 
nothing. He is in ambush, how- 
ever, watching you, for no sooner 
are you in bed and the candle out 
than he returns to the charge. 
Then you think of trying strata- 
gem, and letting him settle before 
you attack him. After a prolonged 
fantasia in something unusually 
sharp, the music comes to a sudden 
stop, and you prepare to steal out 
your hand for a match, when sting! 
goes his stiletto into the corner of 
your left eyelid, and instinctively 
you deal yourself a thwack on the 
adjacent organ that for the mo- 
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ment produces the effect of the 
final burst of fireworks at Cremorne. 
Surely you hit him that time, you 
think; but you didn’t, and he 
comes down on you again as soon 
as you are quiet; and so, with 
sorties and retreats and severe 
punishment about the face—and 
perhaps, if you have mosquito 
curtains, a diversion created by 
setting fire to the house—the night 
drags on until at last, wearied out 
and fairly beaten off, you bid him 
bite his best, and fall into a dogged 
doze and dream that you are being 
pursued down very steep steps on 
account of an informality in your 
passport by the whole French 
army, which somehow changes 
into a cloud of mosquitoes just as 
you are -getting away. But the 
sorest trial comes with the morn- 
ing light. The field of Waterloo 
on the morning of the 19th was 
not a more touching spectacle than 
that which your glass presents to 
ou. Left eye nearly closed; eye- 
lia pendulous, looking like a little 
sack of currant jelly, and forcing 
you to regard nature with a wink 
fixed and rueful; forehead all over 


bumps like the crust of a pigeon- 
pie or the surface of a common 
where the moles have been burrow- 


ing. Nay, more than this. There 
are yet other woes in store for you, 
for is there not an unusual feeling 
about the tip of your nose? 
Surely the accursed insect cannot 
have violated the sanctity of that 
sacred feature? And yet, now that 
you come to look at it, there does 
seem to be something wrong ; it is 
far redder than it has any right to 
be in a person of your strictly tem- 
perate habits, and viewed side- 
ways, there is a decided lump on 
the end of it. This is the cruellest 
blow of all. Now, you think you 
could have been happy with a 
closed eye and a knobby forehead. 
What is even a black eye to a nose 
that is gradually assuming—for 
you do feel it saalibenedive dimen- 
sions and colour of a tomato ? 
There is something rudely heroic 
about a black eye; it may have 
been received in the defence of 
beauty and virtue, but the expres- 
sion of your unfortunate counte- 
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nance is simply comical, and here 
you are condemned to go about for 
at least eight-and-forty hours (sup- 
posing you don’t get bitten again) 
with bitterness in your heart, 
irritation in your skin, and a 
physiognomy as grotesque as a 
pantomime mask. How are you 
to face that excessively jocular 
and obviously unfeeling old major 
below stairs who is on his way to 
join his regiment in India, and the 
uncommonly pleasant family who 
are going to Nice, including the 
being who is all soul and sat next 
you at the table-’hdte yesterday? 
If you were in spirits you might 
sing her a comic song with won- 
derful effect, but with such a nose 
and eye you cannot attempt to 
quote poetry as you did last night. 
And you get no sympathy, or if 
you do, it is of an offensive kind. 
The major recommends you to 
wear a raw beefsteak on your nose, 
and the head gargon says, ‘Mon 
Dieu! mais monsieur vous étes 
abimé,’ and assures you you must 
have brought the mosquito in your 
baggage, for such a thing was 
never known in the house before. 
There is, however, one fact about 
Marseilles which to some extent 
compensates the traveller for this 
and other discomforts. In no city 
in the world is he let off so cheaply 
in the matter of ‘chief objects of 
interest.’ There is nothing which 
‘you really must see, or about 
which you need be the least un- 
easy lest it should rise up in judg- 
ment against you hereafter, as ‘the 
finest thing of its kind in Europe, 
or ‘ the greatest loss you ever had.’ 
You are not obliged to spend half 
a day looking for the Rue des 
Senteurs, where stands the cabaret 
of the Poisson Vieux, beneath 
whose humble roof the gallant 
anybody did anything. The man 
‘eminent,’ ‘illustrious, and ‘ill- 
fated’ men who might have taken 
this sort of advantage of posterity 
have been considerate enough to 
be born and buried nowhere in 
articular. There is not even, I 
loliere, a single picture ‘of which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has left the 
following eloquent criticism.’ One 
sight, indeed, there is which may 
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be gratifying to travellers of a cer- 
tain temperament. Perched on 
one of those bare grey hills that 
surround Marseilles, and looking 
down on the housetops and omni- 
bus-roofs of the city, is the chapel 
of Notre Dame de la Garde, the 
great centre of the devotion of 
Marseilles and the neighbourhood. 
All day sleek priests, with their 
petticoats daintily tucked up, and 
ancient mariners and matrons, 
in general fully blown for the path 
is steep, are climbing the steps 
which lead from the city up to 
the chapel. Especially in time of 
trouble, when war or cholera is 
raging or the equinoctial gales 
blow, for the good people of Mar- 
seilles believe that ‘in great emer- 
gencies there is nothing like a 
prayer’ to Notre Dame de la Garde, 
and the shrine, like the Funds 
at home, serves to indicate the 
extent of public anxiety, the only 
difference being, that instead of 
saying there was a fall of so many 
per cent., they say, so many went 
up to Our Lady of the Lookout 
yesterday. From floor to roof the 
chapel is hung with votive knick- 
knacks, and probably no church 
in Christendom so practically denies 
the doctrine that faith without 
works (of art) avails anything. It 
looks like something between the 
Suffolk-street Gallery and the 
United Service Museum. The 
walls are covered with pictures of 
accidents by flood a field, of 
steamers blowing up and fishing- 
boats going down, of death-bed 
scenes and surgical operations, each 
with its label setting forth by 
whom it was presented ‘ex voto? 
while from above dangle models of 
ships, pairs of crutches, legs, arms, 
and other emblems of danger or 
suffering. There is a little shop 
outside for the sale of the com- 
moner articles of this sort, where 
they also keep in stock a few good 
plain sea-pieces and shipwrecks, 
much recommended for ordinary 
use. Ido not think, however, it 
does as good a business as an 
adjacent establishment, where 
there is provision for the flesh in 
the form of absinthe and lemonade. 
No British tourist who keeps a 
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ournal, and is fond of recording 
his ‘impressions, should neglect 
the chance. If he belong to the 
old comfortable glorious-consti- 
tutional school of travellers which 
is now nearly extinct, he will have 
a rare opportunity for expressing 
his contempt of the ‘ degrading and 
superstitious practices which shock 
the eye at every turn in these 
countries.’ On the other hand, the 
sentimental and cosmopolitan order 
of mind will also find food for 
meditation, There, for instance, is 
a poor old soul who has come up 
to pray for Jacques or Pierre, who 
is away on the Cochin China ex- 
pedition, and to vow, at the least, a 
candle if he comes back safe and 
sound, Should we not respect her 
simple piety? Tread lightly, my 
brother, as you pass that meekly 
bending figure. Disturb her not, 
for that sound sleep she is enjoy- 
ing will be very refreshing after 
such a fatiguing ascent on such a 
hot day. 

Notre Dame de la Garde ex- 
cepted, there is nothing to do at 
Marseilles, unless it be to lounge on 
the quays. To a thoroughbred 
lounger—not a flaneur, he is of 
Paris Parisian, and is unhappy off 
the Boulevards, but a real con 
amore stroller—there is a peculiar 
attraction about quays. ‘The stir 
and bustle afford him that pleasure 
an indolent man always takes in 
witnessing activity in which he is 
not obliged to takea share ; and he 
finds there in the greatest abun- 
dance the class of object he loves 
to contemplate. By some law as 
yet unexplained, all the eccentrici- 
ties of a city gravitate towards its 
quays. There and thereabouts are 
congregated invariably the men 
who are engaged in abnormal 
trades, who belong to exceptional 
professions, who deal in articles 
that you fancy no one ever pur- 
chased except in a dream or in a 
pantomime. There are plenty of 
cities in Europe that afford facili- 
ties for the indulgence of this pas- 
time. In Paris, for instance, what 
noble sauntering ground there is 
in the cheerful neighbourhood of 
the Morgue, where the old curiosity 
shops are; and between the Pont 
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‘Neuf and the Pont des Arts, where 
the river wall is crowned with trays 
of coins, and medals, and Rem- 
brandt etchings manufactured in 
the adjacent Latin quarter, and 
little religious books fifty centimes 
au choix ; at Rotterdam, under the 
trees of the Boompjes, where the 
wanderer ‘slacks his course, cheered 
with the grateful smell’ of cinna- 
mon, and rum, and molasses; at 
Bordeaux, where the peaceful re- 
tainers of the rival castles of La- 
fitte, La Rose, and Margaux stand 
ready to draw samples in the cause 
of their chieftains; at Antwerp, 
where the busy steamers are stir- 
ring up the lazy Scheld, and pro- 
testing with all their force of waste 
pipe and paddle against the dreamy 
old-world influence of the cathedral 
chimes ;—above all, along that 
paradise of idlers which lies beneath 
the pillar of St. Mark at Venice, 
where Shylock has walked up and 
down many a time with young 
members of the council, and talked 
about the impossibility of renew- 
ing, and where now the pigeons 
(who also, by the way, seem to 
have their little bill transactions 
with one another) strut gravely in 
the sunshine, looking for a liveli- 
hood, 

But none of these cities can show 
anything fit to compare with the 
quays of Marseilles. The long strip 
of dirty water called the Old Port— 
an old port crusted with abomina- 
tions, and so ‘peculiar’ that the very 
fish will not touch it—is covered 
with ships of every nationand build, 
and the pavement at each side is 
crowded with human craft display- 
ing a corresponding variety of rig. 
It may be observed that there is 
a curious likeness between these 
men and the vessels they belong to. 
Between ‘Tom Bowling of Deptford 
and that cousin of his, Enoch 
Bowling, who maintains discipline 
on the high seas with knuckle- 
dusters and belaying pins, there is 
a difference very much like that 
which exists between the Susan of 
London and that rakish barque, 
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the Ephraim P. Slogger of New 
York; while red-shirted, bristly- 
bearded, unwashed Mons. Bolin of 
Dieppe, may be at once distin- 
guished from either by very nearly 
the same features which serve to 
distinguish his ship, the Princesse 
Mathilde, from the other two ves- 
sels. And any one of these, again, 
as he rolls along up the quay in 
nether garments painfully taut in 
parts, differs from Tomaso Bolino 
of Genoa, or that baggy-breeched 
Boulingos from Smyrna, quite as 
much as a brig under double-reefed 
topsails from the loose lateen- 
rigged craft of the Mediterranean, 
They all agree, however, in wearing 
their hats, or skull-caps, or red 
jellybags, as near the nape of the 
neck as possible ; in having a kind 
of lurching gait, as if there was 
a heavy ground-swell, and not 
enough wind to give them steerage 
way ; and in always sailing in small 
fleets of four and five, telling yarns, 
as far as one can judge. Even the 
yarns, [ venture to say, have a 
strong family likeness, and whether 
in Greek, or Turkish, or Italian, 
are merely versions of the one 
which Tom is spinning to his two 
messmates, and of which the 
following fragment reaches the ear 
— But J warn’t agoing to stand 
that, you know, so [ ups and sez, 
“ Bill,” sez I, “youre a;”’ the 
rest of the speech and the character 
assigned to Bill being lost to the 
reporter through an adjournment 
of the discussion into a house that 
bears on its window the legend 
‘Englich bier.’ It is a curious, and 
of course a sad fact, that here as 
well as in other Continental sea- 
ports, the English language appears 
chiefly in the form of invitations 
to liquor. It is to be feared that, 
where’er he roams, whatever realms 
he sees, poor Tom’s taste untra- 
vell’d fondly: turns to the stimu- 
lants of his youth, and forces the 
foreign purveyor to provide him 
with ‘rhum’ and ‘portare, and 
‘ punsch,’ and ‘ grocs."* Next to the 
English, the Greeks seem to be the 
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poate most cared for by the Mar- 
seilles tradesmen. For their bene- 
fit the marine store of M. George 
Ventura is, with Homeric sonorous- 
ness, described as Kardornya Teop- 
cov Bevrovpa, In fact, all their 
ittle wants and comforts are seen 
to. Another Philhellene calls at- 
tention to his dvayxaiov mpos 5 
éxaroora, and a grandiloquent bar- 
ber introduces himself as xovpevs 
trav ‘EdAnvev. Fancy getting your 
hair cut in Greek! I wonder how 
he coaxes a customer to buy a pot 
of regenerative unction, and whe- 
ther he employs the language of 
Demosthenes on the Crown when 
he tells him his hair is getting 
rather thin on the top. 
Wonderfully perfect in their cos- 
mopolitanism are these quays of 
Marseilles. There are places where 
ou can get medical advice in any 
nguage from Cockney to Coptic ; 
clothiers who keep ready-made 
every article from a kilt to a yash- 
mak, and who will turn you out 
dressed in any known costume, at 
five minutes’ notice; hatters who 
would make nothing of an order 
for half a dozen turbans. You 


might indeed indulge in any eccen- 
tricity that money would enable 


you to perpetrate. You might 

urchase a complete outfit for the 

olar regions, or set up a mena- 
gerie, or furnish a library, or esta- 
blish a museum, or fit out a priva- 
teer at a moment’s notice, or with- 
out being obliged to walk more 
than ten yards in any direction. 
On one side is Marseilles Moses, 
who tempts you with his ‘ choix de 
dix mille pantalons a quinze francs.’ 
On the other the canary and parrot 
merchant, whose door is guarded 
by a moulting and feeble-minded 
old cockatoo, that sits blinking in 
the sun and laughing horribly over 
his tin pannikin of bread and 
water. Then there is the shop of 
the dealer in marine curiosities, 
who exhibits shells so monstrous 
and many-chambered that no rea- 
sonable molluse could have lived 
in them without taking in lodgers, 
and puts in his window hideous 
prickly fish, that look at you with 
staring eyes and gaping mouths, as 
if you were a ghost. And then 
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there are watchmakers who manu- 
facture a serviceable sea-going ar- 
ticle, just like Captain Cuttle’s ; 
and dealers in ship furniture, who 
sell binnacles, and logs, and mar- 
ling-spikes, and harpoons, and 
shark-hooks, and other objects that 
recal to your mind the days when 
you used to read Peter Parley’s 
Tales about the Sea. But in the 
window of a dentist hard by, who 
with a bitter humour arranges his 
patient’s teeth in grim arabesques 
upon a black board, you may see 
an object even more suggestive of 
the wonders of the ocean. It looks 
like a chest protector, but is in 
reality an ‘apparel contre le mal 
de mer; a label, considerately 
rinted in English as well as in 
“rench, gives directions for its use. 
You are to apply it ‘to the pit of 
the stomach by means of the 
strings adapted to his lateral parts, 
whilst the string forming the 
handle is passed round the neck, 
and prevents it sliping down- 
wards, Nota—This apparatus dont 
sticks to the skin, and leaves none 
trace.” The delicate attention 
shown in offering to make English 
travellers participators in such an 
inestimable boon, will, I trust, be 
appreciated by every one who 
knows in what light the French 
regard the mal de mer. 

It was our great staple of con- 
versation for the first day on board 
the Messageries Impériales steamer 
Chellif, bound for Stora, Bona, and 
Tunis; and I believe before we 
were well out of the harbour every- 
body on board knew exactly what 
were the hopes and fears of every- 
body else regarding the dreaded 
malady. There certainly was no- 
thing to justify any extraordinary 
apprehensions, Sea or sky could 
not by any possibility look more 
thoroughly good-humoured. The 
mistral had been succeeded by a 
light westerly wind, which just 
wrinkled and crisped the blue 
Mediterranean in the distance. 
The white lateen sails of the out- 
ward-bound fishing-boats and the 
white buildings on the rocky 
islands of Rattoneau and Pomégue 

littered cheerily in the sunshine. 
ven grim old Chateau d’If seemed 
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to look down ina good-natured way 
on the little dimples of waves that 
played about its feet, like a well- 
meaning Newfoundland watching 
the frolics of a kitten; and alto- 
gether gave one the idea of having 
washed off the burnt cork of its 
melodramatic days, and settled 
down as a respectable and inflexible 
coast-guard station. I must say it 
was only among the upper ten 
thousand of the quarter-deck that 
there seemed to be any misgivings. 
Impending nausea produced no 
effect on the jollity of the third- 
class and deck passengers. These 
were, with scarcely an exception, 
soldiers returning after sick-leave 
or furlough to rejoin their regi- 
ments in Africa; and of course 
they immediately made themselves 
perfectly at home, as French sol- 
diers will anywhere, and under 
any circumstances. Long before 
we were out of the bay they were 
as firmly established on the deck 
as if they were in a winter camp, 
with the intention of commencing 
operations against the funnel in 
spring. Cunningly devised tents 


and awnings were set up to keep 


off the sui, impromptu beds made 
up with greatcoats and bits of sail- 
cloth, or anything that came to 
hand, The manufacture of ciga- 
rettes set in with severity, and poor 
Jack of the steamer, after one or 
two feeble attempts to keep things 
more ship-shape, was forced to 
yield to military organization and 
retire to tne forecastle. 

The quarter-deck, I observe, takes 
a much longer time to settle down. 
Nearly every one has brought up a 
book, acting on that mistaken 
notion that the deck of a vessel at 
sea is a good place for reading. 
But somehow Edmond About and 
the last pamphlet on the Last 
Question remain uncut, and hour 
after hour slips by in watching the 
groups in the waist, and listening 
to snatches of bivouac songs, and 
in talking to one another about 
our respective destinations. As it 
is in the fore part of the vessel, so 
it is here. The military element 
is strongly predominant. There 
are, however, some three or four 
civilians bound for Constantina or 
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Tunis on commercial business, and 
one who is bound for Algeria gene- 
rally, and is forced to admit he has 
no business of any sort there, which, 
from the unusualness of the circum- 
stance, makes him an object of some 
curiosity, and a recipient of a 
good deal of conflicting advice as 
to what he ought to do. And here, 
an limine, and once for all, let me 
say, that one of the pleasantest 
recollections the tourist will bring 
away with him from North Africa 
will be of the many kindnesses he 
will be sure to receive at the hands 
of the officers of the French army. 
Algeria is so completely a military 
colony that they seem to consider 
themselves in some sort the hosts 
of the stranger who comes to visit 
it, and are always friendly, and 
kindly, and anxious to do the 
honours of the country. 

It is wonderful, considering that 
you do next to nothing, how fast 
the time slips by at sea. The 
sailor who has to notify how many 
bells it is, seems to be always 
coming aft for that purpose. No 
sooner is breakfast down and 
digested, than the steward begins 
to make the circuit of the deck, 
telling every one that dinner is on 
the table. And so the day goes in 
utter sensuality, eating, drinking, 
smoking ; watching the waves as 
they go spinning by with a hiss 
and gurgle; and perhapsin moments 
of extraordinary mental activity. 
looking out over the sea, and 
speculating on the destination and 
nationality of some chance sail in 
the offing. By way of experiment, 
the second day we were out IL 
started a log. I find that at 11.15 
there was a shoal of porpoises in 
sight. At 12 came the ceremony 
of heaving the log, and mutual 
congratulations on the news that 
we were making ten knots an hour. 
At 3.20 there was great excitement 
about a bird which seemed to be 
following us. It turned out to be 
a falcon; and shortly after there 
appeared a turtle-dove which, being 
more weary, actually came on board 
and perched on one of the boats, 
prompting the very pertinent query 
as to what business he had in that 
galley at some hundred and fifty 
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miles from the nearest land. Then 
were seen some flying fish, which 
are entered in the log as glittering 
like ‘a handful of new sixpences.’ 
This, although a rude and clumsy 
comparison, does, I am bound to 
say, convey some idea of the way 
in which a shoal of fiying fish 
shoots out of a wave, sparkling in 
the sun for a moment like small 
silver, and dropping into the sea 
again, as if Neptune in a waggish 
mood was flinging the change of 
half a sovereign to the ragged little 
tritons turning ‘ cartwheels’ before 
his chariot. ‘The next event seems 
to have been the appearance of a 
steamer going westward. Disputes 
as to whether she was a P. and O. 
boat, or merely a Levant trader. 
Captain appealed to, but unwilling 
to commit himself. Steward on 
deck to say dinner is ready. Debate 
adjourned, After this the log is 
blank, from which I infer that for 
the rest of the evening the faculty 
of observation was dormant, and 
the mere senses had it all their own 
way. One thing that conduces 
very much to this indolence is the 
great comfort of these steamers. 


Any one who from experience of 
our own packets doubts the possi- 
bility of feeding people properly at 
sea, ought to make a voyage in one 
of the vessels of the Messageries 


Impériales. Here on board the 
Chellrf, for instance, we had a 
table-U’héte as good as that of the 
Hotel de Flandre. 

I must confess that when I went 
up on the morning of the third day 
to take my first look at Africa, I 
was much disappointed. I do not 
are I expected exactly to see 
a lion cowchant on a rock by the 
shore, or a troop of elephants 
coming down to bathe, or a grove 
of palm trees waving in the morning 
breeze, or a Mandingo war dance 
in progress on the strand. But it 
was a little provoking to find that 
as far as scenery of a novel cast or 
suggestive of another continent 
was concerned, I might just as 
well have been steaming up the 
Firth of Forth. A chilling, drizz- 
ling rain was falling, through which 
there showed hazily in the distance 
a black rocky coast which looked 
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neither savage, nor wild, nor im- 
posing, but simply cold and com- 
monplace. Right a-head was a 
ridge of rocks, on which stood a 
few dejected cormorants and cranes, 
and a pale thin lighthouse looming 
through the mist like a ghost that 
did not go home till morning, 
Round this, I was told, lay Stora, 
off which we were to anchor ; and 
Philippeville, where there is as yet 
no harbour, was that little white 
yatch close by the shore to the left. 
see we rounded the point; 
the waste pipe began to bellow 
‘ Here we are, in its usual manner, 
and a fleet of piratical barks put off 
from the shore and savagely 
demanded our persons and port- 
manteaus, I remember in particu- 
lar one ruffian who was a judge of 
costume, and singled me out as his 
victim with shouts of ‘ Hi, Inglis- 
man! barca!’ Nature has dealt 
hardly by this part of the coast. 
At Philippeville, where there is 
room for a town, there is no place 
for a harbour; at Stora, where 
there is a place for a harbour, there 
is no room for a town. Stora is, 
in fact, nothing more than a little 
group of houses wedged in between 
the sea and the cliff, in a position 
corresponding to that of the third 
man in a Hansom, and travellers 
always go on to Philippeville, 
towards which town the pirates 
presently carried us off in triumph. 
At the moment of casting off all 
connexion with Europe, as repre- 
sented by the steamer, as if by 
magic—(and, being in such matters 
superstitious, I hailed it as a good 
omen)—the aspect of affairs became 
completely changed. The rain 
ceased, the mist peeled off the hill- 
sides, a bright, warm flood of sun- 
shine brought out a thousand tints, 
lights and shadows on sea and 
shore, where everything had been 
heavy leaden grey, or greenish 
brown, a minute before ; and there 
upon the beach a-head of us were 
to be seen certain moving white 
objects, which, examined with the 
telescope, proved to be something 
like the real thing—something that 
showed we had at last got clear of 
Europe—real, bond-fide Arabs, the 
old familiar figures of that old 
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book of Bible stories which has 
left more pictures behind it than 
many a work of greater ability 
since perused, 

Philippeville is a thoroughly 
French townlet—it cannot be called 
a town, and it certainly is not a 
village—of the Algerian type; con- 
sisting of a main street and paral- 
lels, intersected at regular intervals 
by cross streets ; built of two-storied 
white houses; abounding in cafés 
and billiards; showing a fair 
sprinkling of shops; and containing 
one or two reasonably comfortable 
hotels, The whole lying within a 
girdle of wall which at present is 
certainly a very easy fit, and has 
left the slim young settlement 
plenty of room for growing. It is, 
in fact, a good specimen of colony 
planting as managed under the 
French hothouse system. I had, 


by the way, shortly after landing, 
two curious illustrations of the 
effects of French colonization. In 
the main street, in front of a café, 
was an African gentleman of grave 
and venerable appearance, and 
evidently a person of quality, seated 


onan unbelieving chair, with his 
jolly fat legs upon another, and, in 
the face of noon, carrying on a 
palpable and undisguised flirtation 
with the comely proprietress of the 
establishment. Again, in sallying 
forth to bathe, I encountered an 
Arab staggering home to the town 
as drunk as if he had been a Chris- 
tian of the most unimpeachable 
orthodoxy, and hiccuping with as 
much earnestness as if it was a 
practice enjoined by the Koran. 
He had lost one of his slippers ; his 
great solemn black eyes stared 
hazily from under the hood of his 
bournous, which was all awry; in 
short, he looked a woful page in 
the history of civilization ; and as 
he passed he made an observation 
which I cannot reproduce, not being 
familiar with Arabic, but which I 
feel sure was to the effect that he 
was ‘all right.’ To do them justice, 
the Arabs, though religious scruples 
prevent them from adopting the 
European custom of labour, are 
not at all bigoted on many other 
points. I have even seen a poor 
fellow painfully tutoring his palate 
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to the taste of absinthe, and holding 
his nose while the abominable 
beverage went down his throat. 
Thus, even still, civilization has its 
martyrs. 

Between Philippeville and Stora 
I found the dearest, cosiest little 
nook that ever delighted the heart 
of a bather. I had exhausted the 
novelties of Philippeville, I was 
booked for the night diligence for 
Constantina ; I was, in fact, fairly 
in for Afric and its golden joys, 
here was my last chance of a real 
swim for weeks to come, and, 
moreover, the heat had driven me 
nearly rabid. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I turned off the road 
that connects the above-named 
places, and scrambled down to the 
sea through a thicket where repre- 
sentatives of all the vegetable life 
of North Africa seemed to have 
met to warn me off the continent. 
There were prickly pears with their 
great fat thumbs of leaves thrust 
in every direction, aloes in compact 
tufts of rigid green spears, great 
fan-like grasses, all mixed up ina 
tangle as if the great conserva- 
tory at Kew had turned out and 
settled here for the bathing season. 
Below this there lay a platform of 
rock, shaded from the sun by the 
overhanging cliff, and running 
down to a little creek where the 
lazy sea rose and fell with a kind 
of sleepy pulsation. It was just 
one of those spots which will insist 
on coming back to the memory on 
sweltering July days, when you 
inhale superheated dust, and the 
trees in all the squares look wan, 
and poor baked London gasps for 
air with all its windows. Many a 
time afterwards on the bare brown 
plains of the Sahara, did I think 
with tender regret of the look of 
that pool, with the sunlight tracing 
golden patterns upon its carpet of 
soft sand, and the pink polyps 
winking drowsily on the rocks, and 
queer slim fishes gliding in and out 
of the miniature groves of seaweed ; 
of that plunge in, and the feel of 
that necklace of cold water, as I 
struck out in the direction of 
Europe. 

I did not see much of the scenery 
between Philippeville and Constan- 
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tina. During the summer and 
autumn months, the diligences in 
Algeria, on account of the heat, 
seldom run by day, if there is a 
road sufficiently good to make night 
travelling practicable. I do not 
believe, however, the loss was very 
great, for, from the glimpses I got 
between naps during the night, we 
seemed to be always travelling over 
bare round hills, all exactly alike, 
and without tree, bush, or rock to 
break the monotony of their out- 
line. Once, indeed, I did see 
something which, the diligence 
notwithstanding, was suggestive of 
African travel. Waking up from a 
doze on one occasion, with the 
usual confusion of idea as to where 
I was, what I was about, what 
everything meant, the first thing 
my eyes lighted upon, as I looked 
dreamily out of the window, was a 
drove of camels quite unconnected 
with any caravan or wild beast 
show, demanding no sixpence of 
me for looking at them, but simply 
on the high road in pursuit of their 
ordinary calling, and, at that par- 
ticular moment, reposing, with 


their long legs tucked under them, 


and their gaunt necks and uncouth 
heads sticking up like pollard trees 
in the moonlight. Three or four 
hours after this, one of my fellow- 
travellers said, ‘ Voila Constantine ’ 
and I saw a huge wall of rock 
crowned with white buildings, 
standing up before us, looking in 
the grey morning light, what it is 
in fact, the spectre of a departed 
stronghold. By many zigzags the 
diligence crawled up a hill, then 
crossed an esplanade, rattled under 
an archway, and we were inside 
the ancient capital of Numidia. 

As far as situation goes, Con- 
stantina is probably the most strik- 
ing city in the world. It lies on 
the top of a mighty block of lime- 
stone, utterly inaccessible on three 
sides, and on the fourth connected 
with the neighbouring hills by the 
narrow isthmus along which our 
diligence approached it. It owes 
this position—indeed, for that mat- 
ter, its very existence—to the ex- 
ertions of one of the feeblest look- 
ing little streams that ever ran, the 
Oued Rummel by name. On its 
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way to the sea from the distant 
Atlas mountains, and after having 
got over half its journey with great 
ease, the Oued Rummel found it- 
self in a difficulty from not having 
carefully studied the lie of the 
country. There were hills in front 
and to the left, and on the right 
there rose a tall barrier of lime- 
stone rock. Rivers of less noble 
origin would have probably suc- 
cumbed under these circumstances 
would have sulked and made a 
marsh, or temporized and formed a 
lake. But a stream born in the 
forests of the mighty Atlas, at 
whose source the old lions lapped, 
and on whose banks the young 
lions gambolled, was not to be 
coerced in that way; so it went de- 
terminedly at the rock and cleft a 
passage through it, On it went for 
some hundreds of yards, cutting a 
dark deep chasm into which the 
sun never shines, until at length, 
finding it had gone quite far 
enough, it turned sharp tothe north, 
and, tunnelling its way out through 
the hard heart of the mountain, 
made three or four cascades in tri- 
umph, and sped away over the 
plain to the Mediterranean. It is 
on the plateau thus cut off from 
the hillside by a natural moat that 
the city of Constantina stands: a 
grim-looking old city while slings 
and arrows lasted, but in these days 
of rifled cannon about as formi- 
dable and invulnerable as the Lord 
Mayor’s man in armour, No town 
in French Africa has been less 
Frenchified than Constantina. In 
the upper part, it is true, there are 
great ranges of barracks and some 
new streets, of course several cafés, 
and two or three very good hotels, 
but in the lower, were it not for 
the appearance of an occasional 
zouave Or commis voyageur, you 
might fancy the Bey was still reign- 
ing in the Casbah, It is a maze 
of narrow streets meandering as 
chance may direct, with true Mos- 
lem fatalism ; in some places streets 
of shops like large rabbit hutches, 
where Ali or Mohammed sits cross- 
legged, stitching at shoes or saddle- 
covers, or piously telling his beads, 
while he waits for a customer ; in 
others, streets of the uncommercial 
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class, with white windowless houses 
that lean forward till they nearly 
meet overhead. Woe betide the 
nervous Christian that stops to ex- 
amine the architecture in one of 
these thoroughfares, or the bulky 
Christian who penetrates them 
under any pretext. As they are 
about four feet wide, and as a mo- 
derate donkey carrying two sacks 
and an Arab sitting astride of them 
will measure across at least three 
and a half, the danger can be esti- 
mated when it is understood that 
donkeys so laden represent the 
cabs, the omnibuses, and the Pick- 
ford’s vans of the streets of Con- 
stantina, The Mahometan does not 
make any irrelevant observation 
like ‘ Now then, stoopid!’ If very 
considerate he will perhaps say 
‘baalek,’ as he bears down upon 
you. But in general he follows his 
destiny in silence, and if you are 
swept away before him or jammed 
breathless against the wall, it is 
the will of Allah: why should he 
impiously struggle against it? In 
fact, not to see the Christian ex- 
cept for some very sufficient reason 
—to ignore his presence unless 
forced to recognise it—seems to be 
a matter of principle with the Arab 
of the town, who in this and in 
many other respects is a totally 
different being from the Arab of 
the country. I was very glad one 
day to detect a trace of ordinary 
human weakness in a fine grave 
old sheik, who passed by with an 
expression of the most elevated in- 
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curiosity as I was making a rough 
sketch of some quaint bit of street- 
architecture, but whom I caught a 
minute after peeping over my 
shoulder with an expression of face 
distinctly inquisitive. Poor old 
fellow! he looked dreadfully 
ashamed at being found out, and 
made an utterly transparent at- 
tempt at looking forsome particular 
house in the street. Another case 
of the same sort I might make 
something of if I had a talent for 
romantic fiction. This time it was 
one of those bales of linen, with 
two black eyes at the top, that re- 
present a Moorish woman, who took 
an interest in my proceedings. If 
I could only have represented her 
as young and lovely, escaped from 
the harem of some cruel and elderly 
Moor, and with large tearful eye 
imploring the sympathy of the 
Christian, what a valuable incident 
it would have been, and how well 
*Fathma the Victim’ would have 
read at the top of this page. But 
truth compels me to say that there 
was nothing in the lady’s expres- 
sion or appearance to warrant any 

leasant theory of this kind. In 

er ‘soft black eye’ I could dis- 
cover no particular expression save 
one of ordinary dull curiosity. I 
have a shrewd suspicion she was 
at least middle-aged, and I know 
that her nose, the only feature I 
can give an opinion on, showed 
through the muslin bandage of her 
face very like a small pudding in 
a bag, ready for boiling. 


non. 
See 
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MRS. DELANY; 
Or, A Lapy or QuALITy In THE Last CENTURY.* 


HE story of the life of an 

person who has lived through 
the greater part of a century can 
hardly fail to offer many points of 
interest. In a highly civilized and 
progressive community the mere 
alterations of manners and social 
customs which can be traced in 
the memorials of an octogenarian 
are enough to afford at least some 
amusement, if not any very im- 
portant instruction. Ifthe position 
of the subject of a biography is 
such as to make acquaintance with 
distinguished contemporaries not 
only easy but natural, and if cul- 
tivated abilities and a love of ac- 
complishments tend to enlarge the 
usual sphere of intercourse, it may 
be expected that the memoirs of a 
long career spent under such cir- 
cumstances of advantage would 
present features of remarkable 
attraction. Few persons of quality 
in the last century could boast a 
higher descent, or enjoyed a better 
social position, than the lady to 
whose memory these six very bulky 
octavo volumes are now piously 
consecrated, Yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether her chances with 
posterity are much improved by 
the extent to which the contents 
of a family State-paper office have 
been made public with the inten- 
tion of honouring her. The Mrs. 
Delany of these volumes will be 
after all not very much more 
known a year or two hence to the 
readers of this generation, than she 
was already known through the 
Diary of Madame d’Arblay, and 
by the mention made of her 
in the biographical dictionaries 
and elsewhere. There is a limit 
to the interest that can be taken 
in anybody that ever lived, and if 
the lives of all men and women 
which merit any record whatever 
were to be treated at the same 
length to which these memorials 
of Mrs. Delany have been suffered 
to extend, it is clear that the lives 


of the living would be entirely con- 
sumed in reading the lives of the 
dead, and that all other literature 
would be forced to give way to the 
affectionate but indiscreet volumi- 
nousness of surviving relations and 
admirers. 

Having made this necessary 
protest against the unjustifiable 
space occupied for the moment 
upon the shelves of the circulating 
libraries, and upon the tables of 
their subscribers, we hope to pro- 
ceed upon very good terms with 
the good and charming old lady 
on whose behalf so much room has 
been demanded. She was not a 
Sévigné nor a De Staél ; not great 
as a wit nor as a beauty, nor in 
anything ; but she was excellent, 
amiable, and accomplished to a 
degree, more unusual in a lady of 
fashion in the last century, than 
it is easy to realize at the present 
day. She saw within the pale of 
high life more variety than could 
generally fall to the lot of an 
English lady of her times, and she 
was more or less intimately ac- 
—— with many of the most 

istinguished literary personages 
who fiourished along with her. 

In saying that Mrs. Delany was 
not great in anything, we had for 
the instant forgotten a high au- 
thority to the contrary effect. The 
Diary kept by Dr. A of his 
Welsh tour with the Thrales in 
1714 tells us, that on Monday, 
— 11th, of that year, he was 
at Ilam, then the residence of 
Mrs. Delany’s married niece, of 
which he merely records that he 
was less pleased with it than when 
he saw it first. But it now appears 
that on that occasion he gratified 
his hosts by quoting Mr. Burke's 
opinion of Mrs, Delany, which 
having been taken down in a 
pocket-book at the time, is now 


‘ produced from the family archives, 


and is as follows:—‘She was a 
truly great woman of fashion ; she 
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was not only the woman of fashion 
of the present age, but she was the 
highest bred woman of the world 
and the woman of fashion of ali 
ages. She was alge bred, great iti 
every instance, and would continue 
fashionable in all ages.’ With 
such praise from such a quarter, 
Mrs. Delany can need no further 
introduction to modern readers, 

Born under William, in 1700, she 
passed through all ‘the teacup 
times of hood and hoop and while 
the patch was worn, and lived to 
be the favoured companion and 
honoured guest of George III. and 
his Queen at her death in 1788. 
She was great-granddaughter of 
the gallant Sir Bevil Granville, 
who was killed at the battle of 
Lansdown, fighting for Charles L., 
of whom Clarendon says that 
‘a brighter courage and a gentler 
disposition were never married 
together to make the most cheerful 
and innocent conversation.’ 

The family in the third gene- 
ration retained its attachment to 
the House of Stuart. Her uncle, 


George Granville—Pope’s ‘ Gran- 


ville the Polite,’ and who has his 
niche as a poet in Johnson’s Lives 
—was Secretary-at-War, and held 
other high offices, under Queen 
Anne. He became Lord Lans- 
down as one of the famous batch 
of a dozen peers created in a single 
day; but on the accession of 
George I. the Granvilles were on 
the wrong side of politics for 
further promotion. If the Queen 
had lived, Mary Granville had the 
promise of being one of her maids 
of honour. But these expectations 
were disappointed. Lord Lans- 
down spent a one of years asa 
risoner in the Tower, and his 
rother’s family retired into the 
country. From this p e of 
the story of Mrs. Delany’s life it 
may be gone that persons of 
quality then had town houses in 
Poland-street, and that Uxbridge 
was the end of the first day's 
journey out of London going west- 
wards, even when travelling in a 
coach and six. When Mary Gran- 
ville was seventeen she was living 
with the Lansdowns at Longleat, 
and there became acquainted with 
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her first husband, Mr, Pendarves, 
of Roscrow, in Cornwall. The 
persons mentioned in the autobio- 
graphical memoirs of her earlier 
life are all described under fanciful 
names, and her future lord figures 
under the unpromising title of 
Gromio. He was sixty to her 
seventeen, and she -can only speak 
of her invincible aversion to him. 
She describes him as in his person 
excessively fat, of a brown com- 
plexion, negligent in his dress, and 
taking a vast quantity of snuff, 
which gave him a dirty look— 
altogether a person rather disgust- 
ing than engaging. What a plea- 
sant prospect this for sweet seven- 
teen! But she was portionless, 
and the marriage was driven for- 
wards under the auspices of her 
uncle, who appears to have sacri- 
ficed his niece partly for the sake 
of an establishment for herself, 
and partly to strengthen his own 
political connexion in the county 
of Cornwall, A younger admirer, 
designated Roberto—whose hopes, 
however, do not seem to have 
rested upon any very secure foun- 
dations—dies of a broken heart 
and the poor young brideis carried 
off to the gloomy and dilapidated 
castle of her new lord, for which 
she can find no pleasanter appella- 
tion than that of Averno. Two 
years of uncongenial wedded life 
were spent there. The third was 
brightened by the absence of 
Gromio in London, and the pre- 
sence of some of her own family as 
her guests. Thescene now changes 
to town, and is diversified by the 
appearance of several fine gentle- 
men, who, without much disguise, 
thought it their duty to offer 
themselves as more fit objects of 
the lady’s love than her ancient 
husband. All such advances were 
of course repulsed with becoming 
dignity and propriety. After a 
bondage of seven years, old Mr. 
Pendarves died very suddenly, and 
a fresh phase of life is opened. 
We have the still youthful widow 
living in London, describing the 
coronation of George IL., at which 
she assisted, in Westminster Hall ; 
going to Court at half-past nine in 
the evening, and on one occasion 
HH 
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finding only twenty people present 
at their Majesties’ reception ; and 
in addition to such gaieties, engaged 
in the affectionate interchange of 
letters with her sister at Gloucester, 
besides the sending to her of bohea 
and chocolate from London in 
return for potted lampreys sent up 
from the country. 

In one of the letters in 1729, 
occurs a complaint, apparently of 
having had to pay for letters so 
illegibly franked by Members of 
Parliament, that the signatures 
could not be made out at the post- 
office, and ordinary postage was 
charged upon them. Throughout 
the whole of the correspondence 
there is constant allusion to franks, 
and it is clear that in the last cen- 
tury the letters of persons of quality 
very seldom paid postage, and it 
was considered a great grievance 
whenever they had to doso. Dur- 
ing the suspension of the privilege 
of Parliament at a general election, 
there was an ‘niversal stagnation 
of letter-writing. Until Pitt, in 
1784, made it necessary to date 
franks by time and place, there was 
no regulation on. the subject ; the 
member's signature was sufficient ; 
and signed covers were obtained in 
quantities from members by their 
friends, for future use. In the 
letters of this latter date, there is 
great clamour at the loss of this 
convenient privilege: as great, in- 
deed, as that which was raised at 
the total abolition of franking 
upon the introduction of the penny 
postage system, which undoubtedly 
put a stop to many petty abuses. 
There was a story, not very many 
years ago, of a bulky packet which 
regularly appeared on the table of 
one of the Government officials 
(whose powers of franking were not 
restricted as to weight) in order to 
receive his potent sign-manual. It 
had presented itself so long and so 
regularly, that it was forwarded as 
part of the routine of the office, 
until some inquiry was at last 
made, and it then turned out that 
the packet contained a London 
roll, destined to appear on the fol- 
lowing morning at the breakfast- 
table of a lady at Brighton. 

The widow's heart seems to 
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have been somewhat touched by 
the attentions of Lord Baltimore, 
but the suit was broken off by him, 
either in caprice or in the need of 
a wife with a richer dowry, and 
Mrs. Pendarves still retained that 
name. Much of her time was spent 
with her uncle by marriage, Sir 
John Stanley, a commissioner of 
customs, in London. He had a 
country house at Northend, near 
Hammersmith, and it is curious to 
note that in the year 1730, it was 
not considered possible for a per- 
son in his position to perform his 
official duties while residing at 
Northend, then thought too far 
from London for a daily transit 
backwards and forwards. It also 
appears from a letter of this period, 
that persons of quality could go to 
Greenwich Fair, and amuse them- 
selves by seeing the people roll 
down the hill—an entertainment of 
which all classes are now deprived. 

In 1731, the life of Mrs. Pen- 
darves was diversified by a visit to 
Ireland, not a light journey to be 
undertaken in those ion People 
did not then breakfast in London 
and dine in Dublin as a matter of 
course. The route to Dublin was 
by Chester, at which place travel- 
lers were liable to be detained for 
several days, waiting for a favour- 
able wind or for the arrival of their 
packet. On one occasion, in after 
years, Mrs, Delany was glad to dis- 
sipate the ennui of waiting, by ex- 
ercising her pictorial talents, and 
did the work of a sign-painter who 
was engaged to restore the sign of 
the house. At the inn at Chester, 
a shilling a head was charged for 
dinner, not including wine. The 
best cabin of the Pretty Betty was 
to cost Mrs, Pendarves anda friend 
five guineas. Persons of quality, 
however, seem often to have been 
carried backwards and forwards in 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s yacht ; and 
in later days Mrs. Delany travelled 
in this dignified manner. The pas- 
sage over is elsewhere stated to 
have been seldom more than forty 
hours, and often not more than 
half that time. In addition to the 
price of an inn dinner at this time, 
another piece of social statistics 
may be learned, which belongs to 
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this period, which is, that £8 for 
wages and perquisites together, 
was in 1734 considered high pay 
for a lady’s-maid. 

Dublin was a very gay place 
then, and there were balls and 
other amusements in abundance. 
It is curious to contrast the num- 
bers present at a great ball at that 
time, and in the present day, and 
to perceive how real a business the 
dancing was. At a ball given to 
the Lord-Lieutenant and his wife, 
the Duke and Duchess of Dorset, 
there were only four-and-twenty 
couple, who danced twelve at a 
time, and only two lookers-on who 
did not join in the work of the 
evening. Partners seem to have 
been indissolubly united for the 
whole night ; and notwithstanding 
the numbers above mentioned, Mrs. 
Pendarves complains that the en- 
tertainment was more handsome 
than agreeable, there being too 
much company. Fifty people too 
many for a grand ball given by a 
nobleman in honour of the viceroy 
of the country ! 

Upon this theme Lady Llanover 
makes a very sensible suggestion 
of reform in the modern style of 
fashionable entertainment, and pro- 
poses that somebody should set the 
example of giving a succession of 
dancing parties, with simple re- 
freshments, instead of spending 
large sums upon overcrowded as- 
semblies which admit of no real 
enjoyment. Our ancestors cer- 
tainly had the best of us in this re- 
spect, and in this matter we might 
do well to imitate their wisdom. 
We have revived their hoops ;-we 
should also recollect the space oc- 
a by them, and invitations to 
balls and other social gatherings 
should be regulated accordingly. 

At another ball soon afterwards, 
Mrs. Pendarves has to regret her 
good partner at the last, and be- 
wails her fate in having fallen to 
the lot of a tall, black, awkward, 
roaring, ramping captain. He was 
always committing some blunder ; 
and the poor lady was pitied by all 
the company. There was, however, 


no lawful means of escape open to 
er: a council of friends was held, 
and it was resolved to dispatch him 
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with dancing, as he could not be 
got rid of in any other way. Pre- 
sently, ‘snap went something, that 
we-all thought had been the main 
bone of his leg, but it proved only 
a bone of his toe, notwithstanding 
which (like Widdrington) he fought 
upon his stumps, and would not 
spare me one dance. We began 
pegging it at eight, and continued 
our sport till one, without ceasing.’ 

Visits in the country varied the 
gaieties of Dublin; and it is re- 
marked that the roads in Ireland 
are much better than in England— 
‘mostly causeways—a little jum- 
bling, but very safe.” Other obser- 
vations are less satisfactory upon 
the condition of the country. ‘ The 
poverty of the people. has made 
my heartache. 1 never saw greater 
appearance of misery. They live 
in great extremes, either profusely 
or wretchedly.’ The summer hours 
kept by the hie at the bishop's 
residence at Killala are, with the 
exception of the time of dinner, 
and the occurrence of supper, not 
very different from modern ones. 
Rise at eight, breakfast at ten, 
work and read till dinner-time at 
three, set to work again between 
five and six, walk out at eight, 
supper at ten, very pretty chat till 
eleven, then prayers, and to bed. 
They read Zaide and Clelia; and 
afterwards get their library en- 
larged by purchases of books at 
Killala Fair. To this fair went 
the bishop’s wife in state, ‘well 
attended, in her coach drawn by 
six flouncing Flanders mares ; and 
in all episcopal dignity witnessed 
rustic horse-races, and old women 
grinning for tobacco, jumping in 
sacks, and all the rest of the fun 
of the fair. 

Somewhat later, but also in Ire- 
land, and at Lord Hillsborough’s 
country-house, there is a descrip- 
tion of the mode in which the re- 
tirement of the ladies after dinner 
was effected. Toasts were of course 
then in full fashion ; and after the 
ladies had given their toasts, they 
were desired to ‘command the 
house.’ The hint thus given was 
taken, and the ladies covered 
their retreat with dignity, by say- 
ing that, ‘upon that liberty they 
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would go and prepare the tea-table 
for the gentlemen.’ 

In Ireland, Mrs. Pendarves made 
the acquaintance of Swift, and 
corresponded with him on her 
return to England. His letters 
now printed are not of any great 
value. One passage, however, from 
a letter of 1735, illustrates the 
amount of education to be looked 
for in fine ladies of that age. The 
Dean writes that— 


The ladies in general are extremely 
mended both in writing and reading since 
I was young, only it is to be hoped that 
in proper time gaming and dressing, 
with some other accomplishments, may 
reduce them to their native ignorance. 
A woman of quality, who had excellent 
good sense, was formerly my correspon- 
dent, but she scrawled and spelt like a 
Wapping wench, having been brought up 
in a Court at a time before reading was 
thought of any use to a female; andI 
know several others of very high quality 
with the same defect. 


The letters continue to chronicle 
news of fashionable life, and are 
copious in the details of ladies’ 
dresses, which one can fancy being 
very welcome to the town lady’s 
country sister. There isa wonder- 
ful account of a dress displayed by 
the Duchess of Queensberry at 
Norfolk House, in 1741, then occu- 

ied by Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
She wore white satin ; the bottom 
of the petticoat brown hills covered 
with all sorts of weeds, and every 
breadth had an old stump of a 
tree that run up almost to the top 
of the petticoat. Then there were 
nasturtiums, ivy, honeysuckles, 
periwinkles, convolvuluses, and all 
sorts of twining flowers, and varie- 
gated vines, and a great deal more 
vegetable decoration. All this is 
pronounced to have been very 
prettily fancied; at any rate, it 
must have been calculated to please 
its admiring describer’s strong 
taste for botany, as the Duchess 
must have been a perfect walking 
garden of plants. 

During her long widowhood, 
Mrs. Pendarves declined more than 
one advantageous offer. At length, 
in 1743, Dr. Delany, himself a 
widower, offered himself to her 
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acceptance. He was fifty-eight; 
she forty-three. The letter con- 
taining his proposal to his own 
and his late wife's friend is manly, 
affectionate, and business-like, and 
certainly might be taken as a model 
for similar compositions. Dr, 
Delany was a person of obscure 
origin; and the marriage on that 
account appears to have been dis- 
tasteful to some members of the 
lady’s family. On the other hand 
he was eminent as a divine an 

ecclesiastical writer, and is familiar 
to us as the friend of Swift, which 
is, on the whole, perhaps as good a 
claim to fame and distinction as if 
he had been himself descended from 


0. 

Luckily for those who had to 
wear the costume of that day, one 
real dressing served as weil for 
afternoon visiting as for dinner 
and spending the evening in com- 

any. ‘To-day we are to dine at 
Mr. Southwell’s, aud as I must 
dress I shall make a few visits in 
the afternoon.’ This was in 1743. 
Ten or twelve years after this we 
remember that Gibbon, in his 
Memoirs, describes his spending 
the afternoon in visiting Lord 
Hervey and the Duc de Nivernois, 
and then undressing for the play, 
having to go to the pit at Drury- 
lane to support the first perform- 
ance of Mallet’s Zlvira. 

Not very long after the marriage, 
Dr. Delany became Dean of Down, 
the highest ecclesiastical dignity 
ever attained by him. It is evident 
that a bishopric would have been 
highly acceptable, and was ex- 
pected ; it never came, but there 
was abundant happiness and con- 
tentment without it. Mrs. Delany's 
life is now spent between Dublin 
and Down, and in visits to Eng- 
land. There is an interesting men- 
tion of poor Swift’s appearance in 
his last days at the former place— 
‘a very venerable figure, with long 
silver hair and a comely counte- 
nance; for being grown fat, the 
hard lines, which gave a harsh look 
before, were filled up.’ 

For some years the Delanys were 
harassed by a law-suit, which in- 
volved an imputation upon the 
Dean of having destroyed for his 
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own advantage a paper connected 
with the property of his former 
wife. Judgment was pronounced 
in the Irish Courts, but it was 
carried by appeal to the House of 
Lords, and the Dean’s character 
appears to have been completely 
Seoul It is curious to note Mrs. 
Delany’s feelings, as described by 
herself, when in company with any 
of the personages concerned in the 
suit, either as counsel or judges, 
and to observe how much more of 
personal sentiment existed in such 
a matter than would now be 
thought natural or proper. Indeed, 
it does not seem to have been con- 
sidered: indecorous to canvas for an 
attendance of friendly peers on the 
hearing of the appeal. For, after 
it was over, Mrs. Delany writes 
that ‘ all the Lords of consequence, 
that were desired, attended; and 
the grateful wife of the successful 
litigant went a round of visits to 
those ladies whose husbands had 
attended the hearing in the House 
of Peers, beginning with Lady 
Mansfield, it having fallen to Lord 
Mansfield to pronounce the decree 
in their favour. 

Games and amusements of so- 
ciety have their days and fashion- 
able seasons, like other sublunary 
things. We now go to witness the 
performance of living actors and 
actresses only, and are sometimes 
sufficiently bored even by them. 
The mechanical drama has sunk to 
the level of Punch and the corners 
of quiet streets in close contiguity 
to great thoroughfares. But at the 
beginning of the last century pup- 
pets flourished and people could 
endure them; as a little child Mrs. 
Delany was taken to see the per- 
formances at Powell’s famous pup- 

et-show, and sat in the lap of no 
ess a person, on that occasion, than 
my lord Bolingbroke. When no 
longer a very young woman she 
and her Dean played at Puss in the 
Corner, to keep themselves warm in 
cold weather, at their house of Del- 
ville, near Dublin. About the same 
time (1734), she describes the mak- 
ing of a nine-pin alley in their own 
garden, which game she thinks ‘a 
very merry exercise.’ Young ladies 
who now can amuse themselves at 
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a garden-party with shying at Aunt 
Sally, would no doubt be inclined 
to vote nine-pins extremely vulgar. 
What, in return, would the refined 
and dignified Mrs. Delany say to 
the modern fashions, transplanted 
from the fair and the race-course to 
the ‘ fashionable parties of the no- 
bility? Games at cards, too, which 
still perhaps may linger in the 
housekeeper’s room or servants’ 
hall, or are occasionally resorted to 
for the entertainment of children, 
in those days engaged the attention 
of grown-up people in high life 
above stairs. Cribbage, which ap- 
ears to have sunk to vulgarity as 
ong since as when Elia described 
Mrs, Battle’s objections to it on 
that ground, was in the middle of 
the last century a flourishing and 
genteel game. There is an account, 
in one of the letters, of an evening 
at the Dean’s house in the country, 
exhibiting an amusing mixture of 
cards, eating and drinking, and 
spiritual exercise. ‘The Bayleys, 
Prices, and Fordes drank tea, 
played at cribbage and commerce, 
prayed, and supped with us.’ 

Many names are familiarly intro- 
duced of persons distinguished in 
literature and art, but the mention 
of them is rather tantalizing than 
satisfactory. Hogarth promised to 
give Mrs. Delany instructions in 
drawing. Handel was a great 
friend of her brother, Mr. Granville 
who was a musical amateur; and 
Mrs. Delany dramatized Milton’s - 
Paradise Lost,in order to furnish 
words for an oratorio to be com- 
posed by him. With Swift, Richard- 
son, Dr. Young, and others, she 
corresponded. But whether by 
wilful destruction, such as that de- 
scribed by Madame d’Arblay to 
have taken place in the fatal rum- 
magings of papers at Windsor—or 
whether given away or lost—or 
whether Mrs. Delany did not pre- 
serve the letters addressed to her- 
self with the same Mahometan re- 
verence for all written matter 
which appears to have possessed 
the recipients of her own letters— 
it is only to be lamented that 
the letters of such men, with a few 
exceptions, are now not forthcom- 
ing. 
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It is interesting to get additional 
evidence of the intense feeling ex- 
cited by Richardson’s novels. The 
publication of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son is heralded by Mrs. Delany’s 
wish for its speedy appearance. 
She had the misfortune not to ad- 
mire Fielding’s Amelia; and after 
reading it, she writes, ‘I wish 
Richardson would publish his good 
man, and put all these frivolous 
authors out of countenance.’ She 
read Sir Charles Grandison as well 
as Clarissa, endeavouring to keep 
pace with her sister, and not to 
spoil her pleasure by making anti- 
cipatory remarks, upon what still 
remained unknown to the country 
lady, naturally somewhat in arrear 
of a London reader. She begged 
her as she read Clarissa, if she ob- 
jected to any particular expressions, 
to let her know the page and the 
line, in order that it might be dis- 
cussed between them. In one 
place she is indignant, and wants 
to know ‘ who called Clarissa fool ? 
—and in Sir Charles Grandison, 
Harriet ts a charming, lovely, gene- 
rous creature, Clementina is divine, 
and the hero truly a great and fine 
gentleman, 

After the death of Dr. Delany, 
his widow, for the twenty remain- 
ing years of her life, continued to 
be the object of much regard and 
affection to a large and varied circle. 
Her ‘ devout delicacy’ did not repel 
Horace Walpole, although he ad- 
mits he was afraid of her probable 
criticism upon his strange drama 
of the Mysterious Mother. Her 
charming manners attracted the 
gay, while her true excellence and 
desire for information procured for 
her the esteem of the learned and 
the grave. Her own house in St. 
James’s-place was the scene of fre- 
quent social gatherings in London, 
while she continued to be a much- 
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sought-for guest in country-houses. 
At Bulstrode and in the society of 
the Duchess of Portland she ap- 
pears to have been most often and 
most at home. Upon the death of 
that dear friend, an occasion arose 
for George III. to do a kind act in 
the most delicate manner. A house 
in Windsor, furnished with every- 
thing necessary for comfortable oc- 
cupation, was bestowed upon her, 
together with the means of keeping 
it up as a separate establishment, 
in addition to her house in London. 
A long and honoured life was closed 
in 1788. 

The subjects of the letters are 
sometimes curiously mixed. Ina 
letter of 1773, there is an account 
of Lord dhiers’ appearance at 
Court in a pale purple velvet coat, 
turned up with lemon-colour, and 
embroidered all over with 8S8.’s of 
pearl as big as pease, and in all the 
spaces little medallions in beaten 
gold, in various figures of Cupid 
and the like. The same letter 
mentions the discovery of the 
island of Staffa by Sir Joseph 
Banks and Dr. Solander, when on 
their voyage to Iceland. There are 
descriptions of bills of fare at 
dinners, of wedding trousseaux, and 
directions for the duration and 
manner of public and family 
mournings—upon which, in her 
later years, Mrs. Delany appears 
to have been a great authority. 

Mrs. Delany’s manual accomplish- 
ments were certainly remarkable. 
She painted in oils, drew in crayons, 
and with her needle was a veritable 
Arachne, Her performances in 
various applications of shell-work 
appear also to have been extraor- 
dinary ; late in life she invented a 
particular mode of representing 
flowers, which is celebrated in 
Darwin’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ where 
it is fully described :— 


So now Delany forms her mimic bowers, 


Her paper foliage, and her silken flowers ; 

Her virgin train the tender scissors ply, 

Vein the green leaf, the purple petal dye ; 
Round wiry stems the flaxen tendril bends, 
Moss creeps below, and waxen fruit impends. 
Cold winter views amid his reals of snow 
Delany's vegetable statues blow ; 

Smooths his stern brow, delays his hoary wing, 
And eyes with wonder all the blooms of spring. 
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Allusion has been made to her 
friendship with distinguished lite- 
rary persons, and to her acquain- 
tance with the current reading of 
the day. She was, however, capable 
of deeper studies ; and the reading 
of such books as Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning, and Bishop 
Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, and 
many others of the same order, 
shows a strong and well-cultivated 
understanding. Her powers of 
appreciating the beauties of natural 
scenery seem to have been very far 
in advance of her age. Her sweet- 
ness of temper, and ability to take 
continued interest in the people 
and events of younger generations, 
never deserted her. She under- 
stood how to make the best and 
the most of the pleasures of life, 
without forgetting its higher rights 
and duties. Of this there are one 
or two characteristic expressions 
in the letters. On one occasion 
she writes—‘*D. D. has asked a 
dozen people to dinner, which 
honour [ could have spared .... 
though I have too much regard for 
les petits soins of those I love not to 


value every mark of affection ; but 
if people only keep upon the great 
road of loving, and neglect the 
little paths of friendship, many 


delicate pleasures are lost.’ And 
in another place, a just estimate is 
expressed of the value to be assigned 
to the recreations of society ; when 
it is said, that ‘the world is a sort 
of julep, which sometimes may re- 
lieve, though not cure any com- 
plaint, as the true cordial drop in 
itis love and friendship.’ .« 

The most entertaining thing, per- 
haps, in these volumes, is the 
flutter of irritated pride about 
Madame d’Arblay. It is insinuated 
that the blood of all the Granvilles, 
from Rollo of Normandy down- 
wards, was insulted by the intimacy 
between Mrs, Delany and poor 
little Fanny Burney. A more 
amusing exhibition of feeling was 
probably never made. Common 
gratitude, indeed, alone should have 
prevented such a display of male- 
volence. Very few people of the 
present generation would have 
been at all aware of the existence 
of Mrs. Delany, but for the mention 
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of her during her later days in 
Madame d’Arblay’s well-known 
Diary. The somewhat dull corre- 
spondence of the latter part of the 
present volumes, once only receives 
a fillip of animation. For this, too, 
the reader is indebted to Miss Bur- 
ney, to whose sprightly narrative 
of a recent amusing occurrence at 
Brighton, one of the letters now 
printed owes its sole interest, and 
the volume containing it its only 
very lively pages. 

Yet, notwithstanding the favour 
extended to the younger lady by 
her octogenarian friend—in spite 
of the terms in which Mrs. Delany 
always wrote of Miss Burney, and 
in contempt of Miss Burney’s affec- 
tionate celebration of the elder 
lady’s virtues and accomplishments 
—she is now accused of ‘ dragging 
down the person and position of 
Mrs. Delany to her own level,’ If 
an appeal could be made to that 
paragon of courtly refinement and 
real good nature, she would cer- 
tainly refuse to approve of the 
fierce assaults now made upon her 
friend, in supposed vindication of 
herself from imaginary injury and 
affront. But she can still speak in 
her letters. Writing in 1786, she 
said— 


An event has taken place lately which 
gives me great satisfaction. I am sure 
you are acquainted with the novel en- 
titled Cecilia, much admired for its good 
sense, variety of character, delicacy of 
sentiment, &c. There is nothing good, 
amiable, and agreeable mentioned in the 
book, that is not possessed by the author 
of it, Miss Burney. I have now been 
acquainted with her three years; her 
extreme diffidence of herself, notwith- 
standing her great genius, and the 
applause she has met with, adds lustre 
to all her excellences, and all improve 
on acquaintance. 


On Miss Burney’s side, the ex- 
pressions of feeling are not less 
affectionate. Their acquaintance 
began in 1783, at Mrs. Delany’s 
own house in St. James’s-place, 
London, to which she was taken 
to dine by their common friend, 
Mrs, Chapone. On this occasion, 
Miss Burney has recorded in her 
own Diary the impression produced 
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by the ‘benevolence, softness, piety, 
and gentleness in her face.’ Again 
she spent the whole day ‘with 
sweet Mrs. Delany, whom I love 
most tenderly; and soon after- 
wards she ‘called upon my dear 
Mrs. Delany, whom I love even 
more than [ admire... . It is 
sweet to be honoured with so 
much of her favour.’ Here, indeed, 
is EE Burney ac- 
tually aspires to bestow her regards 
upon a Mrs. Delany. But probably 
the greatest and most unforgivable 
offence of all is contained in Miss 
Burney’s entry in her Diary for 8th 
January, 1784—‘ Dined with Mrs. 
Delany. . . . I quite reverence the 
Queen for her sense of Mrs. 
Delany’s merit.’ This certainly is 
a piece of intolerable audacity! 
The author of Zvelina, and the 
friend and favourite of Burke and 
Johnson, dares to have an opinion 
of her own, and ventures to praise 
Queen Charlotte for the discerning 
patronage of her ancient acquain- 
tance. The musical doctor’s little 
daughter really was bold enough 
to form a judgment on the royal 
favour as deservedly extended toa 
person of quality! 

In Madame dArblay’s Memoirs 
of her father, published in 1832, 
she appears to have repeated what 
was no doubt generally believed at 
the time, that Mrs. Delany was 
actually maintained by her friend 
the Duchess of Portland ; and the 
testimony of the old lady’s faithful 
Abigail, who long survived her, is 
evoked in contradiction of this 
statement. If Mrs. Delany’s cir- 
cumstances had so required, it is 
difficult to see why she should have 
hesitated to accept assistance from 
one so much attached to her, and 
so well able to give it, as the 
Duchess of Portland. In point of 
fact, this does not appear to 
have been the case. Mrs. Delany, 
however, did gratefully accept from 
the King a pension of £300 a year, 
along with the house at Windsor, 
given to heras a country residence, 
upon the loss of Bulstrode, which 
had for many years been her regular 
summer retreat. But without dis- 
puting, and without taking the 
pains to verify whatever Madame 
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d’Arblay is now reported to have 
said on this matter in her Memoirs 
of Dr. Burney, it is clear that in 
her own Diary she has recorded 
nothing which supports the notion 
that Mrs. Delany was a pensioner 
on the bounty of the Duchess of 
Portland, and was left destitute at 
her decease, in consequence of no 

rovision being continued to her 
“= her old friend’s will. What she 
has there written is, that on the 
death of the Duchess, the Queen 
was extremely anxious about Mrs, 
Delany’s health, and very appre- 
hensive lest continuing in London 
during the summer should be pre- 
judicial to it; that she entreated 
te to accept a house of the King’s 
at Windsor, and £300 a year to 
keep it up. 

As a piece of crowning spite 
against Madame d’Arblay, recourse 
has been had to the late Mr. 
Croker’s well-known article in the 
Quarterly Review for April, 1833, 
reviewing her Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney. The criticisms on her 
style are repeated at second-hand 
for her further disparagement ; but 
as it is elsewhere asserted that 
Miss Burney owed her place in 
Queen Charlotte’s household almost 
entirely to the favour and influence 
of Mrs. Delany, it is a pity that 
some of the concluding words of Mr. 
Croker should not also have been 
as from the Quarterly Review. 

or he ends by describing her 
most truly ‘as honoured for her 
own unassisted merits with the 
patronage and protection of King 
George *III. and his admirable 
Queen, and as the friend and 
favourite of Mr. Burke and Dr. 
Johnson.’ 

No parallel could be found in 
the present day for the way in 
which the memory of so notable 
a person in literature as Madame 
d’Arblay is treated, except in 
another part of these same volumes. 
From them only can it be matched, 
if not indeed exceeded. There is 
an account of a visit made by Mrs. 
Delany in 1770, in company with 
the Duchess of Portland, to the 
Garricks, of which the old lady 
writes in language which may 
perhaps now be smiled at, but for- 
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given as having been used ninety 
years since. In a letter she says, 
‘Mr. Garrick did the honours of 
his house very respectfully; and 
though in high spirits, seemed sen- 
sible of the honour done them.’ 
To this is appended the following 
most surprising editorial note :— 
‘These few words are a high testi- 
mony to Garrick’s tact and good 
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breeding, as few persons in his 
class of life know how to be 
“respectful,” and yet in “high 


spirits,’ which is the greatest test 


of real refinement.’ Garrick’s real 
refinement in 1770 wants no vindi- 
cation; but how about the ‘real 
refinement’ of the year 1862, which 
has committed to paper this re- 
markable specimen of itself? 


HUMMING-BIRDS. 


\ ANY of our readers who visited 
4 London on the occasion of the 
first great International Exhibition, 
will doubtless remember with plea- 
sure a contemporaneous exhibition 
of peculiar interest at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, which, though life- 
less, possessed nearly, if not quite, 
as much attraction as the noble 
collection of living animals in those 
charming gardens, 

We allude to Mr. Gould’s collec- 
tion of humming-birds, which, in- 
dependently of the great interest 
attaching to it from its complete 
character, is most remarkable for 
the marvellous beauty and singu- 
larity of individual specimens, and 
for the perfect manner in which the 
small birds are stuffed, mounted, 
and arranged, 

Mr. Gould has long taken rank 
as the most eminent of our orni- 
thologists. His great works, got 
up at an expense which the boldest of 
publishers would be slow to incur, 
are remarkable for their magnifi- 
cence and intrinsic excellence, and 
his collection of unstuffed birds is 
probably one of the largest in the 
world. An intense lover of birds, 
keenly alive to their beauties, we can 
well understand how his attention 
was drawn at an early period of his 

e to the glory and loveliness of 
the numerous family of humming- 
birds, and that he contemplated 
every new species of these winged 
meteors with enthusiastic delight. 
But though thus warmly devoted 
to this branch of ornithology, he 
refrained from indulging his desire 
to collect humming-birds, because 
ir. George Loddiges was forming 
a collection of them. But upon 


the decease of that estimable man, 
Mr. Gould, who had long been 
aware that Mr. Loddiges’ collection, 
though at that period unrivalled, 
was very far from complete, deter- 
mined to form a collection of his 
own. His numerous ornithological 
correspondents and friends through- 
out the globe gave him great faci- 
lities for the undertaking. He 
had already, through their instru- 
mentality, considerably enriched 
Mr. Loddiges’ collection, and the 
machinery for collecting being in 
admirable order, it only needed to 
be set in motion. But it must not 
be supposed that difficulties did 
not arise—no great work has ever 
been accomplished without the in- 
tervention of formidable difficul- 
ties, the overcoming of which con- 
tributes much to constitute its 
greatness. And, among the many 
examples presented to us of the 
power of a strong will to attain 
a definite object, few are more 
notable than that afforded in the 
present instance. For, not only 
1as Mr. Gould succeeded in form- 
ing a collection of humming-birds 
at once unparalleled for its com- 
pleteness and beauty, but he has 
immortalized them in a work ex- 
tending to five folio volumes, which 
we have no hesitation in saying is 
one of the greatest triumphs of art 
that has ever issued from the press. 
How well Mr. Gould has succeeded, 
and how incomparably superior 
his collection of humming-birds is, 
compared to those of his predeces- 
sors, will be understood, when we 
state that the great French work 
of Audebert and Veillot, the Oiseaux 
Dorés, published in 1802, contains 
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only seventy plates of humming- 
birds. Lesson’s great work on the 


Oiseaux Mouches, published be-~ 


tween 1829 and 1833, enumerates 
no more than one hundred and ten 
species, whereas Mr. Gould’s mono- 
graph numbers four hundred and 
sixteen, all of which are figured 
in the magnificent work just com- 
yleted. But, great as is this num- 
- of species, many more pro- 
bably exist. For, with becoming 
modesty, Mr. Gould observes :— 


If I am asked what is our present 
knowledge of the existing species of hum- 
ing-birds—and may there not be others to 
be discovered in the great primeval 
foresis of the western and other parts of 
the vast continent of the New World? 
my reply is, that in all probability, many 
more than are known to us do exist, and 
a very lengthened period must elapse 
before we shall acquire anything like a 
perfect knowledge of the group. What- 
ever I may have done towards the eluci- 
dation of the subject, I must only be re- 
garded as a pioneer for those who, in 
future ages, will render our acquaintance 
with this family of birds so much more 
complete than it is at the present time. 


The history of the discovery of 


humming-birds already known to 
us confirms this :— 


Whole groups (says Mr. Gould) re- 
markable for their singularity, have be- 
come known to us from the inquiries and 
explorations of later travellers; and 
abundant as the species may be towards 
the northern and southern portions of 
the great chain of mountains, they vastly 
increase as we approach the equator. 
These equatorial regions teem with 
species, and even genera, which are not 
found elsewhere. Between the snow 
line of the summits of the towering vol- 
canoes and their bases, many zones of 
temperature occur, each of which has its 
own especial animal and vegetable life. 
The Alpine region has its particular 
flora, accompanied by insects especially 
adapted to such situations ; and atten- 
dant upon these are peculiar forms of 
humming-birds, which never descend to 
the low valleys, and scarcely even to the 
cooler and more temperate paramos. 
Many of the highest cones of extinct and 
of existing volcanoes have their own 
faunas and floras ; even in the interior 
walls of ancient craters, wherever vegeta- 
tion has gained a footing, some species of 
humming-birds have there, and there 
only, been as yet discovered. 
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It was by exploring these locali- 
ties that Mr. Gould has been en- 
abled to swell his collection of 
humming-birds to above four hun- 
dred, and when we bear in mind 
the difticulty and great danger at- 
tending these lofty mountain ex- 
plorations, we can hardly applaud 
too highly the energy and devotion 
of Mr. Gould’s correspondents. 

Another matter of surprise must 
be the amazing number of different 
species of humming-birds, so nu- 
merous that Mr. Gould, anticipat- 
ing a doubt on the part of some 
persons, that four hundred species 
of birds so diminutive in size and 
of one family can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from each other, assures 
us— 


That any one who studies the subject 
will soon perceive that such is not the 
ease. For even the females, which as- 
similate more closely to each other 
than the males, can be separated with 
perfect certainty; may, even a_ tail 
feather will be sufficient for a person well 
versed in the subject, to say to what 
genus and species the bird from which it 
has been taken belongs. I mention this 
fact to show that what we designate a 
species, has really distinctive and con- 
stant characters ; and in the whole of my 
experience with many thousands of hum- 
ming-birds passing through my hands, J 
have never observed an instance of any 
variation which would lead me to sup- 
pose that it was the result of a union of 
two species. 


We have italicised these words 
on account of their strong antago- 
nistic bearing to the Darwinian 
theory, amd request particular at- 
tention to what follows :— 


I write this (adds Mr. Gould) without 
bias one way or the other as to the ques- 
tion of the origin of species. I am 
desirous of representing nature in her 
wonderful ways, as she presents herself 
to my attention, at the close of my work, 
after a period of twelve years of incessaut 
labour, and not less than twenty years of 
interesting study. 


Remembering the number and 
variety of these aerial gems, it must 
be conceded that it was a bold 
conception to think of portraying 
them in a manner at once truthful, 
effective, and satisfactory to ornl- 
thologists, 
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Numerous attempts (observes Mr. 
Gould) have been made at various times 
to give something like a representation of 
the glittering hues with which this group 
of birds are adorned, but all has ended 
in disappointment; and the subject 
seemed so fraught with difficulty, that I 
at first despaired of its accomplishment. 
I determined, however, to make the trial; 
and after a series of lengthened, trouble- 
some, and costly experiments, I have, I 
trust, partially, if not completely, suc- 
ceeded. 


We well remember the disap- 
pointments to which Mr. Gould 
alludes, For it has long been our 
privilege to be admitted into Mr. 
Gould’s working rooms, and we 
can attest how diligently and 
zealously he laboured, cancelling 
plate after plate, regardless of cost, 
until at last he succeeded in pro- 
ducing the brilliantly beautiful 
and exquisitely truthful represen- 
tations of the lovely birds enshrined 
in his great monograph of the 
Trochilidze, 

But Mr. Gould’s labours have not 
been confined to merely figuring 
the various humming-birds which 
he has collected. In every instance, 
the birds are surrounded by repre- 
sentations of plants and flowers 
common to the localities frequented 
by them ; and so beautiful, splen- 
did, and gorgeous are these, that 
they would by themselves form a 
work of rare elegance and beauty. 
Nor are these adjuncts fanciful 
designs, In all cases they are 
faithful representations of iden 
plants, many of the originals exist- 
ing in our noble national gardens 
at Kew; thus affording another 
instance of the great value of large 
scientific establishments; for, as 
Mr. Gould truly observes, it is only 
in capitals like London and Paris 
that undertakings like the present 
can be successfully carried out. 

Unfortunately, but few persons 
will have an opportunity of seeing 
this splendid result of Mr. Gould’s 
energy, talent, and scientific know- 
ledge. Five large folio volumes, 
costing seventy-five guineas, must 
necessarily be rare books. True, a 
copy in the fulness of time will be 
visible at the British Museum 
library, but that gigantic book 
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emporium is not exactly the place 
where you would care to linger 
lovingly over exquisite drawings ; 
and very few institutions have 
sufficient funds to subscribe to so 
costly a work. Well aware, how- 
ever, that the study of humming- 
birds possesses great interest apart 
from their pictorial illustration, 
Mr. Gould has drawn up an intro- 
duction to his great work. This 
contains the result of his researches 
into the Trochilidz ; and we feel 
sure that our readers will thank us 
for giving them some account of a 
book which abounds with so many 
interesting details of the habits of 
humming-birds, that had Mr, 
Gould published his ‘ Introduction, 
instead of printing it for private 
circulation, it would enjoy a large 
popularity. 

{r. Gould commences his intro- 
duction by answering a question 
which, he says, is frequently put to 
him—whence the term ‘ humming- 
bird’ is derived :-— 


I may state in reply, that owing to the 
rapid movement of the wings of most of 
the members of this group, but especially 
of the smaller species, a vibratory or 
humming sound is produced while the 
bird is in the air, which may be heard at 
the distance of several yards, and that it 
is from this circumstance that the trivial 
name by which these birds are known in 
England has arisen. 


Mr. Gould then proceeds to give 
the various names by which these 
lovely creatures are known in diffe- 
rent countries. Some are singular 
enough. Thus in Germany they 
are called Kolibri; in Spain, Pico 
Jlores, and Tamino; in Mexico, 
Ourissia,  Tzitztototl, Guanumbi 
Courbira, &c. &e. ; all metaphorical 
terms signifying ‘rays of the sun, 
‘tresses of the day star, ‘ murmur- 
ing birds, &c. Their French name 
—Oiseau-Mouche—is probably the 
most appropriate, as they are lite- 
rally fly-sized birds. 

Linnzus applied to the whole of 
the species known to him the generic 
appellation of Z’rochilus, a name 
given to some fabulous little bird 
by the ancients, whence is derived 
the family designation of 7'rochilide, 
The great naturalist was probably 
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led to give these birds this name 
from their fantastic beauty an 
peculiar habits being something 
similar to those of the above 
mythical bird ; and this is in some 
measure corroborated by the fact 
thatin Linnzus’ time absurd stories 
were extant respecting the supposed 
virtues of humming-birds. Among 
others it was believed that their 
powdered bodies was a specific in 
cases of epilepsy. 

It is not a little remarkable that 
humming-birds are confined to the 
New World and its adjacent islands. 
Some persons still maintain, how- 
ever, that they exist in India and 
Africa; and Mr. Gould states that 
he had once a stormy altercation 
with a gentleman who. asserted 
that the humming-bird was found 
in England, and that he had seen it 
fly in Devonshire. The object to 
which he alluded was the humming- 
bird moth; and the birds supposed 
to belong to this family in India 
and Africa are of a totally different 
group—the Nectariniide, or Sun- 
birds—the only points of resem- 
blance between them and the 


Trochilide being their diminutive 
size and showy pa 


But although humming-birds are 
confined to the New World and 
the West Indies, their range in 
America is enormous. They have 
been found as high as the sixty- 
first parallel on the Pacific coast, 
and as low as Tierra del Fuego, 
flitting about in snow-storms, The 
migration of birds is assuredly one 
of the most interesting studies in 
natural history. We admire the 
grand flight of the eagle as he 
sweeps through the storm-clouds, 
but we know the strength of his 
mighty pinions, and can comprehend 
how he battles successfully with the 
tempest; but our admiration is 
changed to amazement when we 
find the delicate and fragile hum- 
ming-bird, scarcely larger than a 
big bee, and apparently fitted only 
to adorn a conservatory, passing 
over vast zones of‘the globe, and 
flying through sunshine and storm, 
heat and cold, from the fiery tropics 
to the snow and ice of the Rocky 
Mountains on the north, and Cape 
Horn on the south. 
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This migratory habit of the 
humming-bird enables visitors to 
the Canadas and North America to 
make the acquaintance of one of 
the most beautiful species. This 
is the Trochilus Colubris, or Red- 
throated Humming-bird, which 
migrates in great numbers in 
summer from the Gulf of Mexico 
northward. Mr. Gould dwells 
lovingly on his first sight of one of 
these charming birds; and we too 
well remember the first time we 
saw one of these little creatures, 
We had landed at Halifax, at the 
latter end of August, and quite un- 
prepared for the meteor-like vision; 
we were greatly puzzled to account 
for the flashes of light that darted 
before us in the gardens of the 
Government House ; until suddenly 
remembering that we were in the 
summer land of humming-birds, 
we were no longer at a loss to give 
a name to the lovely aerial beings 
which, like the hues of roses steeped 
in liquid fire, now darted joyously 
from flower to flower, and now 
hung motionless in the air, probing 
the azure blossoms with their long 
bills. 

At a later period of the year, 
when enjoying the hospitality of 
Sir John Robinson, late* Chief 
Justice of Canada, at Toronto, we 
had the pleasure of seeing the 
garden on which we looked, glitter- 
ing with these birds, which darted 
from tree to tree and flower to 
flower in countless numbers ; and, 
that we may not be thought ex- 
aggerating, here is a letter written 
lately to Mr. Gould, from a gen- 
tleman residing in Toronto :— 


I wish you could have been with us 
last summer, you would have had an 
opportunity of watching your favourite 
humming-birds to your heart’s content. 
I do not in the least exaggerate when I 
say, that during the time the horse 
chestnuts were in flower, there were 
hundreds of these little tiny creatures 
about my grounds. While sitting in my 
library, I could hear their sharp querulous 
note as the males fought like so many 
little bantam-cocks with each other. On 
one large horse-chestnut tree, just at the 
corner of the house, they swarmed about 
the foliage like so many bees, and as the 
top branches of the tree were close to my 
bedroom-windows, every now and then 
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one bird more bold than the rest would 
dart into the open window, and perch 
upon the wardrobe or the top of the bed- 
post. 

This lovely humming-bird is 
radiant with glory. The whole of 
his back, upper part of the neck, 
flanks, tail coverts, and two middle 
tail feathers, are of a rich golden 
green ; the wings and tail a pur- 

lish brown; under surface of the 

ody white, tinged with green ; the 

throat ruby red, changing, accord- 
ing to the position in which it is 
viewed, from deep black to fiery 
crimson or burning orange; while 
the bill, eyes, legs, and feet are 
black. Such is the livery of the 
male, for he alone wears these 
glorious hues. The female, unlike 
the daughters of Eve, is a more 
sober-hued creature, which rule 
applies to all female humming- 
birds. 

As was to be expected, Mr. Gould 
made good use of his opportunities 
to study the habits of this hum- 
ming-bird. He met it in various 
parts of North America, but no- 
where more abundantly than in 
Mr. Tunstall’s gardens at St. Anne’s 
Island, near Montreal, where flocks 
flitted about the lilac-trees over- 
shadowing the porch beneath which 
Moore jfinished* his celebrated 
boatman’s song. 

But our great ornithologist was 
not satisfied by merely observing 
these birds in a state of nature. 
Having procured one from a con- 
servatory at Washington, he had a 
small gauze net six inches in 
diameter distended by a light 
hoop made for its reception; and 
although sadly buffeted about, the 
bird within an hour of its capture 
readily took sugar and water from 
a spoon held in the hand. This 
boldness led Mr. Gould to hope 
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that it would soon become fami- 
liarized with its little domicile,and 
he accordingly suspended the net 
from one of his coat buttons, and 
carried it with him wherever he 
went, Every half hour he offered 
it a small bottle filled with sugar 
and water, into which it thrust its 
long bill through the gauze bag, 
pumping up the fluid by means of 
its more lengthened tubular tongue. 
Thus caged, suspended, and fed, it 
travelled with Mr. Gould for two 
days across the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and would, Mr. Gould be- 
lieves, have continued to thrive, 
had he not at the end of a dusty 
and tremendously jolting ride 
iven it a bath to free it from the 
irt which had accumulated on its 
tail and wings during the journey, 
from the effects of which it sick- 
ened and died. This experiment, 
though terminating thus fatally. 
testifies that the humming-bir 
may be easily domesticated, and 
Mr. Gould hoped that with proper 
care he would succeed in bringing 
a pair of these birds to England. 
Having been presented with a male 
and female in perfect health and 
brilliant plumage by a gentleman 
in New York, he had a cage made 
for them twelve inches long, seven 
inches wide, and eight inches high. 
In this was placed: the diminutive 
branch of a tree, and suspended to 
the side a glass phial, which was 
daily supplied with saccharine 
matter in the form of sugar or 
honey and water, with the addition 
of the yelk of an unboiled egg. 
Upon this-food the little prisoners 
appeared to thrive and be happy 
during the voyage across the 
Atlantic, until they arrived within 
the influence of the climate of 
Europe. Off the west of Ireland 
symptoms of drooping unmistake- 


* We have taken the liberty to substitute the word ‘finished’ here for ‘ wrote,’ as 


Mr. Gould has it. 


We have done this because it has been our privilege to have seen 


the original copy of Moore’s celebrated song, and pleasure to have had an opportunit 
Pd P P y 


of placing it before him again some forty years after he had written it. 


The facts 


briefly are these : Moore was accompanied during his travels in America by a gentle- 
man who gave the original of the song in question—which Moore wrote as they floated 
down the St. Lawrence—to a lady whom we knew ; and with this lady’s permission 
the lines were shown to Moore, who authenticated them, and stated that he had 
written them on the blank leaf of his friend’s book as they went down the &t. 


Lawrence. 
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ably exhibited themselves ; but 
although they never fully rallied, 
Mr. Gould succeeded in bringing 
one of them alive to London, where 
it died on the second day after its 
arrival at Mr. Gould’s house. The 
ship in which he made the passage 
took a northerly course, passing 
over the banks of Newfoundland ; 
and although the cold was rather 
severe, the only effect, says Mr. 
Gould, that it appeared to have on 
the birds was to induce a kind of 
torpidity, from which, however, 
they were readily aroused by 
placing them in the sunshine or in 
some warm situation, such as 
before the fire, in the bosom, &c. 
Mr. Gould adds, that he has seen 
these birds cold and stiff, and to 
all appearance dead, and that from 
this state they were readily 
restored with a little attention and 
removal into light and heat, when 
they would perk up, flutter their 
little wings, and feast away upon 
their usual food, as if in the best 
state of health. 

It is worthy of notice that an 
attempt made some years ago to 
domesticate a humming-bird in 
this country was more successful. 
A gentleman, a few days before he 
sailed from Jamaica for England, 
met with a female mango hum- 
ming-bird sittmg on her nest and 
eggs, and cutting off the twig he 
brought all on board. The bird 
became sufficiently tame to suffer 
herself to be fed on honey and 
water during the passage, and 
hatched two young ones. The 
mother, however, did not long 
survive, but the young were brought 
to England, and continued for some 
time in the possession of Lady 
Hammond. ‘The little creatures 
readily took honey from Lady 
Hammond’s lips; and though one 
did not live con. the other sur- 
vived for at least two months from 
the time of their arrival. 

There is no doubt that humming- 
birds may be easily domesticated, 
and that they will live a long time 
in confinement in their native 
countries. Bullock, who paid con- 
siderable attention to humming- 
birds, states in his work on Mexico 
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that he had at one time seventy in 
cages, and that no bird is more 
easily reconciled to captivity; and 
Wilson and other American natu- 
ralists assert that these birds have 
been kept in cages for months on 
honey or sugar and water and the 
insects which were attracted and 
drowned in the sweets. 

These successes, though partial, 
are not entirely discouraging ; and 
we concur with Mr. Gould in 
believing that ere long we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing living 
humming-birds in our Zoological 
Gardens, for steam power on land 
and water is now so rapidly nar- 
rowing space that the lines do not 
seem so very fabulous which order 


cook to dress those humming-birds 
We've shot in Mexico. 
They’ve now been killed at least ten days; 
They'll be wn peu trop haut. 


But if we wish to see the hun- 
ming-bird arrayed in all his gor- 
geous glory, we must visit Central 
America; and there it is not on the 
vast plains—though they are the 
home of multitudes of humming- 
birds—but on the Andes that the 
finest and most splendid species 
are found. The lofty volcanoes 
are peopled by them; and at an 
elevation of sixteen thousand feet, 
amidst seething fires, M. Bourcier 
discovered the exquisite Thorn-bill 
Humming-bird ; and that marvel- 
lously beautiful species, the 
Loddigesia mirabilis, of which only 
one example exists in Europe, was 
killed by the late Mr. Matthews, 
near Chacapayas, in Peru, at a great 
elevation. This unique specimen 
exists in the collection of the late 
Mr. Loddiges, after whom the 
species is named ; and it is at once 
so beautiful and wonderful, that 
we are not surprised to find Mr. 
Gould declaring that he is quite at 
a loss to describe this feathered 
gem, nor to hear that he has offered 
£50 for a second specimen. His 
clever artist, Mr. Richter, has suc- 
ceeded in portraying this bird 
admirably; and those who have 
had the pleasure of looking over 
Mr. Gould’s superb volumes will, 
we are sure, agree with us that 
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this humming-bird, with its gor- 
geous apparel and wonderful tail- 
feathers terminating in purple 
discs, is fully entitled to the name 
it bears. 

All beautiful objects are more or 
less rare, but Mr. Gould suggests, 
with reference to this humming- 
bird, that it may be nocturnal in 
its habits, and therefore seldom 
seen. 

No division of the large orni- 
thological family is more varied in 
form or colouring than that form- 
ing the humming-birds. In some 
species the bill is very long—in one 
being no less than six inches in 
length, containing a double-tubed 
tongue capable of being protruded 
nearly as far beyond its tip, thus 
fitting it to explore the inmost re- 
cesses of the long pendant corollas 
of flowers. In others the bill re- 
sembles a slender thorn, with which 
it pierces the bases of flowers, and 
with the delicate feelers at the ex- 
tremity of the tongue secures the 
insects which abound there; others, 
again, have arched bills, fitting the 
birds to seize insects on the leaves 
of trees. Another species is pro- 
vided not only with a strong hook 
at the end of the mandibles, but 
also with numerous thickly-set 
teeth, which enable them to grasp 
spiders; while others have bills 
fashioned like that of the fly- 
catcher to enable them to seize 
insects on the wing. All species 
are provided with a double tubular 
tongue of exquisite construction, 
through which they pump up the 
saccharine parts of flowers. 

The wings of these tiny birds are 
a marvellous piece of mechan'sm, 
combining excessive strength with 
great facility of motion. These are 
very essential qualities, as a large 
portion of the humming-bird’s ex- 
istence is spent on the wing, the 
bird now hanging poised before a 
flower, and now winging its way 
through sunshine and storm to far 
distant lands. When poised in air 
the action of the wings is so rapid 
that the eye fails to follow the 
motion—a hazy circle of indistinct- 
ness on each side of the bird being 
all that is perceptible. But the 
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rapid fanning of the wings is evi- 
dent by the violent agitation of the 
flowers and leaves in their vicinity. 
Mr. Darwin, who has had unusual 
opportunities of studying the habits 
of almost every kind of bird, states 
that he never saw any other bird 
where the force of the wings appears 
(as in a butterfly) so powerful in 
proportion to the weight of the 
body. When hovering near aflower, 
its tail constantly expands and 
closes like a fan, the body bein 
meanwhile kept in a nearly vertica 
position, 

This great wing power is due to 
the shafts of the quills being re- 
markably strong and elastic, fitting 
them to pass the greater part of 
their lives in the air. When at 
rest, which is rare, they appear to 

refer settling on decayed or leaf- 
ess twigs, as if they were desirous 
that their gorgeous colouring should 
shine with greater resplendency 
contrasted with the dead and leaf- 
less spray. 

The tails of humming-birds are 
most important organs, enabling 
them to steer themselves with the 
greatest ease through the air. 
Though variously shaped, some 
having forked or cuneate tails, 
while in others this organ is square 
or rounded, it is always composed 
of ten feathers, and no more. In 
almost all species the spatularies 
are always in motion when the bird 
is on the wing, thus adding greatly 
to the resplendent colouring. 

The feet of these fairy creatures, 
diminutive as they are, are yet 
highly diversified. In some species 
they terminate in small rounded 
nails ; in others the toes are greatly 
developed, and armed with long, 
curved, and extremely sharp spine- 
like claws, enabling them to cling 
to the petals of flowers. The power 

ossessed by these little fragile- 
ooking birds, of clinging to twigs, 
is very remarkable. Mr. Gould 
states that they adhere with such 
pertinacity, that he has often been 
apprehensive that he would dislo- 
cate the legs of his living humming- 
birds when attempting to remove 
them from their perch, 

But by far the most remarkable 
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pee of the feet, or rather 
egs, of humming-birds, is that pos- 
sessed by the génus Eriocnemis, 
The legs of this lovely group are 
furnished with the most exquisite 
feather muffs, generally of spotless 
white, but in some species brown 
and white, and in one jet black. 
All humming-birds possessing this 
peculiarity inhabit the lofty and 
cold ranges of the Andes, a circum- 
stance that led to the supposition 
that their legs were furnished with 
these muffs to keep them warm 
amidst snow. But this pleasant 
idea is dispelled by the fact that 
the male only is privileged to wear 
these white boots, the female being 
in all cases bootless, 

The nests of humming-birds are 
fabrics of exquisite construction. 
Mr. Gould dwells with pardonable 
enthusiasm on the wonderful 
beauty of these tiny cradles. Many 
are not larger than half a walnut 
shell, and these are among _ the 
neatest and most beautiful. It is 
also worthy of remark, that many 
humming-birds are not satisfied 
by making the interior of their 
nests alone symmetrical and com- 
fortable, but they also bestow 
vast pains on the exterior, which 
is lavishly decorated with gaudy 
lichens and many-hued feathers. 
These adornments are disposed 
in such a manner that the larger 
pieces are in the middle portion 
of the nest, and the smaller on 
that part attached to the branch 
or leaf :— 


It is a question among ornithologists 
(says Mr. Gould) whether these adorn- 
ments are fixed on by a glutinous secretion 
from the bird, or by the invisible webs of 
some of the smaller kinds of spiders ; 
my own belief is that the latter is the 
means employed. Now and then a pretty 
feather is intertwined or fastened to the 
outer side, the stem being always so 
placed that the feather stands out beyond 
the surface. 


Some of the humming-birds are 
said to suspend their nests by the 
middle from the hanging root of a 
tree ; and should the nest, which is 
of a curved form, prove to be 
heavier on one side than the other, 
the lightest side is weighted with 
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a small stone or piece of earth until 
an equilibrium is established and 
the eggs prevented rolling out. 
Specimens of these loaded nests may 
be seen in the Loddigesian collec- 
tion, now the property of the Miss 
Loddiges. 

The eggs of all species of 
humming-birds are large, consider- 
ing the tiny size of the birds pro- 
ducing them. In shape they are 
oblong, nearly alike in ln at both 
ends ; of a pinkish hue before their 
contents are removed, after which 
they become an opaque white, and 
so closely resemble bon-bons that 
they might easily be mistaken for 
them. ‘The birds are said to pro- 
duce two broods a year, and the 
process of incubation, which occu- 
pies from twelve to eighteen days, 
is thus described by Captain Lyon. 
The nest, which was made in a 
little orange bush by the side of a 
frequented walk in his garden at 
Gongo Soco, in Brazil, ‘ was com- 
posed of the silky down of a plant, 
and covered with small flat species 
of yellow lichen. The first egg was 
laid on the 26th January, the 
second on the 28th ; and two little 
creatures, like bees, made their ap- 
pearance on the morning of the 
14th February. As the young in- 
creased in size, the mother built 
her nest higher and higher. The 
young remained blind until the 
28th February, and flew on the 
morning of the 7th March, without 
previous practice, as strong and 
swiftly as the mother, taking their 
first dart from the nest to a tree 
about twenty yards distant.’ The 
mother seems to perform all the 
duties of incubation, the male birds 
never being seen to go near the 
nests while the young are being 
reared. When hatching, the female 
appears perfectly fearless, allowing 
strangers not only to approach 
her nest, but even to seize the 
twig or spray to which the nest is 
attached. After the young birds 
have emerged from the eggs they 
are left unprotected from sun or 
rain, the mother feeding them 
while standing on the edge of 
the nest, with her body very up- 
right. 
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Recent researches show that the 
poet’s account of the humming- 
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bird’s pabulum is more 


poetical 
than correct :— 


When morning dawns, and the blest sun again 
Lifts his red glories from the Eastern main, 

Then through our woodbines, wet with glittering dews, 
The flower-fed Humming-bird his round pursues ; 
Sips with inserted tube the honied blooms, 

And chirps his gratitude as round he roams ; 
While richest roses, though in crimson drest, 
Shrink from the splendour of his gorgeous breast. 
What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly ! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye : 

Like scales of burnished gold they dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow ! 


The humming-bird is in truth a 
great devourer of insects, In the 
stomach of one, a bon vivant after 
his kind, no less than a hundred 
and fifteen insects were found. In- 
deed, the bills and viscid tongues 
of some species are especially con- 
trived to pierce and withdraw in- 
sects from deep tubular flowers. 
But of the various ways employed 
by these birds to procure insects, 
the most curious is that of seizing 
the half-dead, entangled flies from 
the webs of the large Mexican bird- 
spider. It is thus detailed by Mr. 
Bullock in his interesting work on 
Mexico :— ’ 

The house I resided in at Xalappa was 
only one story high, enclosing, like most 
of the Spanish houses, a small garden in 
the centre, the roof projecting six or seven 
feet from the walls, covering a walk all 
round, and leaving a small space only be- 
tween the tiles and the trees which grew 
in the centre. From the edges of these 
tiles to the branches of the trees in the 
garden, the spiders had spread their in- 
numerable webs, so closely and compact 
that they resembled a net. I have fre- 
quently watched with much amusement 
the cautious peregrination of the hum- 
ming-bird, who, advancing beneath the 
web, entered the various labyrinths and 
cells in search of entangled flies ; but as 
the larger spiders did not tamely surren- 
der their booty, the invader was often 
compelled to retreat. The active little 
bird generally passed once or twice round 
the court, as if to reconnoitre his ground, 
and commenced his attack by going care- 
fully under the nets of the. wily insect, 
and seizing by surprise the smallest en- 
tangled flies, or those that were most 
feeble. In ascending the angular traps 


of the spider great care and skill were 
required ; sometimes be had scarcely room 
for his little wings to perform their office, 
and the least deviation would have en- 
tangled him in the complex machinery of 
the web and involved him in ruin. It 
was only the works of the smaller spider 
that he durst attack, as the largest rose 
to the deferice of their citadels, when the 
besieger would shoot off like a sunbeam, 
and could only be traced by the luminous 
glow of his refulgent colours. The bird 
generally spent about ten minutes in this 
predatory excursion, and then alighted on 
the branch of an avocato to rest and re- 
fresh himself, placing his crimson star- 
like breast to the sun, which then pre- 
sented all the glowing fire of the ruby, 
and surpassed in lustre the diadem of 
monarchs.* 


But spiders are said to retort ; 


and M. Lesson gave circulation to 
a story that the monstrous hairy 
spider of America is in the habit 
of weaving its net round the nests 
of humming-birds, and feasting on 
the succulent and tender young. 
All writers on humming-birds 
who have had the advantage of 
seeing them alive, concur in stating 
that they are remarkable for their 
pugnacity, being fierce little fea- 
thered warriors, who can rarely 
sip sweets in company without a 
savage onslaught. Mr. Salvin says 
of a species common in Mexico— 


It is a most pugnacious bird. Many a 
time have I thought to secure a fine male, 
which I had perhaps been following from 
tree to tree, and had at last seen quietly 
perch on a leafless twig, when my deadly 
attention has been anticipated by one less 
so in fact, but, to all appearance, equally 


* Six Months in Mexico, p. 271. 
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so in will. Another humming-bird 
rushes in, knocks the one I court off his 
perch, and the two go fighting and scream- 
ing away at a pace hardly to be followed 
by the eye. Another time this flying 
fight is sustained in mid-air, the belli- 
gerents mounting higher and higher, till 
the one worsted in battle darts away, 
seeking shelter, followed by the victor, 
who never relinquishes the pursuit till 
the vanquished, by doubling and hiding, 
succeeds in making his escape. These 
fierce raids are not waged alone between 
members of the same species. At par- 
ticular seasons, when the southerly wind 
brings clouds and driving mist between 
the voleanoes, and all is as a November 
fog in England, except that the yellow 
element is wanting, such animation 
awakes in humming-bird life as would 
hardly be credited by one who bad passed 
the same spot an hour or two before ; 
and the flying to and fro, the humming 
of wings, the momentary and prolonged 
contests, and the incessant battle cries, 
seem almost enough for a time to turn 
the head of a lover of these things. 


As a general rule, the most gor- 
geously-arrayed humming-birds are 
the fondest of fighting, appearing, 
like the famous terrier, never to 
have enough of it. Thus, the 


exquisite frill-necked coquettes, 
and the Royal Blue Myrtle-suckers, 
both lovely, are greatly addicted 


to fighting. Of the latter species, 
M. Montes de Aca says— 


The pugnacity of this species is very 
remarkable. It is very seldom that two 
males meet without an aerial battle. The 
contest commences with a sharp choleric 
shriek ; after which, with dilated throats, 
the feathers of the whole of their bodies 
erected on end, and their tails outspread, 
they begin to fight with their bills and 
wings, and the least powerful soon falls 
to the ground or flies away. I have 
never known one of these battles last 
longer than about ten seconds ; and in 
the specimens I have had under my 
notice in cages, their fighting has mostly 
ended in the splitting of the tongue of 
one of the two, which then surely dies 
from being unable to feed. 


The pugnacity of these little 
creatures is at its height during the 
breeding season. At that period, 
the males will not tolerate the pre- 
sence of any bird; and so savage 
are they, that one species, the 
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Mexican Star, is said to fly at the 
eyes of large birds, which it pierces 
with its needle-like bill. But they 
have the reputation of being even 
bolder, Old Oviedo declaring that 
‘when they see a man climb the 
tree where they have their nests, 
they flee at his face, and stryke 
him in the eyes, coming, going, 
and returning with such swiftness, 
that no man would rightly believe 
it who had not seen it’ —a pro- 
phetic doubt which we may safely 
endorse. However, be this as it 
may, it is quite certain that when 
the Mexicans asserted that the 
diminutive bodies of humming- 
birds contained the souls of slain 
warriors, the myth had a good 
foundation of truth. 

This readiness for combat, says 
Mr. Gould, is taken advantage of 
to find the nest and eggs; all that 
is necessary being to tie a string 
to your hat, and wave it round 
your head, when, ifa female be sit- 
ting in the neighbourhood, the male 
will instantly come down upon you; 
and by watching his return, the nest 
may be detected. But there is no 
necessity to resort toany stratagems 
to procure coemeien tae. many 
thousands of which are killed 
annually. Mr. Gould states that 
Frenchmen and Belgians are in the 
habit of going to South America 
to ome supplies of these birds ; 
and dealers from those countries 
have established themselves in 
some of the cities of that part of 
the world for the like purpose. 
From Santa Fé de Bogota alone 
many thousands of skins are sent 
every year to London and Paris, 
and sold as ornaments for the draw- 
ing-room, and for scientific pur- 
poses. The Indians have learnt 
the art of skinning and preserving 
these delicate little creatures ; and 
as a certain emolument attends the 
collecting of them, they often 
traverse great distances to procure 
them: districts of more than a 
hundred miles on either side of 
Bogota are minutely searched, and 
from these places alone no less than 
seventy species of humming-birds 
are received. The residents of 
many parts of Brazil also employ 
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their slaves in collecting, skinning, 
and preserving humming-birds for 
Europe ; and many thousands are 
annually sent from Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, and Pernambuco. The in- 
mates of the convents in Brazil re- 
quire a great number of the richly- 
coloured species for the manutac- 
ture of artificial feather flowers, 
Thus, it will be seen that there is 
a countless multitude of these 
living gems, which, although flash- 
ing, for the most part, amidst 
forests and flowers far removed 
from the habitations of men, can- 
not be said to live a useless life, 
for they keep in check the peculiar 
kind of insects on which they feed, 
and thus fulfil one of the objects 
for which they were designed. 

Mr. Gould emphatically contra- 
dicts the oft-repeated statement, 
that humming-birds are shot with 
water or sand, These devices are 
never resorted to, the birds, when 
destroyed by means ofa gun, being 
killed with numbers ten and eleven 
shot, those being the sizes best 
suited for the purpose. If smaller 
shot be used, the plumage is very 
frequently so cut and damaged that 
the specimen is rendered of little 
or no value. By far the greater 
number fall to the clay ball of the 
blow-pipe, which the Indians use 
with perfect certainty of aim. In 
Brazil very fine nets are employed, 
and occasionally bird-lime, which, 
however, sadly mars the beauty of 
the plumage, as Mr. Gould has 
found to his cost. 

The general rule that the voice of 
melody is not given to the most 
gorgeously a birds, has no 
exception in the case of humming- 
birds. They are not altogether 
denied the power of song, but this, 
at the best, is only a kind of 
querulous warble, possessing little 
variety, while the majority only 
utter a monotonous chirp. Lesson, 
who studied the habits of humming- 
birds very closely, says that when 
flying from one place to another, 
their ery, which he likens to the 
syllables ¢ére tére, articulated with 
more or less force, is excited. Most 
frequently, he adds, they are com- 
pletely dumb, and he has passed 


whole hours observing them in the 
forests of Brazil, without havin 
heard the slightest sound canal 
from them. There is, however, one 
species inhabiting Jamaica, known 
as the Vervain humming-bird, 
which, according to Mr. Gosse, is 
the only one that has a real song. 
This gentleman states that it is the 
habit of this bird in the spring to 
sit on the topmost branch of a 
mango soon after sunrise, and to 
warble in a sweet but very weak 
manner a continuous melody for 
ten minutes at a time. 

But as winged gems of unsur- 
passed glory do humming-birds 
claim our admiration, On them 
the great Creator has bestowed the 
gift of rare and wondrous beauty, 
clothing them in colours that can 
only be rivalled by emeralds and 
rubies, topazes and sapphires. For 
gorgeous and lovely as are the 
admirably preserved specimens in 
Mr. Gould’s collection, they fall far 
short of the brilliancy of the 
plumage of living birds, The 
reason is obvious, for the sides of 
the laminz, or fibres, of each fea- 
ther being of different colour from 
the surface, change when seen in 
a front or oblique direction ; and 
as each lamina, or fibre, turns upon 
the axis of the quill, the least 
motion, when living, causes the 
feathers to change suddenly to the 
most opposite hues. The luminous 
character of the plumage of hum- 
ming-birds has long engaged the 
attention of naturalists, and still 
remains without any very satis- 
factory solution. Lesson supposes 
that the brilliant hues are derived 
from some elements contained in 
the blood and elaborated by the cir- 
culation. Audebert considered the 
changeableness to be due to the 
organization of the feathers, which, 
performing the part of reflectors, 
causes ruby hues to pass from 
reddish orange to a crimson reddish 
black, and again from black to 
emerald, ruby, crimson, or flame 
colour. Desirous of having this 
subject investigated in all its bear- 
ings, Mr. Gould placed the feathers 
of a humming-bird remarkable for 
their brilliant colour when viewed 
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in one direction only, in the hands 
of Dr. Davy. This gentleman 
writes :— 


I have examined the feathers of the 
humming-bird you sent me under a 
microscope ; the result is, that those 
feathers in which this peculiarity is most 
strongly marked are membranoug, termi- 
nating in pointed filaments, set on ob- 
liquely, so that, looking from the head, 
each feather is only partially seen. 


Another gentleman to whom 
Mr. Gould submitted some feathers, 
states— 


There are two optical principles only 
which I can see to be any way concerned 
in such an effect : one is the cause of the 
play of colours in mother-of-pearl, which 
Brewster proved to arise from very fine 
striated rulings, the distance between the 
parallel lines not being greater than from 
the ten-thousandth to the one hundred- 
thousandth ofan inch. The other optical 
principle, which I think, however, to be 
the most likely to produce the effect in 
the case of feathers, is the influence of 
thin plates. 


These explanations are not, it 
must be granted, very satisfactory, 
and probably the solution, as 


Mr. Gould observes, still remains 


to be given. 
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We have now glanced rapidly at 
the leading characteristics of these 
most charming birds; the tiniest 
of their race; maxime miranda in 
minimis may be truly applied to 
them. No wonder that our great 
ornithologist should have made 
them his special study, nor that he 
should have endeavoured to make 
their wondrous beauty better 
known. How well he has suc- 
ceeded will be apparent by an 
examination of the five stately 
folio volumes in which he has 
figured the numerous varieties. 
Each plate is remarkable for truth- 
ful drawing, beauty of design, and 
the brilliant and exquisite colour- 
ing of the birds and plants and 
flowers resorted to by them. The 
latter alone are, as we have ob- 
served, not only charming artistic 
compositions, but also valuable for 
their scientific accuracy, being, 
for the most part, copied from the 
Botanical Magazine published by 
Mr. Reeve. Altogether, we con- 
sider this publication to be Mr. 
Gould’s magnum opus; and we 
strongly imma all who can 
afford the cost to possess them- 
selves of the work. 

C. R. W. 
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BARREN HONOUR 
A Tale. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ ‘SWORD AND GOWN,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
QUAM DEUS VULT PERDERE. 


YHE noon of night is past, and 
Helen Vavasour is alone in her 
chamber, without a thought. of 
sleep. In truth, the damsel is 
exceeding fair to look upon—though 
it is a picture over which we dare 
not linger—as she leans back, half 
reclining, on the low couch near 
the hearth; a loose dressing-robe 
of blue cachemire faced with quilted 
white satin, draping her figure 
gracefully, without concealing its 
grand outlines: her slender feet, in 
dainty velvet slippers broidered 
with seed-pearl, crossed with an 
unstudied coquetry that displays 
the arched instep ravishingly; a 
torrent of shining dark hair falling 
over neck and shoulder; a thin 
line of pearly teeth showingthrough 
the scarlet lips that are slightly 
parted ; the light of burning embers 
reflected in her deep eyes, that 
seem trying to read the secrets of 
the Future in the red recesses and 
the fitful flames. 

She had been musing thus for 
many minutes, when a quick step 
came across the corridor; there 
was a gentle tap at the door, and it 
opened to admit Mrs, Brabazon. 

‘I thought I should find you up,’ 
she said. ‘I’m strangely wakeful 
to-night, Helen, and very much 
disposed to talk. Do you mind 
my pene here till you or I feel 
more sleepy ? 

Miss Vavasour assented eagerly ; 
indeed, she was rather glad of an 
excuse for breaking off her ‘maiden 
meditation ; so she established her 
visitor in the most luxurious chair 
she could find, not without a caress 
of welcome. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their 
conversational inclinations, neither 
seemed in a particular hurry to 
make a start; and, for some minutes, 
there was rather an embarrassed 
silence. At length Mrs, Brabazon 
looked up and spoke suddenly. 


‘Helen, what answer do you 
mean to give to the Great Earl 
to-morrow! Don’t open your eyes 
wonderingly ; I drew my own con- 
clusions from what I saw last 
night. Besides, Lady Mildred is 
perfectly well informed; though 
she has not said a word to you, she 
has spoken to me about it, and 
asked me to help the good cause 
with my counsel and advice, if I 
could find time and occasion, 
Shall I begin? 

She spoke lightly ; but the grave 
anxiety on her face belied her tone. 
Miss Vavasour’s thoughts had been 
devoted so exclusively to one sub- 
ject, that its abrupt introduction 
now did not startle her at all. Her 
smile was cold and somewhat ‘dis- 
dainful, as she replied— 

‘Thank you, very much. But it 
is hardly worth while to go through 
all the advantages of the alliance ; 
I have had a full and complete 
catalogue of them already. They 
chose Max for an ambassador, and 
I assure you he discharged his 
duties quite conscientiously, and 
did not spare me a single detail; 
he was nearly eloquent sometimes; 
and I never saw him so near enthu- 
siasm as when he described the 
Clydesdale diamonds. He made 
me understand too, very plainly, 
that the fortunes of our joni 
depend a good deal upon me. Did 
you know that we are absolutely 
ruined, and have hardly a right, 
now, to call Dene ours? 

Ah, woe and dishonour! Is it 
Helen’s voice that is speaking? 
Have twelve months changed the 
frank, impulsive girl into a cal- 
culating, worldly woman, a pupil 
that her own mother might be 
proud of? For all the emotion or 
interest she betrays, she might be 
a princess, wooed by proxy, to be 
the bride of a king whom she has 
never seen. 
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Some such thoughts as these 
rushed across Maud Brabazon’s 
mind, as she listened ; great fear 
and pity rose up in her kind heart, 
till her eyes could scarcely refrain 
from tears. 

‘T had heard something of this,’ 
she said, sadly ; though I did not 
know things were so desperate. 
There are a hundred arguments 
that would urge you to say—Yes, 
and only two or three to make you 
say—No. It is absolutely the most 
brilliant match in England. You 
will have the most perfect estab- 
lishment that ever was dreamt of, 
and we shall all envy you intensely ; 
it has been contemplated for you, 
and you have expected the proposal 
yourself for months; I know all 
that. Yesterday—I should not 
have thought it probable you could 
hesitate; to-day—I do beg and 
pray you to pause. I think you 
will be in great danger if you marry 
the Earl. Have you deceived 

ourself into believing that you 
ove him? 

‘I don’t deceive myself; and I 
have never deceived him. He is 


ready and willing to take what I 
can give, and expects no more, [ am 


certain. I do not love Lord 
Clydesdale ; and I am not even 
sure that we shall suit each other. 
But he is anxious to make the trial, 
and I—am content. I know that 
I shall try honestly to do my duty 
as his wife, if he willlet me. That 
is all. Time works wonders, they 
say ; it may do something for us 
both.’ 

Still the same slow, distinct 
utterance; the same formal, con- 
strained manner; as if she were 
repeating a lesson thoroughly learnt 
by rote. Maud Brabazon was 
only confirmed in her purpose to 
persevere to the uttermost in her 
warning. 

‘I have no right to advise, she 
said ; ‘and moral preaching comes 
with an ill grace, 1 dare say, from 
my foolish lips. But indeed— 
indeed—I only speak because I 
like you sincerely, and I would 
save you if I could. One may 
deceive oneself about the past, as 
well as the future. Are you sure 
that you can forget? Are you sure 
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that an old love has not the mastery 
still? Helen, if I were your mother 
I would not trust you.’ 

The girl’s cheek flushed brightly 
—less in confusion than in anger. 

‘You need have no false deli- 
cacy, Maud. If you mean that I 
she i never love any one as I have 
loved Alan, if you mean that I still 
care for him more than for any 
living creature, you are quite right. 
But it is all over between us, for 
ever and ever. We shall always 
be cousins henceforth—no more; 
he said so himself. If a word 
could make us all we once were, 
I don’t think I would speak it; 
I am sure he never would. But, 
my dear, it does surprise me beyond 
everything, to hear you arguing on 
the romantic side. You never 
could have worshipped Mr. Bra- 
bazon, before or after marriage ; 
and yet you amuse yourself better 
than any one I know.’ 

Miss Vavasour’s quick temper— 
always impatient of contradiction 
—was in the ascendant just then, 
or she would scarcely have uttered 
that last taunt. She bitterly re- 
pented it when she saw the other 
cower under the blow, bowing 
her head into her clasped hands, 
humbly and sorrowfully. 

When Maud looked up, not one 
of the many who had admired and 
loved her radiant face would have 
recognised it in its pale resolve. 

‘You only spoke the truth, Helen. 
Don’t be penitent; but listen as 
patiently as you can. At least, my 
example shall not encourage you’ 
in running into danger. I will tell 
you a secret that I meant to carry 
to my grave. You incur a greater 
risk than ever I did; see, how it 
has fared with me, It is quite true 
that I did not love my husband 
when I accepted him; but I had 
never known even a serious fancy 
for any one else. I imagined I was 
hardened enough to be safe in 
making a conventional marriage. 
And so—so it went on well enough 
for some years; but my falsehood 
was punished at last, They say, it 
is sharp pain when frozen blood 
begins to circulate; ah, Helen— 
trust me—it is worse still, when 
one’s heart wakes up. I cannot 
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tell you how it came about with 
me. He never tried to make me 
flirt, like the rest of them; but 
when he spoke to me, his voice 
always changed and softened. He 
never tried to monopolize me, but 
wherever I went, he was sure to be; 
and, some nights, when I was more 
wild and mischievous than usual, 
I could see wonder and pity in his 
great melancholy eyes: they began 
to haunt me, those eyes; and I 
began to miss him and feel dis- 
appointed and lonely, if an evening 
~~ without our meeting. But 
never betrayed myself, till one 
night Geoffrey told me, suddenly, 
that he was to sail in four days for 
the coast of Africa. I could not 
help trembling all over, and I knew 
that my face was growing white and 
cold; [ looked up in his—just for 
one second—and I read his secret, 
and confessed mine, He had mercy 
on my weakness—God reward him 
for it!—he only asked for a flower 
that I wore, when I would have 
iven him my life or my soul ; for 
was wicked and mad, that night. 
It was so like him: I know he 


would never tempt me: he would 
save me from going wrong if it cost 
him his heart’s blood, Fevers and 
horrors of all sorts beset them on 
that coast: I might read Geoffrey’s 
death in the next Gazette, and yet— 
his lips have not touched my hand, 


You say I amuse myself. Do you 
know, that I must have light, and 
society, and excitement, or I should 
go mad? I dare not sit at home 
and think for an hour. I have to 
feed my miserable vanity, to keep 
my conscience quiet. I am pure in 
act and deed, and no one can 
whisper away my honour; but in 
thought I am viler than many out- 
casts—treacherous, and sinning 
every day, not only against my 
marriage vow, but against him. [ 
often wish I were dead, but I am 
not fit to die.’ 

She had fallen forward as she 
spoke, and lay prone with her head 
buried in Sack lap—a wreck 
of womanhood in her abasement 
and self-contempt. The wind, that 
had been rising gustily for hours 
past, swelled into fury just then, 
driving the sleet against the case- 
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ments like showers of small-shot, 
and howling savagely through the 
cedars, as though in mockery of the 
stricken heart’s wail, Maud Bra- 
bazon shivered and lifted up her 
wild scared face— 

‘Do you hear that ? she said. ‘I 
never heen when a gale is blowing. 
The other night Bertie Grenvil was 
pleading his very best; I answered 
at random, Neat deena I laughed 
nervously ; he fancied it was be- 
cause his words had confused me. 
I was only thinking—what the 
weather might be on the Western 
coast, fora gust like that last was 
sweeping by. Ah, Helen, darling! 
do listen and be warned in time: 
if you don’t see your danger, pause 
and reflect, if only for my sake. 
Have I made my miserable confes- 
sion in vain? 

Miss Vavasour’s expression was 
set and steadfast as ever, though 
tears swam in her eyes: she leant 
down and clasped her soft white 
arms round Maud Brabazon’s neck, 
and pressed a pitiful tender kiss on 
the poor humbled head. 

* Not in vain, dearest !’ she whis- 
pered ; ‘I shall always love and 
trust you henceforth, because I 
know you thoroughly. But I can- 
not go back. It is too late now, 
even if I would. I hope I shall be 
able to do my duty ; at least I need 
not fear the peril of ever loving 
again. I must accept Lord Clydes- 
dale to-morrow.’ 

Maud drew quickly out of the 
close embrace, and threw herself 
back, burying her face in her hands 
once more; when she uncovered 
it, it was possessed by nothing but 
a blank white despair. 

‘The punishment is coming ! she 
said; ‘1 can do harm enough, but 
IT can do no good, if I try ever so 
hard—that is clear. I will help 
you always to the uttermost of my 
power ; but we will never speak of 
this again.’ 

She rose directly afterwards, and 
after the exchange of a long caress 
---somewhat mechanical on one side 
—quitted the room with a vague 
uncertain step. So; Helen’s very 
last chance was cast away, and she 
was left to the enjoyment of her 
prospects and her dreams, 
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The decisive interview came off 
on the following morning. There 
was not a pretence of romance 
throughout. Lord Clydesdale ma- 
nifested a proper amount of eager- 
ness and empressement ; Helen was 
perfectly cool and imperial ; never- 
theless, the suitor seemed more 
than satisfied. The negotiation 
was laid in due form before the 
Squire and Lady Mildred in the 
course of the day. To do the Earl 
justice, he had never been niggardly 
or captious in finance, and his libe- 
rality now was almost ostenta- 
tiously magnificent. By some means 
or other he had been made tho- 
roughly aware of the state of affairs 
at Dene. Besides superb proposals 
of dower and pin-money, he offered 
to advance, at absurdly moderate 
interest, enough to clear off all the 
encumbrances on the Vavasour 
property ; and the whole of the 
sum was to be settled on younger 
children—in default of these, to be 
solely at Helen’s disposal. 

The poor Squire, though not 
taken by surprise, was fairly over- 
whelmed. The temptation of com- 


aratively freeing the dear old 
ease and domain would have 
proved nearly irresistible even to a 
stronger. mind and will; still, he 


felt far from comfortable. He did 
try to salve his unquiet conscience 
by requiring an interview with his 
daughter, and seeking therein to 
arrive at the real state of her heart. 


It was an honest offer of self-sacri- . 


fice, but really a very safe one. 
Helen did not betray the faintest 
regret or constraint; so Hubert 
Vavasour resigned himself, not un- 
willingly, to the timely rescue. I 
have not patience to linger over 
Lady Mildred’s intense, undemon- 
strative triumph. 

It was settled that the marriage 
should take place early in the 
spring. All the preliminaries went 
on swiftly and smoothly, as golden 
wheels will run when thoroughly 
adjusted and oiled. Miss Vavasour 
behaved admirably: she accepted 
numberless congratulations, grate- 
fully and gracefully ; in her inter- 
course with her fiancé, she evinced 
no prudery or undue reserve, but 
nevertheless contrived to repress 
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the Earl’s enthusiasm within very 
endurable limits. 

Only one scene occurred, before 
the wedding, which is worth re- 
cording: it was rather a charac- 
teristic one. Perhaps you have 
forgotten that, in the second chap- 
ter of this uneyentful history, 
there was mentioned the name of 
one Schmidt, a mighty ironfounder 
of Newmanham, who had bought 
up all the mortgages on Dene? 

is intention had been evident 
from the first ; and just about the 
time of the last affiancement, his 
lawyers gave notice that he meant 
to call in the money or foreclose 
without mercy. 

Now the Squire, though he natu- 
rally exulted, as a Gentile and a 
landed proprietor, in the discom- 
fiture of the Hebrew capitalist, 
would have allowed things to be 
arranged quietly, in the regular 
professional way. But this, Lord 
Clydesdale, when consulted on the 
subject, would by no means suffer, 
He begged that the meeting of the 
lawyers might take place at Dene; 
and that, if it were possible, 
Ephraim Schmidt should be in- 
duced to attend in person; the 
paying off of the mortgages was not 
to be previously hinted at in any 
way. The whims of great men 
must be sometimes humoured, even 
by the law ; and this was not such 
a very unreasonable one after all. 

‘T wouldn’t miss seeing the Jew’s 
face if it cost another thousand!’ 
the Earl said, with a fierce laugh: 
so it was settled that he was to be 
present at the interview. 

Mr. Schmidt and his solicitor 
arrived punctually at the appointed 
hour; there was no fear of the 
former’s absenting himself on so 
important an occasion. ‘ Nothing 
like looking after things yourself’ 
was one of his favourite maxims, 
enforced with a wink of intense 
sagacity. He was absolutely igno- 
rant of legal formalities, but not 
the less convinced that such could 
not be properly carried out without 
his own superintendence. 

The financier’s appearance was 
quite a study. He had for some 
time past affected rather a rural 
style of attire, and his costume now 
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was the Newmanham ideal of a 
flourishing country squire. He 
chose, with ostentatious humility, 
the most modest of his equipages 
to take him to Dene; but he 
mounted it like a triumphal car. 
Truly there was great joy in Israel 
on that eventful morning, for all 
his family knew the errand on 
which their sire and lord was bent, 
and exulted, as is their wont, 
unctuously, 

Ephraim Schmidt was a short 
bulky man, somewhat under fifty ; 
his hese: sensual features, be- 
trayed at once his origin and the 
habits of high-living to which he 
was notoriously prone. His com- 
anion was a striking contrast. 

here was rather a foreign look 
about Morris Davidson’s keen hand- 
some face, and those intensely 
brilliant black eyes are scarcely 
naturalized yet on this side of the 
Channel—but the Semitic stamp 
was barely perceptible. His man- 
ner Was very quiet and courteous, 
but never cringing, nor was there 
anything obsequious about his 
ready smile. He was choice in his 
raiment, but it was always subdued 
in its tone, and he wore no jewels 
beyond a signet key-ring, and one 
pearl of great price at his neck. 
He was the type of a class that has 
been developed only within the last 
half century—the petit-maitre order 
of legalists — whose demeanour, 
like that of the Louis Quinze 
Abbé’s, is a perpetual contradiction 
of their staid profession, but who 
nevertheless know their business 
thoroughly, and follow it up with 
unscrupulous obstinacy. When 
Mr. Davidson senior died (who had 
long been Ephraim Schmidt’s con- 
fidential solicitor), men marvelled 
that the cautious capitalist could 
entrust his affairs to such young 
and inexperienced hands ; in truth 
he had at first many doubts and 
misgivings, but these soon vanished 
as he began to appreciate Morris’s 
cool, pitiless nature, and iron nerves. 
The wolf-cub’s coat was sleek and 
soft enough, and he never showed 
his teeth unnecessarily ; but his 
fangs were sharper, and his gripe 
more fatally tenacious, than even 

8 gaunt old sire’s, 
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So, through the clear frosty morn- 
ing, the two Jews drove jocundly 
along, beguiling the way with plea- 
sant anticipations of the business 
before them. The lawyer had 
heard of Lord Clydesdale’s engage- 
ment to Miss Vavasour, and thought 
it just possible that under the cir- 
cumstances some compromise might 
be attempted. But to this view 
of the case his patron would in 
nowise incline, and he discreetly 
forebore to press it. They passed 
through the double towers flankin 
the huge iron gates ; and the bros 
undulating park stretched out be- 
fore them, clumps of lofty timber 
studding the smooth turf, while 
grey turrets and pinnacles just 
showed in the distance through the 
leafless trees. The Hebrew’s heart 
swelled, almost painfully,with pride 
and joy. He had been wandering 
for many a year—not unhappily or 
unprofitably, it is true—through the 
commercial Desert, and now, he 
looked upon the fair Land of Pro- 
mise, only waiting for him to arise 
and take possession, when he had 
once cast out the Amorite. When 
they drove up to the great portico, 
he was actually perspiring with sa- 
tisfaction, in spite of the cold. He 
grasped his companion’s arm; and 
whispered, hoarsely— 

‘Mind, Morris, they'll ask for 
time: but we wont give them a 
day !—not a day.’ 

The chief butler received the 
visitors in the hall, and ushered 
them himself to the library. 
Ephraim Schmidt, in the midst of 
his unholy triumph, could not help 
being impressed by the grave dig- 
nity of that august functionary. 
He began to think if it would not 
be possible, by proffer of large 
monies, to tempt him to desert his 
master’s fallen fortunes, and to 
abide in the house that he became 
so well, A pleasant, idle dream! 
Solomon made the Afreets and 
Genii his slaves ; but, if the Great 
King had been revived in the 
plenitude of his power, he would 
never have tempted that seneschal 
to serve him, while a Gentile sur- 
vived on the land. 

The family solicitor of the Vava- 
sours was sitting before a table 
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overspread with bulky papers, with 
his clerk close by his side. He was 
thin, and white-haired, with a round 
withered face, pleasant withal, like 
a succulent Ribstone pippin ; his 
manner was very gentle, and almost 
timid, but no lawyer alive could boast 
that he had ever got the best of ane- 
gotiation in which Mr, Faulkner was 
concerned, He greeted the capi- 
talist very courteously, and Mr. 
Davidson very coldly, for—he had 
seen him before. There was one 
other occupant of the library—a 
tall man, lounging in the embrasure 
of a distant window, who never 
turned his head when the new- 
comers entered: it seemed as 
though the bleak winter landscape 
outside had superior attractions. 
Ephraim Schmidt hardly noticed 
him ; but Davidson felt a disagree- 
able thrill of apprehension as he 
recognised the figure of Lord 
Clydesdale, It is needless to enu- 
merate the verifications and com- 
parisons of many voluminous 
documents that had perforce to be 
gone through. The mortgagee got 
very impatient before they were 
ended. 

‘Yes, yes,” he kept repeating, 
nervously, ‘it is all correct; but 
come to the point—to the point.’ 

Mr. Faulkner was perfectly im- 
perturbable, neither hurrying him- 
self in the least, nor making any 
unnecessary delay. 

‘I believe everything is quite 
correct, he said, at last. ‘Now, 
Mr. Davidson, may I ask you what 
your client’s intentions are? Is 
there any possibility of a com- 
promise ? 

‘I fear, none whatever,’ was the 
quiet answer. ‘We have given 
ample notice, and the equity of re- 
demption cannot be extended. M 
client is anxious to invest in land, 
and we could hardly find a more 
eligible opening than foreclosure 
here would afford us.’ 

* Exactly so,’ the old lawyer re- 
torted. ‘1 only asked the question, 
because I was instructed to come 
to an explicit understanding. It 
does not much matter ; for—we are 
prepared to pay off every farthing.’ 

The saul thin hand seemed 


weiglity and puissantas anathlete’s, 
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as he laid it on a steel-bound coffer 
besidehim, withasignificant gesture 
of security too tranquil to be de- 
fiant. 

Cool and crafty as he was, David- 
son was fairly taken unawares, 
He recoiled in blank amazement. 
Ephraim Schmidt started from his 
chair like a maniac, his eyes pro- 
truding wildly, and his face purple- 
black with rage. 

‘Pay off everything? he shrieked. 
‘I don’t believe it: it’s a lie—a 
swindle. Not have Dene? ['ll 
have it, in spite of youall! The 
churned foam flew from his bul- 
bous lips, as from the jaws of a 
baited boar. 

The silent spectator-in the win- 
dow turned round, then, and stood 
contemplating the group, not striv- 
ing to repress a harsh, scornful 
laugh. ‘That filled up the mea- 
sure of the unhappy Israelite’s 
frenzy. He made a sort of blind 
plunge forward, shaking off the 
warning fingers with which David- 
son sought to detain him. 

‘D—n yon, let me go,’ he howled 
out. ‘Who is that man? What 
does he do here? I will know.’ 

The person addressed strode on 
slowly till he came close to the 
speaker, and looked him in the 
face, still with the same cruel laugh 
on his own. 

‘Tl answer you,’ he said. ‘I was 
christened Raoul Delamere, but 
they call me Lord Clydesdale now; 
and I hope to marry Mr. Vava- 
sour’s only daughter. I am here— 
because I am infidel enough to 
enjoy seeing a Jew taken on the 
hip. I wouldn't have missed this 
—to clear off the biggest of your 
mortgages. So you fancied you 
were going to reign at Dene! Not 
if you had had another hundred 
thousand at your back. If we only 
have warning, the old blood can 
hold its own, and beat the best of 
you yet. Mr. Faulkner, don’t you 
think you had better pay him, and 
let him go? 

The change of tone in those last 
words, from brutal disdain to 
studied courtesy, was the very 
climax of insult. It was an un- 
worthy triumph, no doubt, but 4 
very complete one. The Earl re 
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mained as much master of the 
osition as ever was Front de Beeuf. 
The Jew was utterly annihilated. 
To have come there with the power 
of life and death in his hand, and 
now to be treated as an ordinary 
tradesman presenting a Christmas 
bill! He staggered back step by 
step, and sunk into a chair, drop- 
ing his head, and groaning heavily. 
Gaideon had recovered himself 
by this time. The elder lawyer 
only sat silent, and scandalized, 
lifting his eyebrows in mute testi- 
mony against such unprofessional 
proceedings. 

‘We can hardly conclude such 
important business to-day, Morris 
said. ‘My client’s excitement is a 
sufficient excuse. We know your 
intentions now, Mr, Faulkner, and 
there is ample time to settle every- 
thing. I will call upon you at any 
time or place you like to name.’ 

So, after a few more words, it 
was settled. 

Ephraim Schmidt went out, like 
aman in a dream, from the house 
that he had hoped to call his own ; 
only moaning under his breath, 


like a vanquished Shylock—‘ Let 
us go home, let us go home.’ The 
chief butler (who had been aware 
of the state of affairs throughout) 
dealt him the last blow in the hall, 
by inquiring with exquisite cour- 
tesy,‘ If hewouldtake any luncheon 


betore he went? The miserable 
Hebrew quivered all over, as a 
victim at the stake might shrink 
under the last ingenuity of torture. 
Truly, the meanest of the many 
debtors who had sued him in vain 
for mercy, need not have envied the 
usurer then. 

O dark-eyed Miriam, and auburn- 
haired Deborah! lay aside your 
golden harps, or other instruments 
of music that your soul delights in : 
no song of gladness shall be raised 
im your tents to-night ; it is forthe 
daughters of the uncircumcised to 
triumph, 

When the Squire heard an ac- 
count of the morning’s proceedings, 

e by no means shared in Clydes- 
dale’s satisfaction, and rather failed 
to appreciate the point of the jest. 

ubert’s thoroughbred instincts 
revolted against the idea of even a 
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Jew usurer’s having been grossly 
insulted under his roof, when 
the man only came to ask for 
his own; besides this, he under- 
stood the feeling that had been at 
work in the Earl’s_ breast, and 
oo him accordingly. The 
difference in social position was 
too overwhelming to make the 
match a fair one; but in other 
respects the antagonists were about 
ona par. It was just this—a phase 
of purse-pride vanquished by an- 
other and a more potential one. 
Such a victory brings little honour. 
The transformed rod of the Law- 
giver swallowed up the meaner 
serpents; but it was only a ve- 
nomous reptile, after all. 

Wyverne felt neither wrath nor 
despair when the news of Helen’s 
engagement came: he had quite 
made up his mind that she would 
marry soon ; but he was sad and 
pensive. He did not change his 
opinions easily, and he had formed 
a very strong one about Clydes- 
dale’s character: he thought the 
Earl was as little likely as any man 
alive to rule a high-spirited mate 
wisely and well, Nevertheless, 
Alan indited an epistle that even 
Lady Mildred could not help ad- 
miring: it was guarded, but not 
in the least formal or constrained ; 
kind and sincerely affectionate, 
without a tinge of reproach, or a 
single allusion that could give pain. 
He saw ‘my lady’ twice, Helen 
once, before the latter’s marriage, 
and was equally successful with his 
verbal congratulations. Of course 
the interviews were not tée-d-tétes : 
all parties concerned took good care 
of that. Wyverne and his aunt 
displayed admirable tact and sang- 
Jrod ; but the demoiselle cast both 
into the shade: her manner was 
far more natural, and her compo- 
sure less studied. Truly, the train- 
ing of the Grande Dame progressed 
rapidly, and the results promised 
to be fearfully complete. 

Alan did intimate an intention 
of being present at the wedding; 
but I fear he was scarcely ingenuous 
there. Atall events, urgent private 
affairs took him abroad two days 
before the ceremony, no one knew 
exactly where ; and it ‘was three 
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weeks before he appeared on the 
surface of society again. 

lo, Hymenoe ! Scatter flowers, or 
other missile oblations, profusely, 
you nubile virgins. O choir of ap- 
pointed youths! Roll out, I be- 
seech you, the Epithalamium 
roundly: let not the fault be im- 
puted to you, if it sounds like a 
requiem. 

So, we bid farewell to Helen 
Vavasour’s maiden history—not 
without heaviness of heart. Hence- 
forth it befits us to stand aside 
with doffed beaver and bated 
breath, as the Countess of Clydes- 
dale passes by. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MAGNA EST VERITAS, 


Fifteen or sixteen months are 
come and gone, and the faces of 
people and things are but little 
changed. Yes, one of our dramatic 
personages is a good deal altered 
for the worse—Alan Wyverne. He 
became sadder and wiser in this 
wise, 

I forgot to tell you that the 
delicate state of Mrs. Rawdon 
Lenox’s health, and of her affairs, 
had made a lengthened Continental 
tour very desirable. She remained 
abroad nearly two years, and did 
not return to England till the 
summer immediately following the 
Clydesdale marriage. It was late 
in the autumn when she and Alan 
met. If the latter had been fore- 
warned of the rencontre, it is pro- 
bable he would have avoided it by 
declining the invitation to Guest- 
holme Priory ; but when he found 
himself actually under the same 
roof with the ‘ Dark Ladye’ (so some 
friend or enemy had re-christened 
her), he felt a certain satisfaction 
in the idea of clearing up a mystery 
that had never ceased to perplex 
and torment him. Their first 
greeting was rather cold and con- 
strained on both sides; but things 
could not remain on this footing 
long. Nina had no fancy for an 
armed neutrality with an ancient 
ally, and always brought the ques- 
tion of war or peace to an issue 
with the least possible delay. 
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When Alan came into the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, Mrs. Lenox’s 
look was a sufficient summons, 
even without the significant move- 
ment of the fan,which she managed 
like a Madrilefia. He sat down by 
her side, his pulse quickening a 
little with expectation; but curi- 
osity was the sole excitement. For 
awhile they talked about their 
travels and other indifferent sub- 
jects. The lady got tired of that 
child’s-play first, and broke ground 
boldly. 

‘I suppose the interdict is taken 
off now? she said, ‘ Will you be- 
lieve, that I am really sorry that 
there is no longer a cause for your 
avoiding me? Will you believe, 
that no one regretted it, and felt 
for you more than I did, when! 
heard your engagement was broken 
off? Do tell me, that neither I nor 
my unfortunate affairs had any- 
thing to do with it. I have been 
worrying myself ever since with 
the fancy, that your great kindness 
to me may have cost you very 
dear.’ 

Wyverne was gifted with cool- 
ness and self-control quite excep- 
tional, but both as nearly as pos- 
sible broke down at that moment. 
He certainly deserved infinite 
credit for answering, after a 
minute’s silence, so calmly, 

‘Then it would be a satisfaction 
to you to know this? Have you 
any doubts on the subject ? 

* Well, I suppose I ought not to 
have any, x ina said, frankly. 
‘The engagement lasted for months 
after those wretched anonymous 
things were written, and I am sure 
I did all I could to set matters 
straight. My letter was everything 
that is meek and quiet and proper, 
was it not? And it was honest 
truth, too, every word of it.’ 

‘Your letter? Yes, of course— 
the letter you wrote in answer to 
mine ; but the other—the other? 

He spoke absently and almost 
at random, like a man half awake. 

‘What on earth are you talking 
about? Mrs. Lenox said, with 
manifest impatience. ‘What other 
letter? Did you suppose me capable 
of writing one other line beside 
that necessary reply? What have 
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you suspected? I will know. 
Alan, I believed you more gene- 
rous. You have a right to think 
lightly of me, and to say hard 
things, but not—not to insult me 
so cruelly.’ 

There were tears in the low, 
tremulous voice, but none in the 
deep dark eyes that had dilated at 
first wonderingly, and were now so 
sad in their passionate reproach 
that Wyverne did not dare to meet 
them. He knew that Nina was 
capable of much that was wild and 
wicked, but that very recklessness 
made dissimulation with her simply 
impossible. If she had been pure 
and cold as St. Agnes, Alan would 
not have felt more certain of .the 
truth and sincerity of her meaning 
andwords, The fraud, that he had 
vaguely suspected at the time, 
stood out black and distinct enough 
now. He hated himself so in- 
tensely that for the moment all 
other feelings were swallowed up 
in self-contempt,—even to the 
craving for vengeance on the con- 
spirators who had juggled him, 
which ever afterwards haunted him 
like an evil spirit, Wyverne had 
always cherished, you know, a 
simple generous faith in the dig- 
nity of womanhood; if his chivalry 
had carried him one step further— 
if, in despite of the evidence of his 
senses, he had refused to believe in 
womanhood’s utter debasement— 
it would have been perhaps the 
very folly of romance; but he 
might have defied the forger. He 
took the wisest course now, by 
telling Nina the whole truth, as 
a and considerately as pos- 
sible. 

‘You see, I did youfearful wrong, 
he said, ‘Though I have paid for 
it heavily already, and shall suffer 
to my life’s end, that is no reason 
why you should forgive me. I 
don’t even ask you to do so.’ 

_ Mrs, Lenox was, indeed, bitterly 
incensed, A perfectly immaculate 
matron might have laughed such a 
conspiracy against her fair fame to 
scorn: Nina could not afford to be 
maligned unjustly. Nevertheless 
all her indignation was levelled at 
the unknown framer of the fraud ; 
not a whit rested on Alan. She 
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had been used to see people commit 
themselves in every conceivable 
way, and make the wildest sacri- 
fices, for her sake; but she had 
learnt to appreciate these follies at 
their proper worth. Strong selfish 
desire and the hope of an evil 
reward was at the bottom of them 
all. Truly, when a man ruins him- 
self simply to gratify his ruling 
passion, the lover deserves little 
more credit than the gambler, 
But the present case was widely 
different. She had not a shadow 
of a claim on Alan’s service or 
forbearance. Though he seemed 
to see no merit in a simple act of 
duty, she knew right well what it 
had cost him to destroy the sup- 
posed evidence of her shame; and 
now—instead of expecting thanks 
—he was reproaching himself for 
having misjudged her while be- 
lieving his own eyes, As she 
thought on these things, Nina’s 
hard battered heart grew fresh and 
young again. Nota single unholy 
element mingled in the tenderness 
of her gratitude; but, if time and 
place had not forbidden, she would 
scarcely have confined her demon- 
strations to a covert pressure of 
Wyverne’s hand. 

‘Forgive you? she said, 
ously. ‘It drives me wild to hear 
you speak so. I would give up 
every friend I have in the world 
to keep you. The best of them 
would not have done half as much 
for me. And we can never be 
friends—really. My unhappy name 
has dragged you down like a mill- 
stone; don’t attempt to deceive 
yourself ; you must hate the sound 
of it now and always. Ah, do try 
to believe me. I would submit to 
any pain or penance or shame, and 
not think it hard measure, if I 
could only give you back what you 
have lost through me,’ 

In despite of his exasperation, 
the sweet voice fell soothingly on 
Alan’sear. Aman need not greatly 
glorify himself for having simply 
acted up to his notions of right and 
honour ; nevertheless, appreciation 
in the proper quarter must be 
gratifying to all except the very 
superior natures, Many are left 
among us still who ‘do good by 
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stealth,’ but the habit of ‘ blushing 
to find it known’ is antiquated to 
a degree, 

So, as he listened, Wyverne’s 
mood softened ; and he began quite 
naturally to play the part of 
consoler, trying to prove to Nina 
that she had been an innocent in- 
strument throughout, and that if 
the conspirators had been foiled in 
this instance, they would surely 
have found some other engine to 
work out the same result. ; 

‘But it was such base, cruel 
treachery, she said, trembling with 
passion. ‘ Will you not try to trace 
it, for my sake, if not for your 
own? You must have some sus- 
picions, If I were a man, and 
could act and move freely, I should 
never sleep soundly till I was 
revenged,’ 

Wyverne answered very slowly, 
and, as he spoke, his face hardened 
and darkened till it might have 
been carved in granite. 

‘You may spare the spur; there 
is no fear of my sleeping over it. 
Tm not made of wax or snow, to 
be moulded like this into a puppet 
for their profit or pleasure, and I 
Owe yuu a vengeance besides, Yes, 
I have suspicions ; I'll make them 
certainties, if I live. Your never 
having got my note, telling you of 
my burning the first of the two 
letters, gives me a clue. They 
may double as they like, they 
wont escape, if I once fairly strike 
the trail Now, we will never 
speak of this again till—I give you 
the name,’ 

The change of Alan’s character 
dated from that night ; most of his 
friends noticed it before long. He 
was never morose or sullen, but 
always moody, and absent, and 
pre-occupied ; without exactly 
avoiding society, he found himself 
alone, unwontedly often, and soli- 
tude did him far more harm than 
good. To speak the truth, his 
credit as a pleasant companion 
began sensibly to decline. A Fixed 
Idea, even if it be as rosy as Hope 
interferes sadly with a man’s social 
merits ; if it chance to be sombre 
or menacing in hue, the influence 
is simply fatal to conviviality. 

But autumn and winter passed, 
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and it was spring again, before 
Wyverne could set his foot on more 
solid ground than vague surmises, 
He felt certain that Lady Mildred 
had countenanced, if not directed, 
the plot—the note having mis- 
carried from Dene was strong evi- 
dence—but he was equally sure that 
her delicate hands were clear of the 
soil of actual fraud. Who had 
been the working instrument? For 
a moment his thoughts turned to 
Max Vavasour, but he soon rejected 
this idea, remembering that the 
latter was not in England that 
Christmas-tide ; besides which, he 
could not fancy his cousin super- 
intending the practical. details of a 
vulgar forgery ; he would far sooner 
have suspected Clydesdale, but 
there was not the faintest reason, 
so far, to connect the Earl with 
foul play. So he went groping on, 
for months, in the twilight without 
advancing a step, growing more 
gloomy and discontented every day, 
it was a curious chance that put 
him on the right scent at last. 

An Inn of Court is not exactly 
the spot one would select for set- 
ting a ‘trap to catch a sunbeam;’a 
wholesome amount of light and air 
is about as much as one can expect 
to find in such places ; heavy, grave 
decorum pervades them, very fit- 
tingly ; but it may be doubted if 
any quarter of a populous city, re- 
spectable in its outward seeming, 
has a right to be so depressingly 
dull and dingy, as is the Inn of 
Gray ; the spiders of all sorts, who 
lurk thereabouts, had best’ not keep 
the flies long in their webs, or the 
victims would scarce be worth de- 
vouring. 

Some such thoughts as these 
were in Wyverne’s mind as he 
wandered through the grim quad- 
rangle, one cold evening towards 
the end of March, looking for 
‘Humphrey and Gliddon’s’ cham- 
bers, The firm had an evil name; 
men said, that if it was difficult to 
find out their den, it was twice as 
hard to escape from it without loss 
of plumage. Alan’s temper had 
certainly changed for the worse, 
but his goodnature stood by him 
still; so when a comrade wrote 
from the country, to beg him to act 
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as proxy in a delicate money trans- 
action with the aforesaid attorneys, 
he assented very willingly, and was 
rather glad to have something to 
employ his afternoon. He had just 
come up from his hunting quarters, 
where the dry, dusty ground rode 
like asphalte, and scent was a re- 
collection of the far past. 

After some trouble he lighted on 
the right staircase. Raw and murky 
as the outer atmosphere might be, 
it was pure eether compared to that 
of the low-browed office into which 
the visitor first entered; at any 
hour or season of the year, you 
could fancy that room maintaining 
a good, steady, condensed dusk of 
its own, in which fog, and smoke, 
and dust, had about equal shares. 
Two clerks sat there, writing 
busily. The one nearest the door 
-. thick-set sullen man, past mid- 
dle age—looked up as Alan came 
in, and stretching out a grimy 
hand, said, in a dull, mechanical 
voice, 

‘Your card, sir, if you please— 
Sir Alan Wyverne wishes to see 
Mr. Humphrey.’ 

It was evidently the formula of 
reception in that ominous ante- 
chamber. 

The other clerk had not lifted his 
head when the door opened ; but 
he started violently when he heard 
the name, so as nearly to upset the 
inkstand in which he chanced to 
be dipping his pen, and turned 
round, with a sort of terror on his 
haggard, ruined face. It might 
have been a very handsome face 
once, but the wrinkled, flaccid flesh 
had fallen away round the hollow 
temples and from under the heavy 
eyes ; the complexion wasunhealthy, 
pale, and sodden; the features 
pinched and drawn, to deformity ; 
the lines on the forehead were like 
trenches, and the abundant dark 

air was, not sprinkled, but 
streaked and patched, irregularly, 
with grey. 

But, at the first glance, Wyverne 
recognised the face of a very old 
friend ; he recognised it the more 
easily because, when he saw it last, 
it wore almost the same wild, scared 
look—on the memorable Derby day 
when ‘Cloanthus’ swept past the 
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stand, scarcely extended, the two 
leading favourites struggling vainly 
to reach his quarters, 

All his self-command was needed 
to enable him to suppress the ex- 
clamation that sprang to his lips; 
but he rarely made a mistake when 
it was a question of tact or deli- 
cacy. He followed his conductor 
into the next room, silently; it 
chanced to be vacant at that mo- 
ment; then Alan laid his hand 
on the clerk’s shoulder, as he stood 
with averted eyes, shaking like an 
aspen, and said, in tones carefully 
lowered— 

‘My God! Hugh Crichton—you 
here? 

‘Hush,’ the other answered, in a 
lower whisper still ; ‘that’s not m 
name now. You wouldn't spoil 
my last chance, if you could help 
it? If you want to see me, wait 
five minutes after you leave this 
place, and I'll come to you in the 
square.’ 

‘Til wait, if it’s an hour,’ Wy- 
verne said, and so passed into the 
inner room without another word, 
His business was soon done; even 
Humphrey and Gliddon could find 
no pretext for detaining clients 
who came with money in their 
hand, Alan did not exchange a 
glance with either of the occupants 
of the clerks’-room as he went out ; 
he breathed more freely when he 
was in the chill March air again. 
As he walked up and down the 
opposite side of the square, which 
was nearly deserted, his thoughts 
were very pitiful and sad, 

Hardly a year passes without the 
appearance of one or more comets 
in society; none of these have 
sparkled more briefly and_bril- 
liantly than Hugh Crichton. Every- 
body liked, and many admired him, 
but the world had hardly begun to 
appreciate his rare and versatile 
talents, when he shot down into 
the outer darkness. He had friends 
who would have helped him if they 
could, but all trace of him was lost, 
and none could say for certain 
whether he lived or no. 

Wyverne had not waited many 
minutes, when a bent, shrunken 
figure came creeping slowly, almost 
stealthily, towards him, keeping 
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well in the shadow of the build- 
ings. In another moment, Alan 
was grasping both his ancient com- 
rade’s hands, with a cordial, honest 
gripe, that might have put heart 
and hope into the veriest castaway. 
‘Dear old Hugh! how glad I am 
to light on you again, though you 
are so fearfully changed. hy, 
they said you had died abroad,’ 
‘No such luck,’ the other an- 
swered, with a dreary laugh. ‘I 
did go abroad, and stayed there 
till 1 was nearly starved ; then I 
came back. London’s the best 
hiding-place, after all; and if you 
have hands and brain, you can al- 
ways earn enough to buy bread, 
and spirits, and tobacco, I’ve been 
in this place more than a year; I 
get a pound a-week, and I think of 
‘striking’ soon, for an advance of 
five shillings. They wont lose me 
if they can help it; I save them 4 
clerk, at least; old Gliddon never 
asked me another question after he 
saw me write a dozen lines. My 


work is all in-doors, that’s one 
comfort ; they haven’t asked me to 
serve a writ yet; my senior—you 
saw him—the man with a strong 


cross of the bull about his head— 
does all that business, and likes it. 
But the firm don’t trust me much, 
and they would be more unplea- 
sant still, if they knew ‘ Henry 
Carstairs’ was a false name. No 
one has much interest now in hunt- 
ing me down ; it’s old friends’ faces 
T’ve always been afraid of meeting. 
But I did think that none of our 
lot would ever have set foot in 
that den, and I had got to fancy 
myself safe. You didn’t come on 
our own affairs, Alan, I know. I 
ad an extra grog the night I heard 
ou had fallen in for Castle Dacre. 
rather think I am glad to see you, 
after all.’ 

He jerked out the sentences in a 
nervous, aan way, perpetually 
glancing round, as if he were afraid 
of being watched ; he was so mani- 
festly ill-at-ease that Wyverne had 
not the heart to keep him there ; 
besides, it was cruelty to expose 
the emaciated frame, so thinly 
clad, a minute longer than was 
necessary, to the keen evening air. 

‘Why, Hugh, of course you're 
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glad to see me,’ Alan said, forcing 
himself to speak cheerily ; ‘the 
idea of doubting about it! But 
it’s too cold to stand chattering 
here. I’m staying at the Clarendon : 
you'll come at seven, sharp, wont 
you? We'll dine in my rooms, 
quite alone, and have a long talk 
about old days, and new ones, too, 
Till have thought of something 
better for you ce that time, than 
this infernal quill-driving.’ 

Hugh Crichton hesitated visibly 
for a few seconds, and appeared to 
make up his mind, with a sudden 
effort, to something not altogether 
agreeable. 

‘Thank you; you're very good, 
Alan. Yes, Ill come, the more 
because I’ve something on my mind 
that. I ought to tell you; but I 
should never have had the pluck to 
look you up, if you had not found 
me. I hope your character at the 
Clarendon can stand a shock; it 
will be compromised when they 
hear such a scare-crow ask for your 
rooms. I can’t stay a moment 
longer, but T'll be punctual.’ 

He crept away with the same 
weak, stealthy step, and his head 
seemed bent down lower than when 
he came. 

Nevertheless, when, at the ap- 
pointed hour, the guest sat down 
opposite his host, the contrast was 
not so very striking. The office- 
drudge wasscarcely recognisable ; he 
seemed to freshen and brighten up 
wonderfully, in an atmosphere that 
had once been congenial. Even so, 
those bundles of dried twigs that 
Eastern travellers bring home, and 
enthusiasts call ‘ Roses of Sharon’ 
(such Roses!) expand under the 
influence of warmth and moisture, 
so as to put forth the feeble sem- 
blance of a flower. The black suit 
was terribly threadbare, and hung 
loosely round the shrunken limbs, 
but it adapted itself to the wearer's 
form, with the easy, careless grace 
for which Hugh Crichton’s dress 


‘had always been remarkable ; his 


neck-tie was still artistic in its 
simplicity, and the hair swept over 
his brow with the old classic wave ; 
his demeanour bore no trace of a 
sojourn in Alsatia, and a subtle re- 
finement of manner and gesture 
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clung naturally to the wreck of a 
gallant gentleman. Some plants, 
you know—not the meanest nor 
the least fragrant—flourish more 
kindly in the crevices of a ruin 
than in the richest loam. 

It was a pleasant dinner, on the 
whole, though not a very lively 
one; for Alan had too much tact 
to force conviviality. Crichton ate 
sparingly, but drank deep ; he did 
not gulp down his liquor, though, 
greedily, but rather savoured it 
with a slow enjoyment, suffering 
his palate to appreciate every shade 
of the flavour; the long, satisfied 
sigh that he could not repress as 
he set down empty the first beaker 
of dry champagne, spoke volumes. 

They drew up to the fire when 
the table was cleared, and they 
were left alone. Wyverne rose 
suddenly, and leant over. towards 
his companion with a velvet cigar- 
case in his hand, that he had just 
taken from the mantelpiece. 

‘You must tell me your story of 
the last few years,’ he said ; ‘but 
put that case in your pocket before 
you begin. There are some regalias 
in it, of the calibre you used to 
fancy, and—a couple of hundreds, 
in notes, to go on with. You dear, 
silly old Hugh! Don’t shake your 
head and look scrupulous, Why, 
I won thrice as much of you at 
écarté in the week before that 
miserable Derby, and you never 
asked for your revenge. You 
should have it now if either you or 
I were in cue,for play. Seriously 
—I want you to feel at ease before 
you begin to talk; I want you to 
feel that your troubles are over, 
and that you never need go near 
that awful guet-d-pens again. I’ve 
got a permanent arrangement in 
my head, that will suit you, I hope,. 
and set you right for ever and a 
day. Hugh, you know if our posi- 
tions were reversed, I should ask 
you for help just as frankly as I 
expect you will take it from me.’ 

Crichton shivered all over, worse 
than he had done out in the cold 
March evening. 

‘Put the case down,’ he said, 
hoarsely. ‘It will be time enough 
to talk about that and your good 
intentions half-an-hour hence. I'll 
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tell you what I have been doing, if 
you care to hear.’ 

Now though the story interested 
Wyverne sincerely, it would be 
simple cruelty to inflict it on you; 
with very slight variations, it 
might have applied to half the 
vweurs that have been ruined during 
the last hundred years. Still, not 
many men can have listened 
unmoved to such a tale, issuing 
from the lips of an ancient friend, 
When he had come to a certain 
point in his story, the speaker 
paused abruptly. 

‘Poor Hugh! Alan said. ‘How 
ou must have suffered, Take 
reath now; I’m certain your 

throat wants moistening, and the 
claret has been waiting on you this 
quarter of an hour. It’s my turn 
to speak ; I’m impatient to tell you 
my plan. The agent at Castle 
Dacre is so wonderfully old and 
rheumatic, that it makes one believe 
in miracles when he climbs on the 
back of his pony. I would give 
anything to have a decent excuse 
for pensioning him off. I shall 
never live there much, and the 
property is so large, that it ought 
to be properly looked after. If 
you don’t mind taking care of a 
very dreary old house, there’s £800 
a year, and unlimited lights and 
coals (they used to burn about ten 
tons a week, I believe), and all the 
snipe and fowl you like to shoot, 
waiting for you. I shall be the 
obliged party if you'll take it ; for 
it will ease my conscience, which 
at present is greatly troubled. The 
work is not hard, and you've head 
enough for anything.’ 

Not pleasure or gratitude, but 
rather vexation and confusion, 
showed themselves in Crichton’s 
face. 

‘Can't you have patience? he 
muttered, irritably. ‘Didn’t I ask 
you to wait till you had heard all? 
There’s more, and worse, to tell; 
though I don’t know, yet, how 
much harm was done.’ 

He went on to say, that about 
the time when things were at the 
worst with him, he had stumbled 
upon Harding Knowles ; they had 
been cotemporaries at Oxford 
and rather intimate, Harding did 
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not appear to rejoice much at the 
encounter; though he must have 
guessed at the first glance the 
strait to which his old acquaintance 
was reduced, he made no offer of 

rompt assistance, but asked for 
Crichton’s address, expressing 
vague hopes of being able to do 
something for him; Hugh gave it 
with great reluctance, and only 
under a solemn promise of secresy. 
He did not the least expect that 
Knowles would remember him, and 
was greatly surprised when the 
latter called some five or six weeks 
afterwards, Harding’s tone was 
much more cordial than it had 
been at their first meeting; he 
seemed really so at having 
failed so far in finding anythin 
that would suit Crichton, an 
actually pressed him to borrow 
£10—or more if it was required— 
to meet present emergencies. An 
instinctive suspicion almost made 
Hugh refuse the loan ; he felt as if 
he would rather be indebted to any 
man alive than to the person who 
offered it ; but he was so fearfully 
‘hard up’ that he had not the 
courage to decline. Knowles came 

ain and again, with no ostensible 
object except cheering his friend's 
solitude, and each time was ready 
to open his purse. ‘We must get 
you something before long, and 
then you can repay me, he would 
say. Crichton availed himself of 
these offers more than once, mode- 
rately ; he began to think that he 
had done his benefactor great 
injustice, and looked for his visits 
eagerly ; indeed, few causeurs, when 
he chose to exert himself, could 
talk more brilliantly and pleasantly 
than Knowles. 

One evening the conversation 
turned, apparently by chance, to 
old memories of college days. 

‘That was the best managed 
thing we ever brought off,’ Harding 
said, at last, ‘when we made Alick 
Drummond carry on a regular 
correspondence with a foreign lady 
of the highest rank, who was madly 
in love with him. How did we 
christen the Countess? I forget. 
But I remember the letters you 
wrote for her; the delicate femi- 
nine character was the most perfect 
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thing I ever saw. Have you lost 
that talent of imitating hand- 
writing? It must have been a 
natu gift; I never saw it 
equalled.’ 

‘ Write down a sentence or two,’ 
Hugh replied ; ‘Tll show you if I 
have lost the knack.’ 

He copied them out on two simi- 
lar sheets of paper, and gave the 
three to Knowles after confusing 
them under the table: the latter 
actually started, and the admiration 
that he displayed was quite sincere: 
the fac similes, indeed, were so mi- 
raculously like the, original, that it 
was next to impossible to distin- 
guish them. 

‘I can guess what is coming, 
Alan whispered softly, seeing the 
speaker pause. ‘Go on straight 
and quick to the end, for God's 
love, and keep nothing back. Don't 
look at me.’ 

The white working lips had no 
need to say more: the other saw 
the whole truth directly. He 
clenched his hand with a savage 
curse, but Alan’s sad deprecating 
eyes checked the passionate out- 
break of remorse and anger. Sul- 
lenly and reluctantly—like a spirit 
forced by the exorcist to aoa the 
secrets of his prison-house—Hugh 
Crichton went through all the 
miserable details. 

Knowles had represented himself 
as being on such very intimate 
terms with Wyverne, as fully to 
justify him in attempting a practi- 
cal joke. 

‘ Alan’s the best fellow in the 
world, he said, airily, ‘but he be- 
lieves that it is impossible to take 
him in about womankind. There’s 
the finest possible chance just now, 
and it can be managed so easily, if 
you will only help me.’ 

Hugh's natural delicacy and sense 
of honour, dulled and weakened b 
drink and degradation, had _ life 
enough left to revolt caenney. 
But the other brought to bear pre- 
specious 


texts and arguments, 
enough to have deluded a stronger 
intellect and quieted a keener con- 
science : he particularly insisted on 
the point that the lady’s character 
could bear being compromised, and 
that the secret would never go be- 
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yond Alan and himself. Hugh had 
to contend, besides, against a sense 
of heavy obligation, and the selfish 
fear of offending the only friend 
that was left to back him. Of 
course, eventually he consented. 
The next morning Harding brought 
a specimen of the handwriting—a 
long and perfectly insignificant 
note, with the signature torn off— 
(he was a great collector of auto- 
graphs): he was also provided with 
paper and envelopes, both marked 
with a — which he took pains 
to conceal. Crichton could not be 
sure of the initials, but he caught 
a glimpse of their colour—a bril- 
liant scarlet. The tone of the fic- 
titious letter, though the expres- 
sions were guardedly vague, seemed 
strangely earnest for a mere mysti- 
fication ; certainly an intimate ac- 
uaintance was implied between 
the writer and the person to whom 
it was addressed. The copyist was 
more than half dissatished ;_ he 
grumbled a good many objections 
while employed on his task, and 
was very glad when it was over. 
The signature was simply ‘N.,’ an 
initial which occurred more than 
once in the specimen note, so that 
it was easy to reproduce a very 
peculiar wavy flourish. The imita- 
tion was a masterpiece, and 
Knowles was profuse of thanks 
and praises. 

He did not allude to the matter 
more than once during the next 
few weeks, and then only to remark, 
in a careless casual way, that the 
oon was going on swimmingly. 

his struck Crichton as rather odd ; 
neither the pleasure of Knowles’s 
society nor the comparative luxu- 
ries which liberal advances sup- 
plied, could keep him from feeling 
very uncomfortable at times. One 
morning, late in December, a note 
came, begging him to dine with 
Harding that night in the Temple ; 
the writer ‘was going into the 
country almost immediately.’ 

It was a very succulent repast, 
and poor Hugh, as was his wont, 


Tonk largely : nevertheless, when 
late in the evening, Knowles asked 
him to repeat his caligraphic feat, 
and showed the draft of a letter, it 
became evident, even to his clouded 
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brain, that something more than 
‘merry mischief’ was intended ; at 
first he refused flatly and rudely. 
Indeed, any rational being, unless 
very far gone in drink or self-delu- 
sion, must have suspected foul play. 
Not only was the tone of the letter 
passionate to a degree, but it con- 
tained allusions of real grave im- 
port; and one name was actually 
mentioned — Helen Vavasour’s, 
Knowles was playing his grand 
coup, and necessarily had to risk 
something. He was not at all dis- 
concerted at the resistance he en- 
countered ; he had a plausible ex- 
planation ready to meet every 
objection. ‘He was going down to 
Dene the next day, on purpose to 
enjoy the dénouement ; it would be 
such a pity to spoil it now. Miss 
Vavasour was a cousin who had 
known Alan from her infancy ; she 
would appreciate the trick as well 
as any one ; but, of course, she was 
never to know of it. This was the 
very last time he would ask his 
friend’s help. So the tempter went 
on, alternately ridiculing and ca- 
joling Hugh’s scruples, all the while 
drenching him with strong liquor: 
at length he prevailed. 

Crichton was one of those men 
whose hand and eye, often to their 
own detriment, will keep steady 
when their brain is whirling. He 
executed his task with a mechani- 
cal perfection, though he was 
scarcely aware of the meaning of 
each sentence as he wrote it down. 
Knowles took possession of the 
letter as soon as it was done, and 
locked it up carefully. 

The revel became an orgie: the 
last thing that Hugh remembered 
distinctly was—marking a devilish 
satisfaction on his companion’s 
crafty face, that made his own 
blood boil. After that everything 
was chaos. He had a vague recol- 
lection of having tried to get back 
the letter—of high words and a 
serious quarrel—even of a blow 
exchanged; but the impressions 
were like those left by a painful 
nightmare. He woke from a long 
heavy stupor, such as undrugged 
liquor could scarcely produce, and 
found himself on a door-step in his 
own street, without a notion of how 
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he had got there, subject to the 
attentions of a enews police- 
man, who would not allow him to 
enjoy, undisturbed, ‘a lodging upon 
the cold ground.’ The next day 
came a curt contemptuous note 
from Harding Knowles, to say 
‘that he was glad to have been of 
some assistance to an old friend, 
and that he should never expect 
repayment of his advances; but 
that nothing would induce him to 
risk a repetition of the painful 
scene of last night. They had 
never met since. Crichton was 
constantly haunted with the idea 
of having been an accessory to some 
base villany ; and would have com- 
municated his suspicions, long ago, 
to Wyverne, if it had not been for 
the false pride which made him 
keep aloof from all ancient ac- 
quaintance, as if he had been 
plague-stricken, 

Alan sat perfectly quiet and 
silent, till the other had finished, 
only betraying emotion by a con- 
vulsive twisting of the fingers that 
shaded his eyes, All at once he 
broke out into a harsh bitter 
laugh. 

‘You thought it was a practical 
joke? So it was—a very practical 
one, and right well played out. Do 

ou know what it cost me? The 
1ope and happiness of my life— 
that’s all. Why, if I were to drain 
that lying hound’s blood, drop by 
, he would be in my debt 
still ! 

Then his head sank on his 
crossed arms, and he began to 
murmur to himself—so piteousl y— 

‘Ah, my Helen! m et Helen ! 

The beaten-down, degraded look 
possessed the castaway’s face 
stronger than ever. 

‘Didn't I ask you to wait till I 
had told you all? he muttered. 
‘I knew how it would be; that 
was why I hesitated to accept your 
invitation to-day. Let me go now; 
I cannot comfort you or help you 
either. You meant kindly though, 
old friend, and I thank you all the 
same. Goodbye.’ 

Alan lifted his head quickly. His 
eyes were not angry—only inex- 
pressibly sad. 

‘Sit down, Hugh,’ he said, ‘and 
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don’t be hasty. You might give 
one a moment's breathing-time 
after a blow like that. I haven’t 
spirits enough for argument, much 
less for quarrelling. I know well 
if you had been in your sober 
senses, and had thought it would 
really harm me, no earthly bribe 
would have tempted you to pen 
one line. You can help me very 
much ; and I will trust you so far 
from the bottom of my heart ; as 
for comfort—I must trust to God. 
I hold to every word of my offers. 
I am so very glad I made them 
before I heard all this; for I can 
ask you to serve me now without 
your suspecting a bribe.’ 

Length of misery tames stoicism 
as it crushes better feelings: a 
spirit nearly broken yields easily 
to weakness that would shame 
hearts inexperienced in sorrow. 
The pride of manhood could not 
check the big drops that wetted 
Crichton’s hollow cheeks before 
Wyverne had finished speaking. 

They talked long and seriously 
that night. Alan did not trust by 
halves; he forced himself to go 
into every detail that it was neces- 
sary the other should know, though 
some words and names seemed to 
burn his lips in passing. Before 
they parted their plan was fully 
arranged. Hugh was to resign his 
clerkship at once, so as to devote 
himself exclusively to completing 
the chain of proofs that would 
criminate at least the main movers 
in the plot. Alan clung persis- 
tenily to the idea that Clydesdale 
had a good deal to do with it. 

It is needless to say that the 
amateur detective worked with all 
his heart, and soul, and strength. 
His temperance was worthy of an 
anchorite ; and, when he kept his 
senses about him, Crichton could 
be as patient and keen-scented as 
the most practised of legal blood- 
hounds. Before a week was over, 
he had collected evidence, conclu- 
sive and consecutive enough, to 
have convinced any Court of 
Honour, though perhaps it would 
not have secured a verdict from 
those free and enlightened Britons 
who will make a point of acquit- 
ting any murderer that does not 
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chance to be caught ‘red-handed.’ 
Truly ours is a noble Constitution, 
and the Trial by Jury is one of its 
fairest pillars; but I have heard a 
paragon Judge speak blasphemy 
thereanent. If the Twelve were al- 
lowed the French latitude of find- 
ing ‘extenuating circumstances,’ I 
believe the coolest on the Bench 
would go distraught, in helpless 
wrath and contempt. 

Wyverne knew the shop that 
Mrs, Lenox patronized for pape- 
terte. They ascertained there that 
a man answering exactly to the 
description of Knowles had called 
one day in that autumn, and had 
asked for a packet of her envelopes 
and note-paper, stating that he was 
commissioned to take them down 
into the country, and producing 
one of the lady’s cards as a creden- 
tial. The stationer particularly 
remembered it from the fact of the 
purchase having been paid for on 
the spot. ‘Trifling as the amount 
was—only a few shillings—it was 
a curious infraction of Nina’s com- 
mercial system, which was, as a 
rule, consistently Pennsylvanian. 
Crichton had certainly contracted 
no new friendships during his 
office-servitude, but he had made a 
few acquaintances at some of the 
haunts frequented nightly by re- 
vellers of the clerkly guild. He 
worked one of these engines of in- 
formation very effectually. Harding 
had more than once given him a 
cheque to a small amount, which 
he had got cashed through one of 
the subordinates of the bank, 
whom he had chanced to frater- 
nize with at the ‘Cat and Com- 

asses, or some such reputable 
1ostel. At the expense of much 
persuasion, and a timely advance 
to the official, whose convivial 
habits were getting him into diffi- 
culties, Hugh was in a position to 
prove that Knowles had paid into 


his account, early in the January 
following that eventful Christmas 
a cheque for £5000, signed by Lord 
Clydesdale. The money remained 
standing to his credit for some 
time, but had since been drawn 
out for investment. The dates of 
the composition of the fictitious 
letters corresponded exactly with 
the times at which Alan had re- 
ceived them. 

Altogether, the case seemed 
tolerably clear, and a net of proof 
was drawn round Harding Knowles 
that it would puzzle even his craft 
to escape from. 

I do not enter into the question 
whether the influences of high 
Civilization are sanctifying, or the 
reverse ; but on some grounds, it 
surely ought to improve our Chris- 
tianity, if it were only for the 
obstacles standing in the path of 
certain pagan propensities. One 
would think that even an infidel 
might see the folly of letting the sun 
go down on futile wrath. In truth, 
nowadays, the prosecution of a 
purely personal and private venge- 
ance is not alone immoral in itself, 
but exceedingly difficult to carry 
out, You cannot go forth and smite 
your enemy under the fifth rib, 
wheresoever you may meet, after 
the simple antique fashion. You 
must lure him across the Channel 
before you can even proceed after 
the formula of the polite duello— 
supposing always that the adver- 
sary had not infringed the criminal 
code. 

Alan Wyverne’s nature was not 
sublime enough to admit a thought 
of forgiveness, now. Since he held 
the instruments of retaliation in his 
hand, he had never faltered for one 
moment in his vindictive purpose ; 
but—how best to complete it—was 
a problem over which he brooded 
gloomily for hours, without touch- 
ing the solution. 
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GONE ON. 


I 


TWAS yet but May, and here and there, 
Pink and white the blossoms fell, 
Quivering down through the summer air, 
On the shaven sward, so trim and bare. 
Oh! I remember well 
The very network of the tree, 
And its shadows dancing on her and me, 
My old love in the garden-chair, 
Looking upward soft and shy, 
With her oval face and her rippling hair, 
And the rich white dress she used to wear, 
And her work laid idly by. 
"Tis strange to think of now. And yet, 
"T were stranger, harder to forget. 
Her eyes were deep with the light of love, 
And on her hands, and on her face, 
Because the South wind laughed above, 
The blossoms showered apace. 
She chid me gently, fondly, when 
Those blossoms to my lips I prest, 
But smiled her own dear smile, and then 
I laid them in my breast. 
My old love spoke, the words she said 
I cannot think she deemed them true, 
‘The time shall come, when these are dead, 
Our love must wither too.’ 
I held my peace, I bowed my head, 
Oh! not for me, I knew! 
At last I whispered, ‘ Say not so, 
My darling; we are brave and strong, 
And love so linked as ours, you know, 
Can strive and suffer long ; 
Its web may well be warped with woe, 
But never stained with wrong !’ 
She plied her work; beneath its modest bands 
Her face was hidden in her fragrant hair, 
The tears were falling on her busy hands, 
And thus we parted there. 


II. 


The blue sea sparkles in the noontide ray, 
The Eastern sun is blazing fiercely down ; 
Here watch the hosts—and yonder in the bay 
Lies the beleaguered town. 
Hark! the alarum sounds, the French rappel 
Collects its eager crowd the trench to fill, 
Our drums are beating, and our trumpets swell, 
The thin red line is mustering on the hill, 
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White tents in thousands dot the wasted plain, 
* The canvas city swarming like a fair 
Wakes up to life, while hungering for the slain, 
A vulture hangs expectant in the air. 
But laugh, and jest, and ready cheer, 
And cordial gripe of hand in hand, 
Would make the game of death appear 
But some athletic pastime, here, 
In this Crimean land. 
‘Fall in!’ The way they know too well, 
The valley paved with shot and shell, 
Accursed as the road to hell, 
That none shall travel back. 
‘Fallin! Attention! Steady! So!’ 
The serjeants hurry to and fro, 
The ranks are closed, the columns grow, 
And winding downward, sure and slow, 
File off to the attack. 
While booming out above their measured tread 
That dull explosion rends the summer air, 
It seems a requiem for the noble dead, 
A knell that bids the living brave despair. 
It ceaseth not—no respite, even when 
The daylight round of blood and strife is gone, 
The hours come back—again, and yet again, 
And ever and anon 
The death-watch of a hundred thousand men 
Ticks on—ticks on— 
Through all the day, through all the night. 
The pale moon rises from the sea, 
And sheds a wan and watery light 
On him and me. 
For I was sleeping in the trench we made, ° 
Wrapped in my cloak and belted with my blade, 
A shattered gabion o’er my slumbers hung, 
And down beside me was my comrade flung, 
My comrade of a night. “Twas strange how deep, 
How calm and awful, seemed that moveless sleep. 
Beneath his hand, the ready firelock lay, 
His coarse red garb but covered common clay, 
A peasant’s birth his honest face betrayed, 
A peasant’s peaceful lot—ere yet he made 
His fatal choice—the bayonet for the spade. 

I heard the mattock clink, the earth-work fall, 
And yet my comrade slumbered through it all. 
But hark ! as though to break the spell, 

The rush and whistle of a shell 
Divides the midnight air. 

The tools are dropped, the muskets ring, 
Afoot recumbent figures spring, 

From lip to lip the word they fling, 
An oath—a jest—a prayer. 
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‘ Stand to your arms, my lads! For thus we form 
The living rampart it is death to storm.’ 
But he alone seemed not to hear ; 

My comrade never raised his head ; 
I bowed me down to scan him near, 

In sorrow rather than in dread ; 

The moon was shining fair and bright, 

My living instincts told me right, 

His face was fixed, his face was white! 

Great God! the man was dead. 

One arm was listless thrown aside, and where, 
Above the toil-worn hand, his wrist was bare, 
Deep through the surface of its sallow skin, 
A heart—a woman’s name, was punctured in. 
By heaven! ’twas no unmanly tear I shed, 
That common weakness linked me with the dead ; 
One instant, like a flash, I seemed to see 
My love’s white dress beneath the summer-tree, 
The next, with steadier pulse and calmer breath, 
I took my place to meet or baffle death. 


Ill. 


Cheer! boys, cheer! 
The old familiar strain 
Had ceased to mock a longing ear, 
The troops were home again. 
An English sun was shining bright, 
And English meadows, green and gold, 
Were all a-glitter in the light ; 
How could she look so calm and cold ? 
With wealth of leaves our tree was fair, 
It shaded but a cheerless pair. 
My old love’s face was pale and proud, 
And I was all unused to bear 
A wounded heart, and in despair 
My sorrow cried aloud. 
‘ Here, take them back! The tress of hair, 
The rose, the ring, the glove; 
My pride shall never stoop to wear 
For emblems but of friendly care— 
The gifts that once were love. 
And couldst thou judge me thus unheard P 
Was that thy faith? Is this my due ? 
Though thousands backed the slanderous word, 
Thou shouldst have known me true. 
Yes, take them all! I tell thee now 
What thou hast been to me, 
How oft to death I bared my brow, 
How pure and strict I kept my vow, 
For honest love of thee! 
The very blossoms in my breast, 
That once from here I bore, 
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Behold them! Do they not attest 
The truth of him who loved thee best ? 

Aye, mark them!’ Then I swore 
Her name from out my heart to wrest, 

And care for her no more. 

While in the mockery of the glaring day 
I laughed, and flung those withered leaves away. 
She kept her eyes from off my face, 

She dared not trust herself to look, 
But stately in her native grace, 

(Though once, I thought, she shook,) 
With calm defiant courtesy, bending low, 
She left me, answering only—‘ Be it so!’ 

IV. 
My old lost love! 

Once more I stand beneath the tree. 
Through branches bleak and bare above, 

The wintry wind is blowing free. 

The snow lies white upon the wold, 

The clouds are dark behind the hill, 
Around me all is blank and cold, 

My heart is colder, blanker still.- 
Aye, mock me in your dreary mirth! 

Ye spectral branches, nod aud wave! 
For I am left alone on earth, 

And she is in her grave. 

No more to plead and wish and vow, 

Too late for pardon or amends, 

I'd give my whole existence now, 

We two had only parted friends. 
It seems so hard to think for us 

Not even hope can soften woe ; 
*Tis cruel to have lost her thus, 

I loved her so—I loved her so. 

Not even Hope; yet good men say 

Hope makes no home beneath the sky, 
But dwells above, and only they 

Know how to live who live to die. 

It must be so. And thus I bear 

The stripe, and bow me to the rod, 
In trust ere long to follow where 

My darling’s feet the path have trod ; 
She surely will forgive me there, 

When we are met before our God. 
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MENTAL EPIDEMICS. 


WE confess to having felt some 
doubts about the fitness of 
this designation as applied to the 
class of phenomena on which we 
propose to offer a few remarks in 
this paper. It may suggest a wider 
and, indeed, in some respects, a 
different field from that which we 
are at present contemplating; in 
strict accuracy it might possibly 
even exclude some of those strange 
and wide-spread delusions in which 
it is difficult to say whether the 
bodily or the mental element is pre- 
dominant, the physical or the 
moral ; but which, in the absence 
of any line of demarcation, we have 
referred to class under this title 
or want of a better. No doubt 
the Crusades, ¢g., were, in the 
proper sense of the term, mental 
epidemics ; so was also the South 
Sea mania; the contemporary 
frenzy excited by Law's Missis- 


sippi Company in France; and 
that to which the Darien scheme 
gave birth in Scotland. Nor should 
we be disposed to quarrel with any 


who may choose to place under the 
same category the railway specula- 
tion of our own days. n the 
other hand, it is impossible not to 
find the strongest traces of bodily 
disorder in the convulsions and 
paroxysms of the Dancing mania, 
in the fourteenth century ; of the 
kindred disorder of Tarantism, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth ; 
and in the somewhat similar pheno- 
mena presented by the Revivals of 
more recent times, Even these, 
however, fully vindicate their claim 
to be regarded as mental epidemics, 
since all of them, whatever their 
subsequent course may have been 
certainly had their origin in mental 

erturbation ; unless we except the 

talian dancing mania in its earliest 
stage, and ascribe it, as it was uni- 
versally ascribed by the sufferers 
and their contemporaries; to the 
bite of the cnentaln. In one sense 
this may have been true, in so far 
that the consciousness of having 
been bitten so operated on the ima- 
gination as to produce the results 
which popular opinion had con- 
nected with it; but there is little 


or no ground for believing that the 
bite was really capable of producing 
the physical effect on the human 
frame which was supposed to follow 
it. But we shall have to return to 
this subject presently. If, however, 
on the one hand, such popular 
delusions as these last named have 
in them a large mixture of bodily 
disease (for nervous affections are, 
after all, as real as any other), so, 
on the other hand, those disorders 
which we commonly understand 
when we speak of epidemics, are, as 
is well known, greatly dependent 
on mental influences. The mutual 
relations of mind and body are so 
complicated, and, it may be added, 
so imperfectly understood, that it 
is always difficult, often impossible, 
to pronounce with certainty in any 
one particular case, in which of the 
two the disease really has its origin. 
All epidemics, or nearly all, may 
be said to be partly mental, partly 
bodily, some partaking of course 
much more of the one element, 
some, of the other. What fear is 
in the latter class, sympathy is in 
the former; the spread of either 
depends greatly on the strength of 
the predisposing causes. The most 
purely mental have this remarkable 
characteristic in common with 
those which have their origin en- 
tirely in physical causes—that the 
infection is in a vast number of 
cases to all appearance wholly in- 
voluntary, as much so as if it were 
engendered by breathing unawares 
a poisonous miasma—seizing the 
patient in spite of the strongest 
resolutions to resist what is felt all 
the while to be a delusion. Many 
instances of this are recorded during 
the prevalence of the dancing 
mania ; and it is notorious that the 
same phenomenon has been re- 
peatedly observed in the Irish and 
American revivals. Various ex- 
planations have been offered of 
this undoubted psychological fact. 
By some it has been ascribed to 
the operation of mesmeric or — 
netic forces, to a kind of subt 

effluence passing from mind to 
mind, analogous to that by which 
infection is conveyed from body to 
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body ; while others see in it simply 
the effect of excited imagination. 
Neither opinion, probably, is incor- 
rect: imagination will account for 
much, but it is scarcely a sufficient 
explanation of all the phenomena ; 
it seems impossible to deny the 
existence of some mysterious form 
of mental influence, such as that 
claimed by the professors of mes- 
merism and biology, though it may 
be doubted wade it is ever 
wholly unconnected with bodily 
disease either superinduced or pre- 
existent. Without question, in 
many, if not in all, of these mental 
epidemics, there has been a very 
large admixture of various forms of 
bodily disease, such as hypochon- 
dria, hysteria, catalepsy, and the 
kindred nervous disorders, often 
degenerating into acute mania, and 
almost always, in fact, bordering 
upon it, This was the case with 
the convulsionnaires of Saint 
Médard; with the Shakers and 
Jumpers in America, of all of whom 
we shall have to speak presently ; 
and most certainly also, in many 
instances, with the subjects of the 
recent revivals. When the neces- 
sary deduction is made, on the one 
hand for disease, on the other for 
imposture, the purely mental re- 
siduum of fanaticism or genuine 
religious emotion will probably not 
be very considerable. This asser- 
tion will, we fear, draw down upon 
us the wrath of some of our reli- 
gious contemporaries ; nevertheless, 
it would be easy to substantiate it 
by an appeal to facts, and to the 
authority of those best competent 
to form a sound judgment upon 
them, It is not, however, our in- 
tention to enter into the history of 
the Irish revival, or to expose its 
amazing follies and absurdities ; 
the blind credulity of some of its 
chroniclers, the wilful exaggerations 
of others ; in a word, the mingled 
superstition and imposture which 
the world has been called upon to 
accept as another Pentecost: all 
this has been done already in a wa 

that leaves little to be desired. 

A brief sketch of one or two of the 
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earlier epidemics may possibly 
throw some light on the nature of 
this the latest of these feverish 
agitations. For we contend, in 
spite of all attempts to prove the 
contrary, that the mode of its pro- 
pagation proves it to have been of 
the nature of a true epidemic ; ‘it 
followed a geographical line of 
propagation, It was not simulta- 
neous, but progressive.’ In the 
words of one of its own prophets, 
‘it did not leap from the North to 
the South, nor from the East to the 
West of the island. It followed a 
steady, gradual, progressive, and 
uninterrupted course from parish 
to parish, and district to district. 
It has travelled almost like a wave. 
This is a fact which is patent to 
all.” And a most important fact it 
is in forming a judgment as to its 
true origin ; though it seems to us 
very far from confirming the view 
taken by the writer who calls atten- 
tion to it. It need not surprise us 
to learn that most of these mental 
perturbations had their origin in 
religious excitement ; though this 
was not invariably the excitin 
cause. In the Dancing mania, — 
in some widely-spread hysterical 
affections, as, eg., the Convent 
mania in Germany, in the fifteenth 
century, it does not appear that 
there was any admixture of a reli- 
gious element. The latter espe- 
cially was probably referable to a 
very different cause, at least as 
much physical as mental, a cause 
to which we shall not advert more 
particularly. 

One of the earliest and not the 
least remarkable of these strange 
spectacles was that presented by 
the Brotherhood of the Flagellants, 
which astonished Europe in the 
fourteenth century. It owed its 
origin to the unprecedented ravages 
of the famous pestilence known as 
the Black Death. The accounts of 
the numbers who fell victims to 
this terrible scourge must be re- 
ceived with caution. Of the mor- 
tality in some places there are 
tolerably exact reports, but on the 
whole there is no doubt that it has 


* We would refer our readers to an excellent article in the Christian Remembrancer 
for April, 1860. 
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been greatly exaggerated. It has 
been said that in England scarcely 
one-tenth of the entire population 
remained alive. But when it is 
considered that this visitation was 
exactly coincident with the French 
wars of Edward IIL., itis obviously 
impossible to admit even the ap- 
proximate correctness of this state- 
ment. Taking, however, the popu- 
lation of Europe at that epoch at 
105,000,000, we may perhaps assume 
that 25,000,000 is not an extrava- 
gant estimate of the number of 
deaths during the period of its pre- 
valence, from 1347 to 1350. It is 
of course interesting to inquire 
what were the moral effects of this 
frightful pestilence. For a time, 
at all events, they were precisely 
identical with those recorded in 
some similar cases, and precisely 
the reverse of what might reason- 
ably have been anticipated. Instead 
of increased anxiety to avert the 
wrath of Heaven by repentance 
and amendment of life, the univer- 
sal presence of death, the all-per- 
vading sense of danger, seem at 
once to have been productive of the 
most intense = iebeaas. joined 
with utter recklessness and almost 
total disregard of the restraints of 
religion and morality. ‘ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ 
was the all but universal sentiment. 
The state of society in Florence, as 
depicted by Boccaccio in the intro- 
duction to the Decameron, reminds 
one of the description given by 
Thucydides of the laxity of public 
morals which marked the course 
of the plague at Athens—‘ Amid 
the general lamentation and woe, 
the influence and authority of every 
law, human and divine, vanished.’ 
Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that Florence differed at all in this 
respect from other places, Italy 
everywhere presented the like as- 
pect ; and though we have not in- 
formation on which implicit reli- 
ance can be placed as to other 
countries, it is hardly unjust to 
infer from what followed that the 
same causes produced everywhere 
the same, or nearly the same, effects. 
Popular ignorance, as has usually 
been the case in every destructive 
pestilence, ascribed the mortality 
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to poison ; popular fanaticism, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, fixed the 
crime upon the Jews. Throughout 
Europe—in Italy, Spain, France, 
Switzerland, and especially in Ger- 
many—the Jews were pursued with 
the relentless fury of hatred and 
terror. They were accused of hav- 
ing poisoned the wells, and even of 
having infected the air, and on that 
suspicion were tortured and burnt 
alive by thousands. In Mayence 
alone, twelve thousand Jews are 
said to have been put to death with 
various circumstances of barbarity, 
We may suspect the accuracy of the 
numbers, but that they were fear- 
fully large admits of no question, 
The persecution, like the panic from 
which it sprung, assumed the form 
of a mania, and reached the dimen- 
sions of an epidemic ; it extended 
as widely and spread more rapidly 
than the pestilence itself. In the 
midst of these mingled scenes of 
vice and horror, of cruelty and 
licentiousness, all at once there set 
in a reaction—there was a sudden 
and violent outburst of religious 
enthusiasm. ‘When the land was 
yolluted by vices and crimes,’ to 
rome the description of what had 
happened in Italy a century before, 
‘an unexampled spirit of remorse 
suddenly seized the minds of the 
people. The fear of Christ fell 
upon all. Noble and ignoble, old 
and young, even children, marched 
through the streets with no cover- 
ing but a scarf round the waist. 
They each carried a scourge of 
leathern thongs, which they applied 
to their limbs, amid sighs and tears, 
with such violence that the blood 
flowed from the wounds. Not only 
by day, but even by night, and in 
the severest winter, they traversed 
the cities with burning torches and 
banners, in thousands and tens of 
thousands, headed by their priests, 
and prostrated themselves before 
the altars. . . . The woods and 
mountains resounded with the 
voices of those whose cries were 
raised to God.’ Amid the terrors 
of the Black Death, and the general 
depravity which had its origin m 
the i of despair, the pil- 
grimages of the Flagellants were 
suddenly revived in Hungary; and 
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passing into Germany, the mania 
quickly spread over the greater part 
of Europe. The order at first con- 
sisted chiefly of persons of the 
lower class, but as it gained in re- 
putation was joined by nobles and 
ecclesiastics, by women of rank, by 
children and nuns. They professed 
to have taken upon themselves the 
repentance of the people, and went 
about in orderly processions with 
crosses and banners, scourging 
themselves, chanting litanies, and 
offering prayers and intercessions 
for the averting of the plague, 
which there is no doubt their pil- 
grimages contributed to spread. A 
considerable reformation of morals 
was the immediate, though only 
temporary consequence ; the mid- 
night wanderings of bands of fana- 
tics of both sexes under the influ- 
ence of strong religious excitement, 
soon produced their unvarying 
effects, and, apart from their other 
excesses, justified the severe mea- 
sures at length adopted for putting 
an end to this delusion, It 1s need- 
less to say that they held it no part 
of their mission to temper the vio- 
lence of persecution ; on this point 
they only inflamed the popular 

assions; the appearance of the 

‘jagellants was everywhere the 
signal for a renewed outbreak of 
fury against the hapless Jews. 

As far as can be gathered from 
contemporary accounts, there seems 
to have been the usual combination 
of fanaticism and cunning; but 
unlike the generality of such wild 
religious movements, it remained 
apparently free from any admixture 
of bodily disease. Even the mental 
delusion and extravagance, great as 
it was, was kept toa certain degree 
under control. The leaders were 
united, and formed in fact a secret 
association, acting on the mass of 
religious enthusiasm to which the 
circumstances of the day had given 
birth, and guiding it to suit their 
own purposes, They succeeded in 
establishing certain rules of admis- 
sion into the Brotherhood, and en- 
forced a severe system of penance 
for all offences. Not that they 
were mere designing impostors : 
like their followers, they were genu- 
ine enthusiasts, and believed them- 
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selves possessed of miraculous 
powers, of which they sometimes 


ventured to make trial, as at Stras- 
burg, where they attempted to raise 
a dead child—it is needless to say, 
Their failures, 


without success, 
however, do not appear to have 
materially weakened their credit, 
and for a time they almost usurped 
the place of the Church in the re- 
verence of the people. There is 
reason to believe that they actually 
meditated the overthrow of the ex- 
isting hierarchy, and at one time 
there really seemed to be some 
danger lest the enterprize should 
succeed ; but the Pope, the Empe- 
ror, and the French king, becoming 
thoroughly alarmed and alive to 
the necessities of the crisis, con- 
certed vigorous measures for the 
suppression of the pilgrimages and 
the dissolution of the brotherhood; 
and aided in part, no doubt, by the 
natural decay of the popular en- 
thusiasm, in part by the loss of 
credit arising from the excesses 
before alluded to, they were enabled 
to turn the tide of public feeling 
against them, and after a few severe 
executions the mania ceased any 
longer to exist. 

But it was a time of intense 
mental excitement. Scarcely had 
the Flagellants ceased to patrol the 
cities and towns of Europe, scarcely 
had the sound of their scourges and 
the voice of their chantings died 
away, when a new and strange 
delusion arose, ‘which took pos- 
session of the minds of men, and 
in spite of the divinity of our 
nature, hurried away body and soul 
into the magic circle of hellish 
superstition. It was a convulsion 
which in the most extraordinary 
manner infuriated the human frame, 
and excited the astonishment of 
contemporaries for more than two 
centuries, since which time it has 
never re-appeared.’ This was the 
dancing mania, called St. John’s 
or St. Vitus’s dance. It had its 
origin in Germany, the land of 
demonology, and: in its original 
form was almost wholly restricted 
to that country and the Nether- 
lands. It was called St. John’s 
dance from the fact that its first 
authentic appearance was at Aix- 
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la-Chapelle, on, or a few days sub- 
sequent to, the festival of St. John 
the Baptist, in the year 1374, and 
that it is supposed to have ori- 
ginated in the wild half-heathen 
revels which from ancient times 
had been customary in Germany, 
and, it is said, in some other 
countries, on St. John’s day. The 
name of St. Vitus, with which we 
are still familiar, was given to it 
from a different cause. He was 
regarded as the patron saint of 
those afflicted with this disorder.* 
In 1374, a crowd of men and women 
appeared in the streets in a state 
of apparent frenzy. They formed 
circles, and danced round and round 
for hours in a wild delirium, in- 
sensible to all external impressions, 
but haunted often with visions of 
various kinds, sometimes shrieking 
out that they saw spirits, some- 
times exclaiming that the heavens 
were opened, and that they beheld 
the Saviour or the saints in glory, 
all the while continuing to dance 
with frantic energy until they fell 
to the ground exhausted, and then 
lay groaning as if in the agonies of 
death, until nature had recovered 
her powers, when the paroxysm 
was over, to be renewed after a 
while by a fresh attack. In some 
extreme cases it began with violent 
convulsions, probably epileptic. 
The patient fell senseless on the 
ground, foaming at the mouth and 
ping for breath, and then sud- 
enly sprung up and began to dance 
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with violent contortions. Some 
curious particulars are recorded, 
They were irritated at the sight of 
red colours ; some of them could not 
endure the sight of persons weep- 
ing; others had a morbid dislike 
to the pointed shoes which had 
then lately come into fashion ; so 
that an ordinance was issued in 
some places prohibiting the makin 

or wearing of any but square-to 

shoes. This has led to the sug- 
gestion that some of the excitement 
may have been owing to the violent 
denunciations of the clergy against 
some of the extravagant fashions of 
the day. Certain it is that equally 
trivial causes have sometimes led 
to furious outbursts of religious 
fanaticism. Music, as in the 
parallel Italian mania, was most 
agreeable to those affected. Popu- 
lar opinion, as was natural at that 
day, ascribed these ravings to de- 
moniacal influence, and the priests 
had recourse to exorcisms, but 
their efforts, for a time at least, 
were not very effectual in laying 
the evil spirit. From Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle the disease quickly spread 
over the Netherlands, Western 
Germany, and Alsace. At Cologne 
the number seized was above five 
hundred ; at Metz the streets were 
encumbered with more than eleven 
hundred dancing maniacs; at 
Strasburg many hundreds of men 
and women danced in the market- 
place, the streets, and lanes for 
days.t They consisted chiefly of 


* We extract the following account of St. Vitus, and his connexion with the 


dancing plague, from Hecker. 
over in discreet silence. 
others under Diocletian. 


Allan Butler (Lives of the Saints) passes the subject 
He was a Sicilian youth, who suffered martyrdom with two 
He was buried, it is said, in Florence ; and his miraculous 


powers were acknowledged throughout Italy. In the eighth century his body was 
transferred to the church of St. Denys, and afterwards to Corby, and the worship of 
the youthful martyr was established in France. Many miracles of healing were 
wrought, after the fashion of the day, at his altars, especially in demoniacal diseases. 
In the fourteenth or fifteenth century a legend became popular that just before his 
death he had prayed that he might have power to protect from the dancing mania all 
who should keep his festival, June 15th, and fast on its eve; that therefore a voice 
was heard saying, ‘ Vitus, thy prayer is granted ;’ and thus he became the patron 
saint of all who were afflicted with this strange disorder. This account is chiefly 
taken from the Acta Sanctorum. 
+ So says the old German chronicle :— 


Viel hundert fingen zu Strasburg an 

Zu tanzen und springen, Frau und Mann, 
Am offnen Markt, Gassen und Strassen, 
Tag und Nacht ihrer viel nicht assen, 
Bis ihn das Wiithen wieder gelag, 

St. Vits Tanz ward genannt die Plag. 
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peasants and mechanics, with their 
wives and children, though their 
ranks were occasionally recruited 
from a higher class, persons of a 
morbid and excitable temperament. 
As in all such cases, sympathy was 
a powerful agent in spreading the 
plague. It frequently happened 
that unconcerned or mocking spec- 
tators were drawn into the vortex 
by an irresistible impulse, like Saul 
among the prophets, and danced 
till exhausted nature could dance 
no longer. In this, as in almost 
every similar case, immorality and 
imposture followed in the wake of 
fanaticism; troops of girls and 
young women could not with im- 
punity wander about in a state of 
violent excitement ; and the conse- 
uences, as in the camp meetings in 
erica, were such as may readily 
be surmised. The evil was in- 
creased by gangs of idle vagabonds 
who joined the dancers, imitating 
their gestures and convulsions, 
profiting by the opportunities thus 
offered them, and contributing to 
spread the infection. The mania 
continued almost unabated through 
the fifteenth century and into the 
early part of the sixteenth, when it 
began to decline. About that time 
it was made the subject of medical 
treatment, instead of being ascribed, 
as in its earlier stage, solely to 
demoniacal influence, and left to 
the spiritual remedies provided b 
the Church ; and though cases still 
occurred, especially about St. John’s 
day, the attacks diminished in fre- 
quency and violence; and in a few 
years more the disorder completely 
died out. 
Closely allied to this, and nearly 
coincident in the time of its ap- 
parenne, was the dancing mania in 
taly, called tarantism, a name 
which it owed to its supposed 
origin, the bite of the tarantula, a 
large spider, commonly reputed, 
but on very uncertain grounds, to 
bevenomous. The disease first ap- 
eared towards the end of the 
ourteenth century, in Apulia; 
whence it spread, as an epidemic, 
over the whole of Italy, and con- 
tinued in undiminished vigour long 
after St. Vitus’s dance had ceased to 
¢ known in Germany. The phe- 
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nomenon was not altogether a new 
one ; disorders of a similar type had 
previously appeared in Italy and 
elsewhere, and had been sometimes 
ascribed to the bite of venomous 
spiders ; but only in one instance 
is there mention of a spasmodic 
dance, to which the patients were 
excited by the accidental sound of 
music. In the morbid excitement 
consequent upon the ravages of the 
black pestilence, men’s minds were 
ready to respond to any impulse, 
however slight, though it does not 
appear what led their heated 
fancies to take the particular direc- 
tion in which they ran. Owing to 
whatever cause, the belief in the 
ill effects of the bite of the taran- 
tula was suddenly revived in an 
exaggerated form, and gave birth 
to a violent nervous disorder, 
which spread, through the com- 
bined agency of fear and sympathy 
until it became more vehement and 
more inveterate than the corre- 
sponding epidemic north of the 
Alps. The fear of being bitten 
was so great, that without doubt 
the bite or sting of any one of the 
many insects with which Italy 
abounds, was constantly mistaken 
for that of the dreaded spider ; and 
as every one who has been in the 
south of Europe knows to his cost 
how difficult it is to escape such 
inflictions, it is easy to imagine 
how rapidly and how universall 

the delusion may have wank 
Even had nature been less prodigal 
of insect life, fear and excitement 
would have supplied its place; 
multitudes would have felt in their 
veins a poison which existed only 
in their imaginations; and, by a 
well-known physiological law, once 
possessed by that conviction, they 
would soon have experienced and 
exhibited the symptoms they had 
learnt to connect with the fancied 
cause. It was the popular belief 
that by music and dancing the 
poison of the tarantula was ex- 
pelled through the skin ; but that 
if any portion of it, however mi- 
nute, remained in the system, it 
perpetuated the disorder, and was 
the infallible germ of futureattacks ; 
and so long as that belief was re- 
tained, the attacks of course did 
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not fail to return, usually at a 
stated period in each year; the 
mental affection continued to pro- 
duce the disease long after any 
<n cause, if there ever had 

een any, had ceased to exist. In- 
stances are recorded of women who 
for thirty years in succession were 
compelled to seek relief in their 
annual dance. The necessity was 
a real one; for if, when seized 
with the inclination, the patient 
obstinately refused to yield to it, 
or was placed under external re- 
straint, if even the necessary music 
could not be procured, the most 
painful and distressing symptoms 
supervened, violent spasms, vertigo, 
sleeplessness, ending sometimes in 
acute mania and’ death.* And it 
is remarkable that none of the 
ordinary physical disabilities in- 
capacitated those who were, or 
fancied themselves, bitten by the 
tarantula, or were even excited to 
the desire by the mere sight of 
others, from joining with wild and 
frantic gestures in the dance. 
Patients tortured with pain, to all 
appearance unable to move, old 
men of ninety, women in the last 
stage of pregnancy, sprang up at 
the sound of the music, and danced 
for hours before showing signs of 
fatigue. It was essential in every 
ease to continue the music until 
complete exhaustion was produced, 
so that it was the custom to hire 
musicians to relieve one another, 
that there might be no cessation ; 
for if they stopped before the 
patients were quite tired out, they 
relapsed at once into their former 
state. The most efficacious, if not 
the only effectual music, was that 
of the tarantellas, composed for the 
purpose, some of which are pre- 
served. It is obvious that this 
must have cut both ways; if the 
sound of the tarantella brought 
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relief to those already affected, the 
well-known strains would inspire 
in others sympathetic emotions, 
and so the remedy would in reality 
add to the disease. And this, it 
appears, was what actually did 
occur; whenever these particular 
notes were heard, every one who 
ever had been, or supposed that he 
had been bitten, instantly joined in 
the dance ; while throngs of by- 
standers, chiefly women, who came 
impelled by curiosity, caught the 
infection, and in their turn infected 
others, and thus the number con- 
tinually increased, and the ‘ furies 
of the dance extended their scourge’ 
over all Italy. In their main fea- 
tures, the German mania and the 
Italian greatly resembled each 
other. The sufferers exhibited the 
same emotions, the same morbid, 
nervous irritations of various kinds, 
though their idiosyncrasies dif- 
fered in several respects. Red, the 
colour abhorred by the German 
dancers, excited in the Italians the 
most pleasurable sensations ; most 
of them carried a red handkerchief, 
and if any of the spectators wore 
any article of red clothing they 
testified the greatest delight, and 
eagerly endeavoured to touch it. 
Another strange symptom was, 
their ardent longing for the sea, 
and their raptures at the sight of it. 
Some of them in their paroxysms 
rushed headlong into the waves, in 
—, probably, impelled by the 

ope of finding relief in the cool 
water. Most striking of all, was 
the universal and irresistible charm 
of music, especially of a quick, 
lively character. 

It was, as we have seen, the one 
unfailing remedy. We read little of 
its power over i German dancers, 
though essentially a musical people. 
But the grand distinction between 
the two forms of this remarkable 


* It is related of a Bishop of Foligno, a well-known and distinguished man, that 
he allowed himself, by way of a joke, to be bitten by a tarantula, professing himself 
utterly sceptical as to any effects; but the latent belief was too strong, the usual 
symptoms began to show themselves, and he was compelled to dance to the Tarantella 


as the only means of obtaining relief. 


‘Others among the clergy, who wished to shut 


their ears against music, because they .considered dancing derogatory, fell into 
dangerous illness by delaying the crisis of the malady, and were obliged at last to 
save themselves from a miserable death by submitting to the unwelcome but sole 


means’ of cure.’ 
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mania is, that the one owed its ori- 
gin entirely to religious excitement, 
and maintained through its whole 
course a strong religious aspect, 
in the other, the religious element 
was wholly wanting. The visions 
and spiritual ravings which formed 
so prominent a feature in the Ger- 
man malady, were unheard of in 
the Italian. Nor was the latter 
ascribed, like the former, to demo- 
niacal influences ; the church did 
not feel the same alarm at its pro- 
gress, nor endeavour to arrest it by 
exorcism or other spiritual wea- 
pons. Neither does it seem to 
have been under any guidance, or 
to have assumed in any degree the 
shape of a secret association. Per- 
haps, too, on the whole, it was less 
contaminated by imposture, to 
which the religious character of 
the other movement more naturally 
gave birth. Whence this difference 
it is not easy to determine, espe- 
cially as both originated in the un- 
natural mental excitement conse- 
quent on the great pestilence. Pos- 
a the explanation is to be found 
inthe deeper feelings and greater 
spiritualism of the German people. 

he sensual element was much the 


same in either case ; experience 
has shown that unrestrained reli- 
gious emotion, such as that which 
characterized the German malady, 
readily degenerates in that direc- 
tion ; to the existence of this dan- 
ger, the writings of some of the 
early Christian Fathers bear ample 
though reluctant testimony. The 
form which this particular move- 
ment assumed, the nocturnal wan- 
derings, the excitement of the 
dancing, added increased facilities 
to the evil. That the same results 
followed among the Italian Zaran- 
tati, seems to need no explanation. 
Before the end of the seventeenth 
century this mania had wholly 
died out, and has never reappeared 
in Europe. Recent travellers, how- 
ever, report its existence, almost in 
its original form, in Abyssinia, that 
singular country where the forms 
and superstitions of early and 
medieval Christianity have sur- 
vived, with unwonted vitality, the 
lapse of ages. There alone these 
aie of the past may yet be found 
and studied.* The Tigretier, so 
called from Tigré, the district 
where it most commonly occurs, 
appears to combine some of the 


* Professor Stanley gives the following interesting description of the usages of the 
Abyssinian Church :— 


‘The Church of Abyssinia, founded in the fourth century by the Church of 


Alexandria, furnishes the one example of a nation savage yet Christian ; showing us, 
on the one hand, the force of the Christian faith in maintaining its superiority at all 
against such immense disadvantages, and on, the other hand, the utmost amount of 
superstition .with which a Christian Church can be overlaid without perishing 


altogether, Whatever there is of Jewish or of old Egyptian ritual preserved 
in the Coptic Church, is carried to excess in the Abyssinian. The likeness of the 
sacred ark, called the ark of Zion, is the centre of Abyssinian devotion. To it gifts 
and prayers are offered. On it the sanctity of the whole church depends. There 
alone the Jewish Sabbath is still observed as well as the Christian Sunday : they are 
the only true ‘‘Sabbatarians” of Christendom. The ‘‘sinew that shrank,” no less 
than the flesh of swine, hare, and aquatic fowl, is still forbidden to be eaten. 
Dancing still forms part of their ritual, as it did in the Jewish temple. The wild 
shriek which goes up at Abyssinian funerals is the exact counterpart of that which 
Herodotus heard in ancient Egypt. The polygamy of the Jewish Church lingers here 
after having been banished from the rest of the Christian world. Whatever, it may 
be added, of extravagant ritualism, of excessive dogmatism, of the fatal division 
between religion and morality, which disfigures to so large an extent the rest of 
Oriental Christianity, is seen in its most striking form in the usages of Abyssinia. 
The endless controversies respecting the natures of Christ, which have expired else- 
where, still rage in that barbarous country. The belief in the efficacy of external 
rites to wash away sins is carried there to a pitch without a parallel. The greatest 
festival of all the year is the vast lustration, almost amounting to an annual baptism 
of the whole nation, on the feast of Epiphany. One saint, elsewhere unrecognised, 
appears in the Ethiopian calendar ; Pilate is canonised because he washed his hands, 
- = ‘*T am innocent of the blood of this just man.” ’—Lectures on the Eastern 
urch, 
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peculiarities of St. John’s dance 
and that of the Tarantula, though 
more nearly resembling the latter, 
particularly in the mode of cure. 
One point of coincidence it is curi- 
ous to note in countries so remote 
as Germany and Abyssinia, coun- 
tries between which it is almost 
impossible to imagine any commu- 
nication—the connexion of this 
malady, in the popular opinion, 
with St. John. He is regarded as 
the patron saint of those attacked 
by it, and his intercession invoked 
on their behalf ; while, by a strange 
confusion between the Baptist and 
the Evangelist, it is customary to 
read portions of St. John’s gospel 
while the friends of the patient are 
endeavouring to effect a cure. 
Various modes of treatment are 
tried, such as drenching with cold 
water for several days, which, in 
one sense, certainly attains the de- 
sired end, since it frequently proves 
fatal. But the only effectual re- 
medy is music, which has the same 
magical effect that it had in the 
Italian disorder, though, on account 
of the expense, it is seldom resorted 
to until other means have failed. 
We have not space to extract the 
account given by an eye-witness* 
of this mode of cure; in its main 
features it does not differ materially 
from that practised in Italy, and 
the effect of the music on the 
dancers is much the same ; they 
manifest the same uneasiness if it 
stops only fora moment. Headds, 
what is also related of the taran- 
tati, that in the wildest contortions 
they will carry a vessel full of 
liquor on their heads without spill- 
ing it or letting the vessel fall. 
There’ appears, however, to be 
something of the old German no- 
tion of possession in connexion 
with this malady, for, if Mr. Pearce 
may be trusted, the patient when 
cured is re-baptized in the name of 
the Holy Trinity. Abyssinia also 
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has its fraternity of Christian fla- 
gellants, who boast that they de- 
rive their origin from St. George, 
and go in procession through the 
towns and villages, scourging them- 
selves till the blood flows, precisely 
after the fashion of the German 
Brotherhood of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. And it is worthy of remark, 
that the district where they are 
found in greatest numbers, is that 
which is also the chief seat of the 
dancing mania. To complete the 
list of medizval superstitions which 
survive in this strange country, 
‘there exists among them a belief 
in Zoomorphism, which presents a 
lively image of the lycanthropy of 
the middle ages.’ There is a caste 
of men who are believed, and no 
doubt also believe themselves, to be 
capable of changing themselves 
into hyznas and other beasts of 
prey, and are on that account the 
objects of fear and loathing. So 
strong is the superstitious feeling, 
that they are excluded from the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
whether from the belief being 
shared by the clergy, or possibly in 
deference to the popular conviction. 
The mental disease known by the 
name of lycanthropy, deserves a 
word or two of passing mention. 
Those who were thus afflicted be- 
lieved themselves to be turned into 
wolves, ate raw flesh, and went 
howling about the graveyards and 
fields at night. It never, probably, 
was so general at any time or place 
as to merit the title of an epidemic, 
but it was not unfrequent, and the 
mania was certainly contagious. 
Other delusions of the same nature 
are recorded,t but none so widely 
spread as this. ; 
The list of the mental epidemics 
of the middle ages would be incom- 
plete without a brief notice of the 
Children’s Crusade, which forms 
the subject of an _ interesting 
appendix to Professor Hecker's 


* Nathaniel Pearce, an Englishman, who lived in Abyssinia from 1810 to 1819. 
His own wife, a native of the country, was one of those attacked ; and he was obliged, 
though very unwillingly, to hire musicians for many days, the disease resisting all 
other treatment, including a whip, which he applied privately. 

+ Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, remarks that ‘some interpreters have held 


that Nebuchadnezzar was troubled with this kind of madness ;’ but the suggestion 1s 
probably his own. 
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work. It occurred in 1212, a cen- 
tury and a half earlier than any of 
the other delusions we have been 
speaking of. Many of our readers 
are probably familiar with the out- 
line of the story, and the sad fate 
which overtook the young enthu- 
siasts ; so that a very short account 
of it will suffice. Of course it ori- 
ginated in the same _ religious 
impulse which hurried the chivalry 
of Europe to the Holy Land; but 
wild and extravagant as were those 
famous expeditions, their object 
was at any rate within the limits of 
possibility. Here, the dispropor- 
tion of the means to the end was 
so great and so obvious, as to show 
the existence of a pure delusion, 
closely approaching, if not actually 
assing, the border of insanity. Its 
rst preacher was Stephen, a shep- 
herd boy in Vendéme, who imagined 
himself commissioned from Heaven, 
and claimed to be favoured with 
revelations and wonder-working 

owers. His sheep were said to 

ave knelt before him, The exam- 
ple was contagious; every day 
there arose prophets of eight or ten 
years old, who preached, wrought 
miracles, and gathered round them 
hosts of children, first of the 
peasantry, but ere long of all ranks 
and conditions, all eager to see the 
chief prophet Stephen, and to 
follow him to the Holy Land. 
Many parents believed and favoured 
the delusion; the few who were 
wiser endeavoured in vain to stem 
the torrent of madness, and 
were fain to yield to its violence. 
Some of the wealthier, unable to 
restrain their children, or rather, 
perhaps, to resist the popular fana- 
ticism which encouraged them, 
took the precaution to send trusty 
servants to take care of them, a 
measure which probably rescued 
many. Ina short time, an army 
of children, it is said above thirty 
thousand, on horse and foot, armed 
and unarmed, including many girls 
in boy’s clothing, were assembled 
round their leader, and at his 
bidding commenced their march, 
attended of course by a herd of 
miscreants of both sexes, who plun- 
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dered and probably murdered not 
a few of them. At length, with 
numbers already diminished by 
thirst, hunger, and fatigue, they 
reached Marseilles, where they were 
kindly received by the inhabitants. 
There, two merchants, whose 
names,* it must be confessed, cast 
a shade of suspicion on this part of 
the story, undertook to provide 
them, for the love of God, with the 
means of transport to the coast of 
Palestine, They sailed, accordingly, 
in seven vessels, two of which 
were lost in a storm with all on 
board. The other five reached 
Alexandria, where the young cru- 
saders were all treacherously sold 
as slaves. It is added for our 
comfort, that the two traitors were 
afterwards hanged by order of the 
Emperor Frederick IL, in Sicily. 
Meantime, the madness had ex- 
tended into Germany; there the 
same scenes were enacted ; children 
flocked in thousands to the preach- 
ing of boy prophets proclaiming a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 
They set out in two idea 
not armed like the French children, 
but bearing the pilgrim’s staff and 
wallet. One of these bands crossed 
Mont Cenis, and reached Genoa, 
where they were less hospitably 
received than their fellows had 
been at Marseilles, though, en re- 
vanche, they did not meet with the 
same treachery. The Genoese dis- 
couraged their fanaticism, and for 
some time refused them admission 
into the town. The greater part of 
them went no further; a few, 
chiefly those of nobler birth, met 
with kindness, and remained in 
Genoa; the mass endeavoured to 
struggle back into Germany, but 
of these it is probable that very 
few ever reached their homes. 
Some, however, persisted in their 
enterprise, and marched on through 
Italy in several bands, until they 
succeeded in reaching Rome. The 
Pope received them kindly, and 
sent them back to their friends ; 
not, however, without exacting 
from them an oath that they would 
perform their pilgrimage when 
they should be grown up. In one 


* Hugh Ferreus, and William Porcus. 
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point of view, the German crusade 
was even more disastrous than 
the French. Owing, probably, to 
its more peaceful character, it was 
joined by a vast number of girls 
and young women. The fate of 
these young devotees, as described 
by the contemporary chroniclers, 
we gladly pass over in silence ; the 
moral consequences it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine. 

These particular forms of mania 
have never reappeared in Europe: 
it would be contrary to all physio- 
logical experience to expect that 
they should; it would be no less 
contrary to experience that the 
mental disease in which they ori- 
ginated should have ceased to 
exist. Rather we might expect 
that it would exhibit itself in the 
development of new forms of delu- 
sion suggested by the changed 
conditions of time and place. And 
so, in effect, it has done. There 
have never been wanting links to 
perpetuate the chain of mental 
delusions, and to connect the latest 
exhibitions of popular fanaticism 
and absurdity with the wild extra- 
vagances of bygone centuries. And 
there is sufficient resemblance in 
the phenomena to enable us to 
refer them with certainty to the 
same exciting causes. In almost 
every case they have owed their 
origin to strong religious emotion, 
and we everywhere trace the same 
or nearly the same effects. Fana- 
ticism, credulity, fear, sympathy, 
have combined to spread the infec- 
tion ; the element of imposture has 
seldom been wholly wanting, From 
the united operation of these agents 
disease has extensively resulted ; 
disease, partly physical, partly 
mental, depriving the patient, for a 
time at least, of all power of self- 
control, and propagating itself by 
the very sight of its symptoms, 
Hysteria,and the kindred affections, 
are as certainly present in the 
most recent of these demonstrations 
as in the most ancient. Bhysio- 
logical laws have undergone no 
change. ‘Demonomanias’ (it is Dr. 
Hecker’s remark), ‘convulsions, som- 
nambulism, catalepsy, emotional 
disorders of every kind, are mani- 
fested at the present day in all 
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places where fanatical sects pursue 
their practices, with quite as much 
en as at any other time, 
only in more limited circles. In 
these cases it is easy to observe 
that in the great majority of the 
lookers-on, nearly the same excite- 
ment is evinced as in any previous 
century ; and those canal pheno- 
mena are very commonly regarded 
as the revelations of a most hal- 
lowed inspiration, and even as 
miracles, when they are often 
nothing more than the physical 
consequences of a nervous irritant, 
Practical psychology seems in 
many circles not yet to have got 
out of its infancy.’ Especially, it 
may be added, the pathology of 
relugious emotions deserves deeper 
study than it has perhaps ever yet 
received. 

The power of sympathy or imi- 
tation in the propagation of various 
disorders, is of course well known: 
it is, as might be anticipated, much 
more active amongst women than 
amongst men : their more excitable 
temperament and introspective or 
self-contemplative habits make 
them much more susceptible of the 
influence of the imagination. Two 
remarkable instances are quoted 
by Dr. Babington from Zimmer- 
mann :— 


I have read (he says) in a good medical 
work that a nun in a very large convent 
in France began to mew like a cat: 
shortly afterwards other nuns also mewed. 
At last all the nuns mewed together 
every day at a certain time for several 
hours together. The whole surrounding 
neighbourhood heard, with equal chagrin 
and astonishment, this daily cat-concert, 
which did not cease until all the nuns 
were informed that a company of soldiers 
provided with rods were placed before the 
entrance of the convent, and would con- 
tinue whipping them until they promised 
not to mew any more. 


The other case he mentions is the 
German convent epidemic of the 
fifteenth century, which offers a yet 
more striking illustration, since it 
was not limited to such as were in 
immediate contact with those first 
affected, but was propagated by the 
mere report of its existence :— 


A nun in a German nunnery fell to 
biting all her companions. In the course 
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of a short time all the nuas of this con- 
vent began biting each other. The news 
of this infatuation among the nuns soon 
spread, and it passed from convent to 
convent throughout a great part of Ger- 
many. It afterwards visited the nun- 
neries of Holland, and at last the nuns 


had the biting mania even as far as 
5 
Rome. 


Women living in seclusion are of 
course especially obnoxious to the 
influence of this morbid sympathy ; 

rtly owing to the nervous irrita- 

ility which is the usual effect of 
such a life, partly to the excessive 
importance acquired by the most 
trifling incidents in the absence of 
active occupation and of external 
objects of interest to engage the 
attention and divert the mind from 
unhealthy introspection. But posi- 
tions less favourable to its opera- 
tion are far from being wholly 
exempt from it. A singular story 
is related of an occurrence in a 
cotton-mill in Lancashire in 1787. 
A girl put a mouse into the bosom 
of another girl who had a great 
dread of mice. She was instantly 


thrown into. violent convulsions, 


which lasted twenty-four hours. 
The next day three more girls were 
thrown into similar convulsions, 
and the day following six more. A 
pane was sent for, but before 
e arrived twenty-three girls had 
been seized in the same way, and 
ene man, who had been employed 
in holding them during the fits. 
The work in the factory was 
stopped, and the idea prevailed 
that some disease had been intro- 
duced by a bag of cotton which had 
been recently opened, This con- 
viction spread through the country, 
and three more factories, four or 
five miles distant, were infected, 
although the workers in them had 
never seen any of the original 
patients, but, like them, were im- 
pressed with the belief that the 
plague had been caught from the 
cotton. The convulsions were so 
violent as to require four or five 
persons to prevent the sufferers 
from dashing their heads against 
the wall. The doctor bethought 
him of trying the effect of electric 
shocks, and the application was 
uniformly successful, As soon as 
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a few had been relieved, and the 
disorder was thus shown to be a 
nervous affection easily cured, and 
not introduced by the cotton, no 
fresh case occurred. A somewhat 
similar circumstance occurred in 
1801 in a hospital at Berlin, A 
young woman, who had previously 
been an inmate, came to visit a pa- 
tient, and on entering fell down in 
convulsions. Six female patients 
were immediately seized in the 
same way, and shortly after eight 
others, including two nurses, 
were ultimately cured, and the dis- 
order spread no further, but their 
treatment lasted for four months, 
In these cases there was no enthu- 
siasm, nor, in the former at least, 
any exciting cause predisposing 
them to convulsions: in the latter, 
the patients had all, it appears, 
been suffering previously more or 
less from nervous complaints. We 
have now to mention one or two 
in which, as in most of those 
already described, the religious 
element was predominant. And it 
is but fair to remark, that, although 
women are far more subject to 
them than men, yet these morbid 
influences are by no means re- 
stricted to the weaker sex ; it fur- 
nishes the large majority, but the 
history of revivals and the like 
extravagances shows a fair sprink- 
ling of male victims to these weak- 
nesses and delusions. The sto 
of the Convulsionnaires is too we 
known to need more than a brief 
sketch, In 1727, the Abbé Paris, 
a strenuous opponent of the 
Ultramontanists in the Jansenist 
controversy, died in Paris, and was 
buried in the cemetery of St. Médard, 
Ere long a rumour was propagated 
by the Jansenists that miracles 
were wrought at his tomb. People 
visited the. cemetery with excited 
imaginations, and were seized with 
spasms and convulsions, with vio- 
lent contortions of the limbs, roll- 
ing themselves on the ground as if 
possessed, The news as 
spread, and a vast concourse flocked 
daily to the scene. The one party 
ascribed it to Satanic agency, the 
other saw, or pretended to see in 
it the work of the Divine Spirit. 
The delusion rapidly increased, 
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and was probably assisted by the 
injudicious means adopted to re- 
press it, The king ordered the 
cemetery to be closed, and fana- 
ticism, as usually happens, was 
inflamed by opposition.* - The 
numbers of the convulsionnaires 
reached many hundreds. Among 
the phenomena which marked this 
delusion was clairvoyance, said by 
Dr. Hecker, though we venture to 
think incorrectly,t to have been 
till then unknown. One woman 
in particular is reported to have 
performed the feat we have heard 
so much of recently (though we 
never had the good fortune to see it), 
of reading blindfold any writing 
placed before her. The disorder 
assumed various forms: some 
sprung from the ground with won- 
derful contortions ; others whirled 
round with amazing rapidity; 
some stood on their heads for a 
long time together. One man, an 
advocate, barked like a dog, and 
others imitated him. The mode 
of treatment adopted was of the 
roughest. The patients were beaten 
with wooden clubs, and astonishing 
accounts are given of the number 
of blows sustained by some of 
them without serious injury <t 
though it is confessed that in man 

instances the remedy proved fatal. 
This kind of cure was called the 
Grands Secours, and those who 
administered it received the name 
of Secourists, which appears to 
have been extended to those who 
received their aid as well. When 
at length these public exhibitions 
were absolutely prohibited, the 
work went on in private, and with 
still more lamentable results. The 
secret meetings afforded oppor- 
tunity for the grossest fonseniiae. 
to which the fanatical excesses of 
these maniacs were a sure stimu- 
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lant. This insanity lasted until 
1790; and the secret meetings of 
the sect are reported to have been 
continued as late as 1828. 

Most of these outbursts of reli- 
gious fanaticism have sprung, like 
this last, from a small beginning; 
commonly they have owed their 
origin to the excited feelings or in- 
flamed imagination of one or two 
individuals. In no case is there 
anything to justify the belief ina 
general outpouring of spiritual in- 
fluence such as is contended for by 
the votaries of these delusions, 
The movement is always to be 
traced to one spot, from which it 
has been propagated by the ordi- 
nary agencies of sympathy and 
imitation, invariably aided more or 
less by deliberate imposture. The 
history of Methodism,.and espe- 
cially of the fanatical sects which 
have sprung out of it, affords ample 
confirmation of this remark. Such, 
for instance, are the Shakers, 
Jumpers, Barkers, and others, who 
have been a scandal to religion in 
England and America. Their ex- 
travagances have quite equalled, if 
they have not surpassed, those of 
the Convulsionnaires. The moral 
consequences are equally deplor- 
able. The parents of the Jumpers 
were two Cornish fanatics, by name 
Rowland and Williams (an ominous 
combination at this moment). By 
the repetition of a strange unmean- 
ing jargon, analogous probably to 
the tongues of the Irvingites, they 
work themselves up into a religious 
frenzy, and then begin to jump 
with all their might, continuing 
the performance until they are so 
exhausted that many, women espe- 
cially, have to be carried helpless 
from the meeting, while the rest 
continue their wild raving and 
gestures all the way to their own 


* The following couplet is said to have been posted on the walls and gates of the ° 
cemetery :— 


De par le Roi; défense a Dieu 


De faire miracle dans ce lieu. 


+ Our space will not allow us to produce proofs in support of this opinion ; but 
traces of clairvoyance and other so-called mesmeric phenomena are to be found in 
writers of a much earlier date : one instance, at least, we remember to have met with 
in St. Augustine ; but we have not the reference at hand. 


t It is said six to eight thousand in a day! 


faith. 


A somewhat strong demand on our 
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homes. These orgies are always 
begun by one or two fanatics, whose 
example is speedily followed, until 
the whole congregation are raving 
and jumping for hours together, like 
demoniacs. In America these 
things are conducted on a larger 
scale. Most of us are familiar with 
the accounts of camp-meetings in 
the writings of Mrs. Trollope and 
other travellers. These Shakers 
and Barkers (the names need no 
explanation) congregate, not by 
scores, but by thousands, and the 
frenzy seems to gather strength 
from the accession of numbers. 
The nervous excitement becdmes 
so violent—roused usually by the 
exhortations of some frantic 
preacher—that hundreds faint 
away, of course chiefly women ; 
many strip themselves publicly and 
jump into the rivers; numbers are 
seized with convulsive shaking; 
and whole bands of men, women, 
and children may be seen running 
on all fours, growling and barking 
like dogs. In the reaction which 
follows this nervous tension, 
suicide is not unfrequent. The 


probable influence of these scenes 


on the morals of those who take 
part in them needs scarcely to be 
indicated ; the worst surmises on 
this head are confirmed by abun- 
dant testimony. Entirely similar 
in its main features is the history 
of all so-called Revivals. The 
psychological phenomena are iden- 
tical in principle, and differ only in 
accidental points. Totake another 
instance from the Cornish Metho- 
dists. In a chapel at Redruth, a 
man suddenly called out in a loud 
voice, ‘What shall I do to be 
saved? showing at the same time 
signs of great uneasiness both of 
mind and body. His example was 
immediately followed by several 
others, who cried out in the same 
words, also suffering apparently 
violent bodily pain. As soon as 
the occurrence became known, 
people, attracted principally by 
curiosity, flocked in crowds to the 
chapel, which was kept open day 
and night, and hundreds of them 
quickly fell into the same state. 
he disorder spread rapidly over 
the neighbouring villages and into 
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the more distant towns of Truro, 
Falmouth, and Helstone. It was 
confined throughout to the Metho- 
dist chapels; it invariably com- 
menced with the use of the words 
just mentioned, and it seized none 
but persons of the lowest education. 
Those who were attacked fell into 
convulsions, raving like madmen, 
crying out that the Almighty was 
tormenting them, and that they 
saw hell open to receive them. 
Their ministers, little better edu- 
cated than their congregations, 
encouraged these paroxysms, ex- 
horting them to confess their sins 
publicly, and telling them. that if 
they were to die then and there 
they were doomed to everlasting 
perdition. When the whole con- 
gregation were in this frantic state, 
the preacher suddenly changed his 
tone, spoke to them of the mercy 
of God and the joys of heaven, and 
led them from the depths of misery 
and despair into the most exalted 
state of spiritual self-satisfaction 
as unreal and unnatural as the 
other. The spasmodic convulsions 
still continued, and they remained 
sometimes two and three days 
without rest or nourishment. 
About four thousand people are 
said to have been attacked in a 
very short time by this malady. 
Weshall not transcribe the account 
given of the symptoms, the tremors 
and convulsions, with the super- 
vening exhaustion; they differ little 
from those with which we are 
already familiar, but they prove 
to demonstration that the affection 
was mainly, if not entirely, physical. 
Hysteria, as in almost all similar 
cases, was the principal agent. 
From this epidemic no sex or age 
was wholly exempt; but of course 
girls and young women were the 
most frequent victims. 

Compare with this the following 
condensed and graphic sketch of 
the first outbreak of the Revival in 
Ireland :— 


The crowded meetings of terrified crea- 
tures, often’ protracted through the night, 
were the theatres of a fearful excitement. 
Once a thunderstorm darkened over the 
place of gathering. While one ‘convert’ 
preached of hell-fire and another shrieked 
that the Spirit was coming among them, 
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a flash of summer lightning filled the 
house. A scene ensued which beggars 
description. Yells for mercy arose; the 
people ‘fell’ right and left. Over the 
black bog 17 travelled to Coleraine by 
Ballymena. In the opposite direction it 
went by Antrim to a mill or factory in 
Belfast, kept by a Methodist. Forty 
‘cases’ in one night made it the wonder 
of that considerable city. From Bally- 
mena, then, and Belfast, the Revival of 
1859 radiated as its two centres 

Everywhere the great wave broke and 
circled in eddies among the hills. Ir 
took the train to Derry. It entered that 
city on Whit-Sunday There was 
one country place where little excitement 
occurred at a great meeting until a con- 
vert pointed upward and said he saw 
our Lord coming, when instantly fifty fell. 


The physical symptoms were the 
same as usual: shrieks, yells, con- 
vulsions, epileptic affections, some- 
times taking the form of temporary 
blindness, dumbness, or paralysis. 
The frenzy was ieaveiel at times 
by utter prostration, at times by 
ecstatic visions and trances. We 
are not speaking now of the cases, 
of which it is clear there were very 
many, of deliberate imposture. 

Yet again, place these two ac- 
counts side by side with that given 


by M. Figuier,* of the Shakers of 
the Cévennes :— 


The ecstatic illumination of the Céve- 
nols, which Catholic writers attribute to 
the devil, Protestants to the direct inter- 
vention of the Holy Spirit, was, in our 
judgment, the result of a pathological 
affection, seated whether in the brain or 
other nervous centres. Essentially epi- 
demic in its nature, this affection pushed 
to an extreme might have superinduced 
madness; but in the great majority of 
eases it culminated only in intermittent 
attacks, which, except in their crises, but 
feebly altered the health or intelligence of 
the individual. M. Calmeil, in his work 
on Madness, concludes by referring the 
ecstatic theomania of the Calvinists to 
hysteria in the simpler cases, to epilepsy 
in the graver. We may not be able to 
classify the state of the Cévenols precisely 
under any affection in our nosological 
list; it was, we think, an affection sui 
generis, of a special nature, like the causes 
which produced it. After preaching, or 
some other circumstance which directed 
his mind to religious ideas, the individual 
became a prey to a lively cerebral exalta- 
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tion. After more or less of this mental 
absorption he suddenly fell over without 
feeling. Stretched upon the ground, he 
was seized with an epileptiform access. 
His body trembled violently ; his muscles 
were convulsively agitated ; the convul- 
sive agitations at last disappeared ; quiet 
and serenity succeeded trembling and 
horror. Let us add that a whole assem- 
bly, often composed of a thousand persons, 
might fall suddenly over, a prey to ecsta- 
tic convulsions, solely upon the imperious 
command of a prophet. The children 
who ‘fell,’ to use the expression yet 
common in the Cévennes, were generally 
ten or twelve. The epidemic or contagi- 
ous character of the sickness of the 
Shak@rs of the Cévennes should be re- 
marked. Marshal Villars, an eyewitness, 
wrote—‘I have seen an entire village 
whose women and girls, without an ex- 
ception, appeared to be possessed by the 
Devil.’ We have already remarked that 
this epidemic affection was reduced in 
most cases to accesses recurring at inter- 
vals as attacks of hysteria or epilepsy 
which did not sensibly alter the general 
health, but pushed a little further might 
have ended in madness, Excess of per- 
secution began the movement. Despair 
exalted the cerebrum ; and delirium, an 
epileptiform affection, was added to it. 
It has great analogies with the affections 
of the Jansenist Convulsionnaires. The 
same exterior and interior characters do- 
minate in these two physico-moral epi- 
demics. Agitation, more or less violent, 
ecstasies, sudden falls, convulsive contor- 
tions, physical insensibility, momentarily 
superinduced—here are symptoms equally 
to be detected in the cemetery of St. 
Médard as in the wilds of the Cévennes. 


There are many similar cases on 
record. In North Wales, in the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, in- 
stances of these convulsive disor- 
ders have occurred ; in the latter, 
especially, they have been preva- 
lent for many years, in a form alto- 
gether resembling those already 
noticed. In 1742 there was a ‘re- 
vival’ in Lanarkshire, of which the 
movement that originated at Red- 
ruth would almost serve for a de- 
scription. Our space will only 
allow us to mention one more, 
which is remarkable as a reproduc- 
tion of an ancient and, for many 
centuries extinct, type of religious 
-delusion. In 1803 St. Vitus’s dance 
reappeared in North America, in 


* Quoted in the Christian Remembrancer. 
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the form of an epidemic. It is de- 
scribed as a blaze of religious en- 
thusiasm, which burst forth near 
Maryville and travelled, like elec- 
tricity, through the States of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. The people 
flocked together from all quarters 
to the meetings, which usually 
lasted four or five days. Secular 
business was, for the time, almost 
entirely neglected. The outward 
form of their worship consisted 
chiefly in alternate’ crying, laugh- 
ing, singing, and shouting, with 
every variety of gesticulation which 
the muscular system is capable of 
producing. Dancing was one of 
the most frequent modes by which 
they endeavoured to give expression 
to their sensations. ‘The convulsive 
contortions were so violent that 
the patients were often thrown on 
the ground, where their motions 
were more like those of a live fish 
on dry land than anything else. 
The question of course suggests 
itself, What probability is there of 
a a mag recurrence of popular 
delusions such as those to which we 


have here adverted? What security 


against them is afforded by extended 
education and advancing civili- 
zation? In our opinion, we do not 
hesitate to confess it, none what- 
ever; not even were education as 
generally diffused as its most ardent 
advocates would desire. It is at 
least a significant fact that Scotland 
and America, the two countries in 
which education is perhaps more 
general than in any other, have 
been foremost in these outbursts 
of fanaticism, and have rivalled 
or even outstripped Ireland in the 
length to which their extravagances 
have been carried. Most people 
ave by this time surrendered the 
once popular tenet that superstition 
and fanaticism were to be for ever 
dispelled by the light of science 
and general education. 

Education and so-called general 
enlightenment are, in truth, utterly 
powerless in the presence of spiritual 
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emotions ; even the growing scep- 
ticism of the day offers no bar to 
them, if it does not actually pre- 
pare men’s minds for them. It is 
true that most of these delusions, 
of later years especially, have been 
restricted chiefly to the lowest and 
least educated classes ; but a little 
reflection can scarcely fail to force 
upon us the conviction that the 
higher and better educated have 
owed their immunity rather to 
accidental circumstances, and the 
peculiar forms which these delu- 
sions have assumed, than to any 
security conferred upon them by 
their position and mental cultiva- 
tion against the grossest absurdities 
of credulity and superstition. Re- 
cent experience, indeed, has given 
much countenance to Dr. Babing- 
ton’s remark, that ‘ among the edu- 
cated classes the affluent are more 
credulous than those who are de- 
pendent on their own exertions for 
their support.’ It is a point in which 
the extremes of society may be 
almost said to touch. The wilder 
formsof superstition and fanaticism 
have flourished at one end of the 
social scale,—the scarcely less ex- 
travagant follies and absurdities 
of mesmerism, table-turning, and 
spirit-rapping, have found their 
dupes at the other: the inter- 
mediate class, the merchants, 
tradesmen, and, speaking generally, 
the members of the learned pro- 
fessions, in this country at any 
rate, have been uninfluenced by 
either. We do not remember any- 
thing less creditable to the good 
sense and intelligence of English 
society than the belief in table- 
turning so general a few years ago. 
Spiritualism, which bids fair to 
take its place, involves graver 
questions, though its pretensions 
appear to us to be abundantly re- 
futed by its own monstrous absur- 
dities. But we must not enter into 
this subject: possibly we may be 
tempted to recur to it on some 
future occasion. 
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MY HIGHLAND HOME. 


\ THY I became a Highland pro- 

prietor is nothing to nobody; 
a form of words which, by its terse 
comprehensiveness, seems to com- 
pensate, and more, for its idiomatic 
incorrectness. And I have the less 
scruple in declining to satisfy the 
curiosity which my readers pro- 
bably do not entertain on this sub- 
ject, because I find much difficulty 
in explaining it satisfactorily to 
myself. However, ‘what must be, 
shall be ; and having grown tired 
of autumn wanderings at home 
and abroad, I made a rush one day 
at the fence I had long been craning 
at, inducted myself into ten square 
miles of moss and heather at the 
modest price of thirty-five shil- 
lings per acre, and became the 
Laird of Moreclune, and an adopted 
son of Clan Houlakin. 

It was in December that I first 
heard of Moreclune, with the inti- 
mation that it and other—more or 
less eligible—places were in the 
market, and that I must come 
down and inspect without delay. 
So I started gallantly to see how 
my future summer residence looked 
in midwinter, in lat, 58°, and one 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Grim and gaunt, snow- 
patched and mud-skied, were the 
aniliar features of the long coach- 
road ; and as I neared my destina- 
tion, the aspect of things did not 
improve, There is not much to be 
seen on a dirty December night, 
and what could be seen was sug- 
gestive only of earth and sky mud- 
dled up into infinite peat-moss, I 
descended from my bad eminence 
on the coach-box, at the seediest 
inn on the road (it is well kept 
now), and started next morning 
under a depressing succession of 
snow showers, to look at the house 
and go round the marches. A 
friend once asked me where I had 
settled myself. ‘ Near B—— inn.’ 
*‘B——! The ugliest place in the 
whole world.’ He spoke, and 
passed on, and never offered to pay 
me a visit, though he knew the 
shooting in that quarter to be un- 
exceptionable. So my condition 
at setting out was not gracious, 


T traversed an ill-conditioned wood 
of Scotch fir ; crossed a broad and 
rapid river, and reached, as Major 
Dugald Dalgetty has it, mea pau- 
pera regna, that were to be. 
Things began to mend. Nothing 
can make blue water and birch 
woods look ill. Nature does her 
work well. Keltic man, within 
the Highland line, does his best to 
spoil it. Even now—and much 
more twenty years ago—a traveller 
from the south could not but be 
struck by the comfortless look 
of the residences on the minor 
Highland estates. Bald houses, 
with nothing, not even a projecting 
eave to break their ugliness, harled, 
or roughly dashed with lime, the 
harling probably green, and peel- 
ing off; the house, a single one, 
with a chimney at each end for 
ears, a Window on each side of the 
door, and a smaller eye squinting 
out of the gable, a lower building 
at one or both ends for offices, a 
pretence at a circular drive in front, 
an untidy approach-road, and no 
gate, or one left hospitably open 
to invite stray cattle ; within, two, 
perhaps only one, public rooms, to 
use the Scotch phrase, three or 
four small bed-rooms, utilized to 
bring up numerous and _ sturdy 
families, the minimum of kitchen, 
and the negation of other domes- 
tic accommodation; such was 
the usual character of the dwel- 
ling houses on estates worth some 
hundreds a year, exclusive of 
shootings. On the larger proper- 
ties the habits and tastes of wealth 
of course prevail, But the great 
increase in the value of shootings, 
which, within a half century, has 
grown up from nothing into a 
second rental, has weeded the 
minor proprietors, as residents, out 
of the land; and family houses 
have been turned into shooting- 
boxes, occupied: by a succession of 
strangers for one or two months in 
the year, and maintained at the 
least possible expense and trouble. 
Much like this had been the 
outward appearance, and such the 
fate, of Moreclune. Held by an an- 
cient family of a distinguished 
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clan for two hundred years, the 
last resident, some forty years ago, 
expatriated his people, turned 
thirteen or fourteen small farms 
into one moderate sheep walk, and 
having reared a large family in a 
space sufficient, according to mo- 
dern notions, to accommodate two 
babies and a nursemaid, was 
gathered to his fathers; and the 
race of resident lairds passed away, 
as the race of resident farmers had 
passed before. The estate was then 
sold to a speculator, a very clever 
fellow, and a practical man, but 
somewhat wild in his theories, for 
he entertained the notion that 
sheep would not eat young trees, 
and that he could grow wheat with 
advantage in fifty-eight degrees of 
north latitude, a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. He 
got the estate for an old song, 
he paid for trenching which 
was not done, he built stone 


dykes, he planted, he made a 
very bad house into a bad house, 
and after spending on the land 
half as much as he gave for it, 
found his best account in offering 


theplace for sale, with a brilliant 
advertisement, setting forth (as 
could no one better) the infinite 
improvable capacity of the estate 
of Moreclune. 

The house must have been built 
not long after Johnson and Bos- 
well’s tour ; and according to the 
style of lodging with which, as we 
learn from invaluable Bozzy, good 
families were then content, it was 
a house to be proud of. The laird 
must have been of that mind, and 
hid not his light under a bushel, 
but set it up on a hill, bleak, bare, 
and treeless, while there were 
plenty of prettier and more conve- 
nient sites at hand, simply, as far 
as I can learn, in order that all 
travellers on the neighbouring great 
arterial road of the country might 
see the house that the Laird built 
and be thankful. But he had 
Planted a little, and there was 
some reasonably good larch and 
rowan about the premises, and 
my immediate predecessor had 
Pinated more; so that, but for 
is most unlucky misconception 
of the relations between sheep 
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and young trees, the place would 
have been in a fair way to be 
sheltered. 

‘ How are these trees so crabbed? 
said I to Kenneth, the gardener. 

‘Deed, sir, it’s just the sheep, 
quoth he. 

‘Sheep!’ said I ; ‘ you don’t mean 
that the sheep come into the gar- 
den? 

“Deed do they, and into the 
parlour fire too, if you leave the 
dvor open ; it’s the sheep that’s 
maisters about this toun. But its 
a bonny place—in the simmer time.’ 

I went round the marches, en- 
joyed a distant view of some mis- 
anthropical grouse-cocks, and 
finally, accepting Kenneth’s as- 
surance that it was a bonny place 
at the right time of year, became 
the owner of it in due season. 
Our incoming, in splendid June 
weather, was prosperous. A plea- 
sant, intelligent man sat next us 
on the coach-top, and did the 
honours of that beautiful drive. 
Ten miles from our deStination, 
he said, 

‘Now it’s all done, and there’s 
no more to show you ; from here 
to it’s just a howling wilder- 
ness.’ 

‘Sorry for it? was my wife’s 
reply, ‘for I’m going to live in the 
middle of it.’ 

However, Kenneth was right 
it was a bonny place, and we had 
got an oasis in the desert. Keltic 
man does his best, but he can’t 
spoil nature ; and with the rowans 
and broom in full fragrance and 
blossom, the larch in its freshest 
verdure, and the dark spruce tipped 
with tassels of emerald, it would 
have been too bad to take a scunner 
at ragged fences, ill-planned flower- 
beds, and untidy roads. Sixteen 
years are gone since that breezeless, 
brilliant June morning, and I have 
still strong in my mind the feeling, 
amounting to oppression, enforced 
by the deep stillness of the time 
and place. The place is as still, 
but the sensation has passed away 
for ever ; under the deep and inti- 
mate conviction that however little 
is to be heard, there is always 
something to be done, and that 
wages are constant, however vari- 
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able may be the product in la- 
bour. 

‘From here to —— is just a 
howling wilderness.’ The state- 
ment, though strong, is hardly ex- 
aggerated, for the road has been 
engineered with great skill through 
the very ugliest of the country. 
Lying on the outer slopes of a great 
mountain mass, our hills are rolling 
moorland rather than mountain, 
not greatly exceeding two thousand 
feet in height, innocent of crag 
and precipice, and more like the 
Yorkshire and Durham moors than 
the granite masses of Mar, or the 
slaty peaks of the West. Beauty of 
outline they have none ; beauty of 
surface they possess in a high de- 
gree: though even this attribute is 
likely to be denied them by the in- 
experienced or elderly and short- 
winded grouse-shooter, who has 
been floundering among the hags 
for a half hour or two, Great is his 
mistake, of which perhaps more 
hereafter. But the chief merit of 
our country consists in the gran- 
deur and extent of the views com- 
manded even from very moderate 
heights. I have been on most of 
the great Highland mountains, but 
have rarely seen from those loftier 
points views equal to our own in 
extent and variety. Take two 
transverse diameters of the horizon 
—one, say from Benrinnes in Banff- 
shire to those grand peaks which 
encircle Loch Broom, on the west 
coast of Ross-shire, the other from 
Brairiach to the Ord of Caithness ; 
each will measure about a hundred 
miles. Eastward is the bright ex- 
panse of the sea, and the fertile 

jlain of Moray; west and south 

road Strathspey, green with corn, 
or yellowing for the harvest, and 
chequered by broad belts of native 
fir, disappearing but too rapidly 
before steam and steel. Still west- 
ward lie the woods of Kinrara and 
the Doune, full of sweet scenes and 
pleasant, hospitable recollections ; 
the forest of Rothiemurcus, of 
happy memory, where I shot my 
first stag ; Glen Ennich, rarely sur- 
— in savage grandeur, though 

nown to few but the deerstalker ; 
all enclosed and dignified by the 
great wall of the Grampians, seamed 
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with corries loved alike by the deer 
and the hunter, and deeply cleft by 
the great gap of the Laraig Dhru, 
the loftiest and perhaps the grand- 
est col in Scotland, From Carntoul 
to Ben Avon the summit level 
ranges near four thousand feet 
above the sea, including the ele- 
vated portions (they are not points) 
of Brairiach, Ben Mac Dhui, Cairn- 
gorm, Ben y Bourd, pleasant names 
recalling pleasant es spent on 
their southern sides in Braemar. 
Still west and north, the mass of 
the Monalia confines our view: a 
shapeless mass, yet the manifold 
and intersecting lines of the in- 
ferior hills, and the gradations of 
distance and colour give infinite 
variety of beauty to very common- 
slace forms, contrasted to the north 
y the alpine peaks of Strathglass, 
and the Ross-shire and Sutherland 
mountains, which terminate in the 
North Sea, on the borders of 
Caithness. In middle distance lie 
the broad and fertile plains of 
Eastern Ross, and the rich shores of 
the Moray Frith. Scores of times 
I have looked on this panorama, 
varying with change of place from 
one hill-top to another, yet the 
same, and never felt weary of its 
beauty. There is no colouring like 
that of Scotland: the Alps are 
glorious in their vivid green, and 
the brilliant purity of the trackless 
snows, which to contend with and 
overcome is the first and highest 
of all active enjoyments ; but for 
variety, tenderness, and beauty of 
distant colouring, they are beaten 
hollow by the Highlands, 

Our river comes down through a 
broad bare strath, until at two 
miles’ distance the opposite hills 
draw together, and become clothed 
with scrubby birches—offsets from 
the stools of better trees cut long 
ago, when birch-bark had a value— 
scrubby birches, with an under- 
growth of juniper, broken and 
varied by boulder stones, great and 
small, more than sufficient to deter 
the most zealous improver. Profit- 
less, and unattractive to read of, 
still full of beauty from the time 
that June sunshine develops the 
light green and delicate fragrance 
of the young leaves, until the last 
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splashes of gold have fluttered off 
the rich bronze spray under De- 
cember winds, Plant and thin as 
we will, we can’t get the trees into 
their right places ; at least not as 
they do it for themselves without 
thought or trouble. Below, the 
river sweeps in larger curves, eating 
always into the best of the land, 
past the home plantations, through 
cheerful corn-fields and meadows, 
and in another mile passes out of 
our oasis again into the howling 
wilderness. Not for long: it soon 
quits the uncongenial neighbour- 
hood of D—— Inn, and the turn- 
ike, for a new line of country. 
That way lie the best of our salmon 
pools, Will the reader go with me 
—some will in remembrance—for 
two miles of dull road and two of 
dull moor, just over the slack, into 
thuse gay green dells that seem 
made for the fairies, only tarry 
woo’ has driven both them and the 
deer out of the country? Turn 
aside to that hillock, and you will 
at once, like Sir Walter’s Maida, 
have taken up the best position to 
be sketched in, and will command 
the finest home view in our neigh- 
bourhood. Observe the sudden re- 
vealing of the black pool below, the 
rich fringe of wood, on the right 
that lofty range of crags, beloved 
of rabbits, weasels, and blue hares; 
in front red scaurs, which turn the 
course of the river ; at their foot, a 
mile distant, our pet salmon-pool, 
wherein — ill-omened vision — ‘a 
sight to dream of and not to 
see,’ stands our prime enemy, the 
Thatcher, fishing 1t comfortably, up 
to his middle in the water. Steep 
and rough the descent, narrow and 
seeming dangerous the hill-side 
a rocky, slippery, and angry the 

urn,—but push on, fair lady, for 
the enemy is to be routed, and the 
bonny grey which carries me and 
the creels in less favoured times, 
will not falter under your eight or 
nine stone. And the pass is won 
with the burn, and we emerge on a 
half-mile stretch of hard short turf, 
good for a canter, better still for 
mushrooms, 

Leave Angus, keeper and fac- 
totum, to dislodge the Thatcher : 
there is as good a pool and a fairer 


meadow two miles further down, 
at the end of our beat; smaller in 
scale, softer in character—rock- 
strewn, birch - besprinkled, and 
finished with a lovely miniature 
ravine and waterfall. In theory 
Dalgarran is good always for a fish; 
by experience, especially with a 
female element in the party, I have 
generally found it better for lun- 
cheon; and pleasant recollections 
belong to it, and to the steep return 
up that old peat-road, and along 
the crags five hundred feet above 
the road and river. 

But we must keep below to-day, 
to rejoin Angus: for close time is 
nigh, and we want a fish. And he 
has one! Yes—but in posse only, 
for the fish is obviously sulky, and 
the man, never prone to take a 
cheerful view.of things in general, 
is as obviously in a bad frame of 
mind. As I neared him he turned 
half-round and said, with the face 
of, an injured man, ‘I never see’d 
such a fish in my life!—the very 
minute I get him up to the top, he 
Must go down again to the bottom.’ 
However, we rouse the salmon by 
a judicious application of pebbles, 
and in another ten minutes he is 
lying on his side in the sand; 
doubly welcome, forasmuch as an 
unsuccessful party of fishers and 
fisher-women on the further bank 
has been watching the contest. 
‘How many pounds? they hail. 
We add a couple of pounds to the 
reality—it is but a guess, you know 
—and go on our way, rejoicing. 

Salmon are strange creatures. 
Another adventure with one of 
them is worth telling, though in 
the exploit itself I had no personal 
concern. Devon was fishing for 
salmon with a trout rod ; a practice 
little to be commended, and still 
less to the satisfaction of his gillie, 
who knew very well what a lively 
salmon could do, and held ‘thon 
London gimcrack’ in light esteem. 
Nevertheless, he could not wholly 
despise the thing, having seen a 
fish killed with it the night before. 
Scene—a long deep pool, a rapid at 
the head, a rapid at, the tail, as 
usual, and a stretch of open water 
below. 

‘Throw your fly into the tail of 
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the pool, sir,” said Charlie, ‘just 
atwixt the deep and the shallow: 
*tis the best place on this land and 
the next. See till him, sir, as he 
stirs—he turns up a side like a 
sow.’ 

D—— did as he was bid, and 
rose him. 

* He wont come again: I pricked 
him too hard.’ 

‘No fear for him, sir; over him 
again, while he is angry. Only 
bide a wee, just while I change the 
fly. Maybe he'll like something 
else, just to take the taste out of 
his mouth.’ 

The blue hackle, with wings of 
mallard and golden pheasant 
tail, floats over the shillow : a 
movement, a stir in the amber 
water, like a swirl from the oar of 
a racing boat, a dead pull as the 
hook went home, a yell from 
Charlie, and the mad spring of a 
fresh run twelve-pounder six feet 
into the air, in his just indignation 
at being so abominably humbugged. 

‘Keep him down stream, sir,— 
turn his head down stream,’ 
screamed Charlie, as he rushed to 
gather stones and sods to pelt the 
fish with, if he turned unruly. But 
he headed resolutely up stream ; 
and D—— had to humour the light 
tackle, suited as it was for nothing 
heavier than a two pound chalk- 
stream trout. Unacquainted with 
the water, D—— saw no reason 
why the fish should not go up- 
stream, if he so willed: and Charlie 
was too excited, and too eager in 
giving directions that were not 
needed, to recollect the one thing 
that was essential. So man and 
fish went together half up the 
pool; and then, alas! the cause of 
Charlie’s earnest warning became 
manifest. 

Twelve feet under water there 
lay a sunken fir log with a channel 
underneath it, through which the 
salmon had darted. D *s rod 
bent double, the line ran down 
vertically into the water. Whether 
the fish was gone up or down 
stream, who could tell: all that 
was known was that he ran some 
sixty yards of line off the reel, and 
then stopped. What was to be 
done ? 
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‘Bad luck to the little rod) said 
Charlie ; ‘as well go fishing with a 
hazel stick.’ In this crisis D—~ 
proved himself great; for he rose 
equal to the emergency. It came 
across him, as he said, like an in- 
spiration: he gave Charlie the rad, 
and stripped in a moment—he who 
had dived for plates in open sea, 
and never lost one, was not to be 
beaten by twelve feet of liquid 
amber. In half a minute he was 
at the bottom, and rose with the 
line in his hand. 

‘Run out the reel quick, Charlie, 
and draw the loose end through 
the rings.’ The fish—worse luck 
for him—lay still and sulky: had 
he moved, he was master of the 
situation. The line being detached, 
they drew the end of it round the 
tree, refitted it to the rod, and Pis- 
cator was himself again, um cuerpo. 

The fish had gone down stream 
into clear water. In five minutes 
they had reeled in the slack, and 
started him again from his resting- 
place; and in twenty more he 
yielded to pluck and to the little 
trout rod. 

Sulky fish are the most imprac- 
ticable. One of my gillies, who 
knew and told many strange and 
wonderful things, used to relate 
that his father was kept out all 
night beside our upper pool, bya 
salmon that he hooked just in the 
gloaming, which salmon did then 
and there forcibly detain him until 
the morning, when a_ passer-by 
came to his rescue. 

Mais revenons a nos moutons. 
Strong-featured, square- jawed, 
dark, sinewy, and clean limbed, 
Angus in his kilt is as pretty a 
light weight as one may see in 
summer day. When the exigencies 
of woodcraft recommend a diffe- 
rent costume, Angus in [eggings, 
corduroys, and my old jacket, is 
about as ornamental as a moulting 
hen. But to-day we have him at 
his best ; for it is a fine morning 
in mid-August, and Teucer, the 
blameless Prince, and I, are bound 
for Glenmore, a distant and a fa- 
vourite beat. The start is a pretty 
sight, and draws our lady friends 
out as spectators. The grey pony 


and panniers, Angus and Andrew, 
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par nobile, a kilted pair; Willie, 
shrewd, taciturn, and unpictu- 
resque in Lowland integuments, 
my own particular watcher and 
gillie, who has been on the hill-top 
since dawn, has come down for his 
breakfast, and is now ready to start 
for the day’s work, a team of. set- 
ters whose silky coats testify to 
their condition, and a white-headed 
boy, compose a group fit for Fre- 
derick Taylor’s pencil. Ten mi- 
nutes carry us beyond the en- 
closures, and upon grouse-ground ; 
but we must not waste time near 
home to-day, and yonder hill-top 
where we shall uncouple the dogs, 
is near an hour distant, of heavy, 
hot, unvaried grind. Three-fourths 
of the way a halting-place occurs 
at a line of springs, cold, and well- 
adapted to cool champagne. Not 
that I patronize the folly of luxu- 
rious luncheons; bread and cold 
meat, or oatcake and cheese, with 
indispensable whisky, should con- 
tent the grouse shooter ; all be- 
yond is ‘wasteful and ridiculous 
excess,’ and makes straight powder 
shoot crooked. But there are red- 


letter days, when the bag is not 
the first business of life, when side- 
saddles take place of creels, and 
bright eyes and merry tongues 
signal to the grouse that there is 
little to be afraid of ; and then it 
is essential to have more delicate 


means of recruiting exhausted 
nature. At such times these 
springs, which command a limited 
but charming view, are a favourite 
trysting-place. Many of these fes- 
tivals come to mind, not less valued 
in recollection because death or 
estrangement, change of circum- 
stances, or change of feelings, 
has made it impossible or un- 
likely that they should ever be 
repeated. One of our dearest and 
most valued guests, who rejoiced 
in the moor, and was a very Naiad 
for the water, insomuch that in 
speat-time L was always terrified 
lest she should go swimming with 
the Kelpie to worse luck than 
Father Philip, carried in her head 
an inexhaustible store of Scotch 
ballads, which it was her especial 
pleasure to sing all day at the top 
of a very sweet and powerful voice, 
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Smut (deceased), the pony who bore 
her honoured weight, strong, pa- 
tient, enduring, and used to the 
gun, listened tranquilly to the 
torrent of sweet song that thun- 
dered evermore between his ears ; 
but grouse are not fond of music, 
and they showed their disapproba- 
tion by evacuating with all speed 
that portion of the moor which 
was graced by her presence. As 
for the music, it was not essential 
for us to stay near the singer, 
whose legendary stores were audi- 
ble half a mile off; but the charm 
of her conversation certainly had a 
way of keeping us lounging about 
the pony instead of attending to 
business. Angus bore it as well as 
he could; once he said, savagely, 

‘I think, sir, the shooting goes 
on quite as well when Mrs. Lenox 
does not come out with us.’ 

It chanced one day that we shot 
Teucer. Podaleirius did it, the 
most careful person of our com- 
pany, and did it well; the surgeon 
said he never saw a man more 
nicely shot—peppered, in fact, all 
over—without any permanent mis- 
chief. The victim quietly informed 
us of what had happened, and 
made no further allusion to the 
subject, either then or afterwards, 
except as of necessity and matter 
of business. Our ballad-singing 
friend took it more to heart, not 
merely from sincere regard for the 
wounded man, but out of an econo- 
mical dislike to have a good thing 
wasted. ‘He was so tranquil and 
patient that he did not need it ; it 
was a thousand pities it had not 
happened to some one to whom it 
might have done good. I am 
willing to hope that her speech 
was not levelled against the writer 
of this history. A kind and 
most effective assistant she was to 
the head nurse of the house in 
lightening the tedium of confine- 
ment ; and we all had reason to be 
thankful to that magnificent voice 
and elocution which rendered with 
equal facility and unequalled effect 
the classical grandiloquence of 
Milton, a bead-roll of botanical 
Latin, and the rattling rhymes of 
Thomas Ingoldsby. 

The digression has been as long 
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as the hill; but by perseverance 
we are at the end of both. 
Loose Flash. Seven years ago I 
refused thirty guineas for Hector, 
at the end of his first season ; after 
which piece of folly I (deservedly) 
never got two days’ hunt out of 
him. Peace be with his ashes; 
young as he died, he was, in An- 
gus’s phrase, an awful wise dog. 
Since the horse-taming son of Priam 
was gathered eis mAciovas, to the 
majority, we have not bred the like 
of Flash. Lily, as Angus, out of 
the depths of his own mind, chose 
to name a jet-black female puppy, 
gave fair promise last year of 
excellence, only to turn, this 
year, as self-willed as any pig. 
I was complaining of this to a 
friend erudite and practical in 
dog-breaking. He comforted me 
by explaining that the second sea- 
son of female dogs corresponds 
with the period of, let us say eigh- 
teen, in female women. In their 
first season they are still in the 
school-room, and have not forgot- 
ten habits of obedience ; in their 
second they run wild, want a deal 
of the whip, and don’t settle down 
until their third season — say 
twenty-five—when, if there be good 
in them, they should be in their 

rime. I hope better things from 

lash. Watch her face as she 
ranges ; there is intellect visibly 
working in every line of it. Not 
so dashing as old Fan, who, cross- 
ing a scent at railroad speed, would 
at once throw round her stern in a 
semicircle of which her muzzle was 
the centre, nose and tail alike high 
in air; not so dashing, but more 
useful, for dogs that go at express 
speed, will, like express trains, 
overrun signals sometimes, and 
come to grief. Flash, rarest qua- 
lity in dogs, applies her whole 
mind to the work in hand; and she 
has her reward, at luncheon, in my 
cheese-rinds, 

We shall find a few wary old 
birds on the dry moss and lichens 
of this weather-beaten hill-top ; 
small hope of broods until we begin 
to descend the heathery slopes of 
Glen More, which lies below. 
What is the charm of the place !— 
for charm there is. It is a lonely 
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moorland basin, with no distant 
view, no grandeur of feature ; not 
so much as a head to it. I can’t 
tell what the beauty of it is, except 
in the varied colouring of the 
ground, from the brilliant yellow- 
green which marks the course of 
the half stagnant runlets, to the 
purple of the heather bloom, or the 
rich brown of the heather seed, 
and the grey-black hags which fur- 
nish some of our best lying ground, 
up to, I will not say over, the 
march, Tranquil and unpretend- 
ing, it is in harmony with the 
memories which it renews ; for it 
was the favourite shooting-ground 
of more than one friend who will 
never pull trigger again. At yon- 
der march-cairn, a mile beyond the 
burn, where our ground narrows to 
a point, Podaleirius, best and fair- 
est of sportsmen, and I used always 
to kill a patriarchal grouse-cock, to 
have him revivified and re-slain at 
our next visit. But that which 
severs all earthly ties has brought 
ten years of good fellowship to an 
end ; and with it a far closer friend- 
ship with one who held me in 
nearer and dearer regard than any 
now left—a friendship equally con- 
nected with this glen, which was 
the favourite resting-place of Ma- 
chaon. Endowed with a most re- 


tentive ——- and great power 
de 


of application, deeply versed in the 
literature as well as the practice 
of his profession, and its auxiliary 
sciences, he was not less familiar 
with the long catalogue of Derby 
winners, though he never went to 
a race and never betted. Gentle 
and sympathizing with all who 
sought him, unwearied in active 
kindness to those he loved, he sad- 
dened many hearts when he was 
struck down by lingering disease 
in the prime of life, with the 
highest professional rewards within 
his grasp. And as never disap- 
pointment and suffering were more 
meekly and cheerfully borne, 80 
surely he has entered on his reward. 
Even on earth it was not wanting; 
for never, I think, were the ener- 
getic benevolence and the kind- 
nesses of active life more fully and 
cheerfully repaid by the devoted 
attachment and attention of grati- 
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fied friends, than to him, during a 
series of years, in that weary time 
when the strong man finds that his 
strength is weakness, and his use- 
fulness a gift that has been resumed. 
No need to wish peace for him: he 
had it here to the last, he has that 
which passes understanding now. 
The yellow rills below, where 
water never fails in early summer, 
are favourite hatching-places, and 
should give good sport, especially 
when we have driven down the 
grouse from the higher ground, 
here richly carpeted with heather 
in bloom, out of which we tread up 
clouds of fragrant dust, more grate- 
ful to our senses than to the dogs’ 
noses. The morning was hot and 
bright, but a chill has come over 
the air, and hard white clouds sail- 
ing from the north-east betoken 
evil, which speedily comes down in 
asnow-storm. Little shelter here, 
for there are no rocks, and the hags 
are shallow: and at the best, a 
damp hole in an overhanging peat- 
bank is not a snug resting-place. 
A summer storm seldom lasts: but 
grouse will not lie now in the wet 
heather; and it will be best to 
change the beat for the wind-swept 
plateau above, which bears no 
thicker vegetation than mosses and 
a stunted growth of wiry grass; a 
grey expanse, seamed with black 
fissures of all shapes and depths, 
from one to eight feet, due to the 
gradual erosion of wind and water. 
‘These are the hags; and very try- 
ing ground they are to strangers. 
Never to get two steps togetlier of 
the same length, to be bogged over 
shoes, over boots, knee-deep, as the 
case may be, oft-recurring disasters 
like these tend to develop a mono- 
syllabic style of soliloquy in all but 
calm and well-regulated minds. 
Here comes a deep one—facilis 
descensus—you have only to stick 
your heels in and down you go; 
but beware that black soak in the 
bottom, for if ill-regulated momen- 
tum commits you to that, Willie 
and his bread-and-cheese knife will 
have to scrape you, as they have 
Scraped many another, If you 
escape that danger, the next pro- 
blem is to —— your feet up a steep 
slope, resembling soft soap in re- 
VOL, LXV. NO, CCCLXXXVIII, 


spect of consistence and lubricity, 
but very different as to detergent 

ualities. And if, as is likely, it is 
the following up a point which has 
brought you into this strait, the 
grouse is pretty sure to improve 
your dire extremity by going off 
with an insolent cackle, at the 
moment when your hands are 
clutching at the dry top of the 
bank. Nemesis pursues him, in a 
Gaelic malediction from Willie, as 
he ‘mounts, exulting, on trium- 
phant wings, and sweeps down 
wind in a grand curve to the rear, 
reckless of Teucer, ever cool and 
ratiocinative, on the right. Slow, 
steady, fateful, rises the deadly 
poker. Shoot at that distance—as 
good shoot at the sun! At his 
moment of perigee there is a puff 
of smoke, a report,—and the bird 
goes on as hard as ever. ‘ Mark 
him?! shouts Angus, whose sharp 
eye has detected a shiver. ‘ Habet,’ 
responds Teucer, forgetting his 
mother-tongue for the slang of the 
amphitheatre ; and after a minute’s 
watching, as long as two, the un- 
generous feathered biped who took 
so unfair an advantage of us at 
starting, spends his last strength in 
a Titanic effort to scale the sky, 
and finally drops plump into that 
patchie of dead heather half a mile 
off, just over a narrow green stripe 
in the purple moor. ‘ Nothing in 
his living became him, as his 
dying ; for he has earned our gra- 
titude in that he did not go a hun- 
dred yards farther into yon thick 
mass of juniper which lines the 
burn, out of which he would have 
been recovered, if at all, with loss 
of time, and much abrasion of 
kilted limbs. ‘Just my luck!’ as 
Angus, with his customary view of 
life, in such a case weal pretty 
certainly soliloquize. 

The well-booted one lies supine 
in his beauty, with unruffled plu- 
mage, his feet tucked up in air, one 
sanguine stain oozing from his bill : 
and Willie trots off to pick him up, 
a thing easy enough in this case, 
where his position is so well 
marked. But the accuracy with 
which a hill-man will go to the 
precise spot where a bird has fallen 
—being just like any other bit of 
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the moor—over ups and downs, in 
which he has repeatedly lost sight 
of it—can be justly estimated only 
by those who have tried to do it 
themselves. 

Ascending gradually out of the 
hags, a dry slope leads up to our 
highest eminence, the Cairn-na- 
bantighearn. Grey stone and grey 
moss, a very lofty and well-built 
cairn, now falling into decay 
through time and storm,—sole mo- 
nument and result, to us, of the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of 
Great Britain, are the scanty and 
unattractive features of the place 
itself, But it commands one of our 
best and most extensive views, and 
to ascend it forms perhaps the 
most frequent and favourite excur- 
sion of our visitors. 

The sun is low, and we must race 
home along yonder two-mile stretch 
of straight hill-side. No time to 


beat it—but no matter, for being 
very easily travelled, and abound- 
ing in game, we reserve it as far as 
possible to exercise the veteran 
double-barrel of Hippocrates. 
Getting rid of the game after it 


is killed in an abundant season, is 
not a trifling part of the business ; 
comprehending the manufacture of 
boxes, judicious selection of re- 
cipients, papering and packing of 
grouse, donations and bribing of 
guards to overload already over- 
laden coaches. Many nostrums 
have been recommended for keep- 
ing birds fresh on long journeys ; 
and pepper under the wings and in 
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the throat can do no harm. But 
all that I find needful is to select 
good birds, taking care that they 
are quite cold and set before pack- 
ing ; better that they should bea 
day older, than that they should 
be put up while any warmth re- 
mains in them. The statistics of 
grouse would be somewhat curious 
if they were investigated. In my 
own parish, which may be roughly 
estimated at thirty miles by six, [ 
calculate that about ten thousand 
brace are killed in a good average 
year. Of these, probably some- 
thing like a third go south; in- 
volving no small consumption of 
timber in the shape of game-boxes, 
which very rarely return to their 
native glen, Once, indeed, I was 
surprised at the return of a box, 
which I knew to have gone south 
of London ; for sending game to 
the Highlands partakes of the 
proverbial absurdity of consigning 
coals to Newcastle. It contained 
two dozen peaches in perfect con- 
dition, a luxury which one must 
have gone summer after summer 
without peaches duly to value. 
Another amiable correspondent re- 
turns pots of marmalade in place of 
grouse. Bright and rare examples, 
which I commend to the not servile 
imitation of my friends. Nor dol 
hold myself less indebted to the 
accomplished scholar who has had 
the rare skill to avoid flattery, and 
yet do justice to merit, in this ad- 
mirable specimen of monumental 
English :— 


THE BOX 
HEREWITH RETURNED 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


TEN MEMBERS OF THE GROUSE FAMILY, 
WHO DIED SEPTEMBER, 1861. 
THEY DID HONOUR TO SCOTLAND AND GOOD ALSO TO ENGLAND: 
AND BEFORE THEIR MORTAL BODIES VANISHED 
THEY ATTAINED 
THE ODOUR OF SANCTITY. 
THE GRATEFUL RECEIVER OF THEIR LAST MORSEL 
BY THIS INSORIPTION 
RECORDS THEIR WORTH. 


Shooting and fishing, unquestion- 
ably good in themselves, are yet 


hardly good enough to serve for 
the sole object of life during four 
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months of the year ; and one great 
advantage of a wild uncivilized 
property is, that it may be made to 
provide any quantity of employ- 
ment for an able-bodied owner. 
When I first went into residence, I 
set out on the principle of having, 
as far as goon, my own finger 
in each and every of my own pies. 
Not daring to compete with the 
majesty of Virgil, I never took to 
the dung-fork, nor even to the 
lighter work of turnip-hoeing: but 
the plantations, existent and future, 
I took under my especial care ; and 
in hay and harvest, and all odd 
jobs in which a casual hand could 

e of use, I have found it both 
pleasant and profitable to take my 
share. People were puzzled at 
first ; their conception of a Laird 
was probably conformable to the 
Aberdeenshire type.* I don’t know 
whether the Dominie meant a com- 
pliment or a sneer in telling me 
that I was industry in the abstract 
—at all events, I shut him up by 
replying that I was more like 
twelve stone of industry in the 
concrete. Mowing I took to re- 
cently and too late, yet not without 
partial success, as will appear from 
the following dialogue, which took 
place verbatim between me and the 
grieve, as he was going home to his 
breakfast, and I was going out 
after mine :— 

Laird.—Well, Sandy, when will 
you cut the hay ? 

Sandy.—Monday first, if the 
weather be likely: it’s no good to 
let it lie in the rain. 

L.—How many scythes? Are 
the two Frasers good ? 

S.—Ay ; there'll be themselves, 
and the two lads, and myself,— 
there'll be five of us, And there’s 
three new scythe-blades from last 
year, that we didna’ put into the 
crop; it would have spoilt any 
scythes, so we just spoilt the old 
ones, And there’s your own, that’s 
Just as good as new for the work 
it’s done, 

L.—Where will you begin? 

S.—Well, the haugh’s good, and 
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the ten acres is good, and there’s 
five of us. And I thought that 
maybe you and Angus would like 
to keep the park under the house, 
for to cut it YOURSELVES. 
(The Laird faints—Grand Ta- 
bleau of sympathizing gillies.) 
Carpentering [ had always a vo- 
cation for, and my talents find 
room for display in the manufac- 
ture of game-boxes, hurdles, gates, 
and odd jobs which are nobody’s 
business. In all such matters 
Angus is my daily and most valu- 
able assistant. Carpenter, plumber, 
glazier, painter, tinman, when any- 
thing is needed in the house, from 
the mistress to the cook, the cry is 
still for Angus: but I own that I 
was surprised at his versatility, 
when one day, bolting into the hall 
I found the butler with the table- 
cloth round his neck, and Angus 
gravely shearing his flowing locks. 
In my absence the plantations are 
especially under his charge; and 
from the beginning of October until 
our departure, which seldom hap- 
pens before December, pruning, 
thinning, and transplanting are the 
daily work of Angus, Kenneth, and 
myself ; with occasional trips either 
to the birch wood or the hill, as the 
exigencies of the larder or the rare 
temptation of a good lying day 
may determine, Good shots, now- 
a-day, are far more numerous than 
sportsmen; and Young England 
cares little, in general, for shooting 
without a large bag. For my own 
part, I hold lightly by the man who 
despises a November day’s grouse- 
shooting. He may indeed think 
himself lucky if he brings home 
three or four brace, with some odd 
game, for the day’s work—will see 
many a pack go off in the distance, 
many a bird rise just out of shot ; 
but he will pick up a napping bir 
now and then,—and every one, full- 
plumaged, scarlet-eyed, is worth a 
dozen August chickens, both for 
the consciousness of well-doing and 
the material enjoyments of the 
dinner table. And never is the air 
more exhilarating, or our views 


* A. loquitur.—Fat’s the Laird a doing, Johnny ? 
I.—Doing, honest man; what suld he be doing, but sitting on a stane and 
looking o'er his ain, and glowering fra ’m. 
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finer, than in a bright day of early 
winter. 

The moor is not the only dis- 
traction from forestry: there are 
rabbits and woodcocks, hares and 
black game, in the birchwood, and 
in the extensive planting which 
enriches the hill-side along our 
pretty burn. Its autumn colouring 
1s lovely. The upper part is clothed 
with old fir, mixed with the yellow 
spikes of fading larch ; the lower, 
with younger fir and larch, in 
masses of contrasted colour, inter- 
spersed with golden birches of 
large size ; the whole blended and 
backed up with the deep green of 
the alder, which retains its verdure 
long after other trees, and at last 
goes out at once in a muddy brown, 
But the wood has lost its savour 
this year; for Morag is dead, and 
has left no heir of her race, and no 
successor to her virtues. Wiry- 


haired, low and snaky in stature 
and carriage, with teeth like snow, 
and jaws black as night, gentle, 
and never greedy or troublesome 
in the house, she was as true as a 
beagle on the foot of game, and 


seldom failed to bring a hare or 
rabbit round to the gun, unless the 
one took to earth, or the other 
fairly off to the hill. Next to our- 
selves she loved Podaleirius, and 
he loved her. Every morning, 
when she saw that there was no- 
thing more important in hand, she 
asked him to go out and look for 
rabbits in the near plantations. 
One year, when he was confined 
by an accident to the vicinity of 
the house, there was by good for- 
tune a turnip-crop close to the 
garden, and in a particular drill of 
it, a rabbit. So every morning 
Morag drummed on her friend’s 
knee after breakfast, and away 
they went to hunt the rabbit. The 
chase lasted about a quarter of an 
hour, all round and up and down 
the turnips, Morag’s tongue dis- 
coursing most excellent music, to 
the delight equally of herself, her 
friend, and the rabbit, which, ac- 
cording to Podaleirius, enjoyed the 
fun as much as Morag, and when 
he had had enough of it, cut across 
the green sward into his hole. 
Podaleirius was once asked, ‘ Well, 
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but why can’t you shoot the rabbit? 
‘Shoot Morag’s rabbit, he replied, 
‘I would as soon shoot a fox, or 
my grandmother.’ 

She reached old age, healthy and 
active to the last, and without 
previous illness, was found dead 
on her rug one winter morning, 
She lies where her home was ap- 
pointed, by another pet, beneath 
a moss-rose: for her epitaph, it 
was written by a good hand more 
than two centuries ago. 


Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and wise and good as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee, 


His saltem accumulem donis— 
Morag was too eminent a member 
of our society to pass uncelebrated, 
And Kenneth the gardener de- 
serves a few words. Small of 
stature, and liker to Sancho Panza 
than to Hercules, it is a wonder 
how he gets through so much work, 
by being always busy, and neverin 
a hurry. ‘Tis edifying to see him 
go deliberately about in his shirt- 
sleeves in what anon-native would 
call a wetting rain, and he mildly 
turns rather soft. His age is a 
mystery, for he grows younger. 
My first thought was, ‘ Well, old 
gentleman, I shall soon get rid of 
you. But we soon found out 
Kenneth’s value. Quaint and 
genial, rejoicing in a joke, however 
mild, or a glass of whisky, however 
strong, fluent of speech in the most 
unintelligible of accents, I might 
well say that I could better spare 
a better man, but that a better, in 
his line, would be hard to find. 
With these assistants—K enneth 
and Angus—I start after breakfast, 
each with his own axe, and laden 
with pruning tools to be divided 
between us. For a pleasant and 
engrossing country pursuit, there 
is nothing like planting ; it is in- 
teresting to those who only watch 
the progress of their woods, doubly 
and jolie so to those who are 
willing and able to take part in the 
manual labour. Coniferous trees, 
it is true, neither need nor beat 
pruning, in the ordinary sense; 
nevertheless, in our northern cout 
try, where it is necessary to plant 
thick, both for shelter and to pre 
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vide against the large per-centage 
of casualties from ravage of sheep 
and hares, breakage from snow, 
destruction of leading shoots by 
untimely frost, insects, black-game, 
and other enemies, the quantity of 
manipulation which a planting will 
take before it gets out of leading- 
strings, is something surprising. A 
conifer, with two leaders, will be 
worth very little as timber ; with no 
leader, it can be worth nothing. 
Treatises on forestry, therefore, 
teach us that a plant of this kind, 
which has lost its leader, is spoilt ; 
but nature herself does much to 
supply the injury, and by tying 
up vertically one or more side- 
branches, it is easy in many cases 
so to remedy the damage that after 
a few years’ growth little or no 
curvature can be seen in the stem. 
Trees treated thus require attention 
in succeeding years ; for if, as very 
frequently happens, two or more 
branches have to be tied up toge- 
ther to support each other, all but 
one will need to be cut away in a 
year or two; and there will in any 
case pretty surely be contending 


shoots to be shortened, or some 
other surgical operation to be per- 


formed. A bit of grass-rope, 
twisted on the spot, is the best 
ligature ; it lasts long enough to 
set the bough, and rots before it 
can do harm. Small string, if 
neglected and left on, in a couple 
of years is bedded in the growin 
wood, and makes a wound as fate 
as the knife, 

In large plantations, this kind 
of attention is impossible, but in 
belts and small plantations in- 
tended for shelter and ornament, 
not profit, it is a great point to 
avoid blank spaces, and to have 
the individual trees well grown 
and handsome. Spruce and silver 
fir, for example, both for beauty 
and health, require space and air 
enough to keep their branches alive 
down to the ground : and between 
looking after leaders, settling the 
claims of conflicting favourites, 
felling those that must go at once, 
and cutting in the branches of 
others that may be reprieved for a 
~~ or two, until thinnings may 

€ more in demand, the short 
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autumn day suffices only for a 
moderate extent of ground. De- 
ciduous trees we plant scantily, and 
only for ornament. 

One who may well pass under 
the alias of Sunshine, for she dis- 
penses life and joyousness where 
she goes, after paying us a summer 
visit, with great relish of the cli- 
mate and the country, wrote in 
November to express surprise at 
our staying so long, and asked, 
among other things, what I could 
find to do all day. Now, though 
there is variety enough in the day’s 
work, it does not tell in words ; so 
in replying I contented myself with 
a short chronological statement of 
the principal events of the day then 
current, to the following effect,— 
a brick to serve fora sample of the 
building. 

A.M. 

7.—Woke—yawned. 

7°15.—Stretched—told —— to 
get up. 

is up. 

.—Breakfast. Told Moray there 
never was such a dear little dog 
as she, and never would be such 
another. 

9.—Maundering about with the 
grieve. 

10.—Caught ——, and made him 
help me to cross-cut some large 
logs for the fire. 

11.—To No. 9 planting, with 
Angus and Kenneth. 

P.M. 

1'25.—Tumbled into a hole, and 
lay there. 

1°25, 30”.--Swore—per sfogarmi, 

1'26.—Repented, and took a 
thimble-full of whisky. 

2°50.—Spoilt my axe against a 
stone. 

4°30.—Dark. Lighted short pipe 
and walked home with my hands 
in my pockets, 

5°45-—Dinner. 

6°20.—Toddy and 7'imes. 

8.—Tea. 

8°30.—Nap. 

8'45.—Began a very long letter 
to a very dear friend. 

11°30.—Finis. Went to bed. 

I have never stayed later than 
the first week of December. B 
that time the plantation wor 
ought to be well advanced, and the 
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shortness of the days, and the 
severity of the weather, when once 
storm has set in in our elevated 
region, render longer residence not 
very desirable for ladies. Novem- 
ber we used to reckon a bright and 
enjoyable month ; but the last. two 
or three Novembers have been 
very severe. In that month last 
year, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
was at 3° one morning; in 
February, 1855, it fell several 
times to —13°, once to —23°; 
a degree of cold which I do not 
know to have been registered in 
Great Britain. Inclement as the 
winter and spring are, I think the 
summer climate of our part of the 
Highlands unequalled. There is 
wonderful beauty and freshness in 
the long midsummer evenings; 
night there is none then, and I 
have often read a common-sized 
octavo print at midnight in the 
open air, without moonlight. June 
is, indeed, the finest month, and 
the best time for tourists, but no- 
body will go from home so early. 
In July, August, and the first half 
of September, the days in fine 
weather are very hot, but the nights 
always fresh and cool; it is as if 
one could remain always un the 
Riffel-berg or the Wengern Alp, 
without exposure to the heat and 
closeness of the valleys below. 


TO A CAGED LARK, SINGING IN 
At joyous prisoner ! 


To a Caged Lark Singing in London, 


(April, 


Indeed, one friend seriously com- 
romised himself with his excel- 
ent Swiss wife, by venturing to 

hint that the Highland air was 
really better than that of the 


Alps. 

Within the last thirty or forty 
_ a very large-extent of High- 
and territory has changed owners, 
passing for the most part into the 
hands of Englishmen. The price 
of land is probably more than 
doubled within that time, partly 
because improved cultivation and 
access to markets have rendered it 
really more valuable, partly be- 
cause fashion has set that way, and 
men who buy for pleasure are not 
nice about price. Of late, few 
estates comparatively, within my 
knowledge, have come into the 
market, and those have fetched 
high prices, Still, if there are any 
who desire to adventure on a mode 
of life which has answered well 
to the writer of these pages, they 
need not despair of finding a suit- 
able opportunity; nay, who can 
say but that the highly desirable 
estate of Moreclune itself, with the 
lands, tenements, and privileges, 
feudal and other, thereunto per- 
taining, might not be open to an 
offer from a spirited purchaser, at 
a premium, say not greatly exceed- 
ing one hundred per cent. 


LONDON. 
They cannot break 


Thy strong heart yet, for when a wandering ray 
Of the sun’s happy light, at early day, 
Comes slanting over house-tops, then awake 
In thee remembrances for whose sweet sake 
The present is forgotten, and thy lay 
Is raised as when of old thy soaring way 


Through freest air was taken. 


This can make 


Thy dusky prison by a dull wall hung 
To vanish, and with carollings sustained 
Thy spirit roves abroad, borne on thy breath. 
Most thou remindest me of him who sung 
Althea’s praise ; he captive, too, maintained 
His love and loyalty unchanged till death. 
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THE ENGINEERS* 


R. SMILES is well known to 

most readers in this country as 
the author of several books, pub- 
lished within the last five or six 
years. His first, we believe, was 
the Life of George Stephenson, the 
first and greatest of railway engi- 
neers. When Mr. Smiles proposed 
to Mr. Robert Stephenson to write 
his father’s biography, Mr. Robert 
Stephenson objected to Mr. Smiles’s 
doing so, on the ground that the 
life of an engineer could not bemade 
interesting to ordinary readers, 
Mr. Smiles resolved to try: and he 
produced a volume which we be- 
es nobody ever began without 
reading to the end; and which is 
one of the best examples of a 
manly, unaffected, business-like 
biography which have appeared for 
many years. Encouraged, we may 
suppose, by his success in showing 
that an engineer's life might be re- 
lated in a popular and attractive 
way, Mr. Smiles has published the 
first two volumes of a work which, 
if completed as it has been begun, 
will deserve a standard place in 
literature. Its purpose, he tells us, 
is 


To give an account of some of the prin- 
cipal men by whom the material develop- 
ment of England has been promoted ;— 
the men by whose skill and industry 
large tracts of fertile land have been won 
from the sea, the bog, and the fen, and 
made available for human habitation and 
sustenance; who have rendered the 
country accessible in all directions by 
means of roads, bridges, canals, and rail- 
ways ; and have built lighthouses, break- 
waters, docks, and harbours, for the pro- 
tection and accommodation of our vast 
home and foreign commerce. 


It is not too much to say that 
the two volumes now published 
form quite a cyclopedia of infor- 
mation upon the subjects which 
they treat, set out in an extremely 
good and interesting style. Mr. 
Smiles’s language is not elaborate, 
but it is always clear and intelli- 


gible; and he has a remarkable 
power of describing mechanical 
contrivances in a way to be under- 
stood by all readers of ordinary in- 
telligence. The spirit which per- 
vades all the writings of Mr. Smiles 
is excellent; and he is always 
abundant and accurate in his infor- 
mation. And while we pass with 
ease and pleasure from page to 
page of Mr. Smiles’s fluent story, it 
is proper that we should remember 
the hard, dry work through which 
the author must have gone in quest 
of the facts presented in so attrac- 
tive a guise. He tells us, indeed 
with some appearance of painful 
recollection, that the effective treat- 
ment of his subject ‘involved the 
necessity of burrowing through a 
vast amount of engineering reports, 
which, next to law papers, are about 
the driest possible reading, except 
to those professionally interested in 
them.’ 

It is only just to say that the 
author’s lively descriptions have 
been seconded by a profusion of 
illustrations which for excellence 
have hardly been equalled even in 
volumes whose attraction consists 
almost entirely in the illustrations ; 
and that the volumes, in the not 
unimportant matters of paper, 

rinting, and general appearance, 
eave nothing to be desired. 

It is curious to remark how long 
England lagged behind the rest of 
Europe in mechanics and engineer- 
ing: just the things in which this 
country now stands foremost in the 
world. Itis only within this last 
hundred years that we have begun 
to show any mechanical aptitude. 
Mr. Smiles says— 


When we wanted any skilled work 
done, we almost invariably sent for 
foreigners to do it. Our first ships were 
built by Danes and Genoese. When the 
Mary Rose sunk at Spithead in 1545, 
Venetians were hired to raise her. Our 
first lessons in mechanical and civil engi- 
neering were principally obtained from 


F{* Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their Principal Works: comprising 
also a History of Inland Communication in Britain. By Samuel Smiles. Two 


Volumes. 


London: Murray. 1861. 
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Dutchmen, who supplied us with our first 
wind-mills, water-mills, and pumping- 
engines. Holland even sent us the neces- 
sary labourers to execute our first great 
works of drainage. The great Level of 
the Fens was drained by Vermuyden ; 
and another Dutchman, Freestone, was 
employed to reclaim the marsh near 
Wells, in Norfolk ; Canvey Island, near 
the mouth of the Thames, was embanked 
by Joas Croppenburgh and his compatiy 
of Dutch workmen. When a new haven 
was required at Yarmouth, Joas Johnson, 
the Dutch engineer, was employed to plan 
and construct the works; and when a 
serious breach occurred in the banks of 
the Witham, at Boston, Matthew Hake 
was sent for from Gravelines in Flanders ; 
and he brought with him not only the 
mechanics but the manufactured ‘iron re- 
quired for the work. The art of bridge- 
building had sunk so low in England 
about the middle of the last century, that 
we were under the necessity of employing 
the Swiss engineer, Labelye, to build 
Westminster Bridge. 


It seems as if nations, as well as 
individuals, sometimes are long in 
reaching the maturity of their 
powers ; and sometimes are long in 
finding out the things in which 
they are best fitted to excel. 

Mr. Smiles sets out with an ac- 
count of early works of embanking 
and draining. It is startling to 
find how great a portion of the 
surface of England has been re- 
covered from the sea, the marsh, 
and the river, as truly as any part 
of Holland ; vast tracts of land now 
covered with the richest harvests 
and teeming with a crowded popu- 
lation, were, not many centuries 
since, entirely abandoned to the 
waters. This was so along the 
banks of the Thames from Riche 
mond to the sea; the present 
Thames being an artificial river 
throughout almost all that dis- 
tance. Before human skill con- 
fined it, it was a broad estuary: in 
many parts between London and 
Gravesend, several miles wide. 
The ground on which Southwark 
and Lambeth nowstand,was covered 
at each tide, and impassable 
marshes defended London on the 
north and east. But there is no 
district in England where the 
struggle has been so long and so 
extensively maintained against the 
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encroachments of water, as that 
large tract of country which is 
known as the Great Rank of the 
Fens. This district, which is situ- 
ated at the junction of the coun- 
ties of Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, and Norfolk, is from sixty 
to seventy miles from north to 
south, and from twenty to thirty 
miles broad. ‘Travellers by the 
Great Northern Railway know what 
is the present aspect of this dis- 
trict ; Mr. Smiles tells us what it 
was a few hundred years ago :— 


It was an immense estuary of the 
Wash, into which the rivers Witham, 
Welland, Glen, Nene, and Ouse dis- 
charged the rainfall! of the central counties 
of England. It was an inland sea in 
winter, and a noxious swamp in summer, 
the waters expanding in many places into 
settled seas or meres, swarming with fish 
and screaming with wild-fowl. The more 
elevated parts were overgrown with tall 
reeds, which appeared at a distance like 
fields of waving corn; and they were 
haunted by immense flocks of starlings, 
which, when disturbed, would rise in such 
numbers as to darken the air. Into this 
great dismal swamp the floods descending 
from the interior were carried, their 
waters mingling and winding by many 
devious channels before they reached the 
sea. They were laden with silt, which 
became deposited in the basin of the 
Fens. Thus the river beds were from 
time to time choked up, and the inter- 
cepted waters forced new channels through 
the ooze, meandering across the level, 
and often winding back upon themselves, 
until at length the surplus waters, 
through many openings, drained away 
into the Wash. Hence the numerous 
abandoned beds of old rivers still trace- 
able amidst the Great Level of the Fens 
—the old Nene, the old Ouse, and the 
old Welland. The Ouse, which in past 
times flowed into the Wash at Wisbeach 
(or Ouse beach) now enters at King’s 
Lynn, near which there is another old 
Ouse. But the probability is that all the 
rivers flowed into a lake, which existed 
on the tract known as the Great Bedford 
Level, from thence finding their way, by 
numerous and frequently-shifting chan- 
nels, into the sea. 


It is a most interesting story, 
and Mr. Smiles tells it with great 
clearness and spirit, of the long 
process of works, reaching through 
many centuries, which have gra- 
dually brought under cultivation 
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about 680,000 acres of the best land 
in England. The Romans began 
the task, by embanking and re- 
claiming a fringe of rich soil lying 
along the Wash; and they laid 
several causeways across the Fens. 
Then the churchmen reclaimed 
islands here and there throughout 
the waste, planting a religious 
house, and cultivating the tract 
around it. One of the first of these 
Fen islands was the Isle of Ely, 
whose name still perpetuates the 
remembrance of the goodness of 
its eels. And, finally, works of 
drainage on a comprehensive scale 
were undertaken, amid the virulent 
opposition of the fenmen; whose 
ultimate result was that fertile 
harvests are yearly reaped from 
great tracts which lie many feet 
beneath the level of high water in 
the adjacent German Ocean. 

The first of the great English 
engineers was Sir Hugh Middleton, 
who brought the New River to 
London in the days of James I. 
Mr. Smiles tells the story of his 
life and doings in a very interest- 
ing way ; and after giving us some 
account of the labours of engineers 
in keeping water out, and in 
bringing water in, he gives us a 
history of early roads, and modes 
of travelling. We venture to say 
that whoever shall carefully read 
this part of the book, will be en- 
abled to astonish his acquaintances 
by telling them a host of curious 
particulars of which they had pre- 
viously no conception. ‘lhe Fourth 
Part of the work treats of bridges, 
harbours, and ferries, 


The first arched bridge of stone erected 
in England, is said to have been the 
singular-looking structure still standing 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Croy- 
land Abbey in the Fens. As the monks 
were in early times the principal agri- 
culturists, gardeners, and land-reclaimers, 
80 they were the principal church and 
bridge-builders. Their triangular bridge 
ut Croyland, however, could have been 
erected for no particularly useful purpose, 
but rather as a curiosity ; and it has 
been conjectured that it was reared out 
of the offerings of pilgrims to the shrine 
of St. Guthlac, the saint of the Fens. As 
an emblem of the Trinity, the bridgestands 
on three piers, from each of which springs 
the segment of a circular arch, all the 
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segments meeting at a point in the centre. 
It is situated at the junction of the three 
principal streets of the little town, which 
was originally built on piles ; and along 
these streets the waters of the Nene, the 
Welland, and the Catwater respectively 
used to flow and meet under the bridge. 
Carrying out the Trinitarian illustration, 
each pile of the bridge was said to stand 
in a different county ; one in Lincoln, 
the second in Cambridge, and the third 
in Northampton. The road over the 
bridge was so steep that horses can 
scarcely cross it, and they usually go 
under it; indeed the arches underneath 
are now quite dry. This curious struc- 
ture is referred to in an ancient charter 
of the year 943, although the precise date 
of its erection is unknown. On the 
South-west wing, facing the London road, 
is a sitting figure, carved in stone, very 
much battered about the face by the mis- 
chievous boys of the place. The figure 
has a globe or orb in its hand. It is 
supposed to be a statue of King Ethel- 
bald, though it is commonly spoken of in 
the village as Oliver Cromwell holding a 
penny loaf ! 


The Fifth Part of Mr. Smiles’s 
work is given to the life of James 
Brindley, one of the most extraor- 
dinary mechanical geniuses which 
this country has ever produced. 

He was born in the third year of 
the reign of George L, in a remote 
pamlet in the High Peak of Derby, 
about three miles to the north-east 
of Buxton. A well-grown ash-tree 
marks the site of the cottage where 
he was born, which has long since 
fallen to ruins. James worked as 
an ordinary labourer till he was 
seventeen, when he was appren- 
ticed to a millwright. He gave no 
promise of the wonderful me- 
chanical ingenuity by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. His 
master, indeed, thought him stupid, 
and his fellow-workmen regarded 
him as ‘a blundering blockhead.’ 
Gradually, however, he surprised 
those about him by several excel- 
lent pieces of mill-work ; and on 
being asked where he acquired his 
knowledge, he could give no fur- 
ther explanation than that ‘it came 
natural-like.’ When he became a 
master wheelwright he devised 
various machines; and in 1756 he 
erected a steam-engine at Ienton 
Vivian in Staffordshire. It did 
not succeed very well; for in 
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Brindley’s pocket-book we find it 
recorded that when the engine was 
set a-going there was ‘bad louk 
(luck) five days,’ and the best it 
attained was ‘midlin louk.’ Fi- 
nally, Brindley got the ‘engon at 
woork 3 days, which so exhilarated 
him that he adds to the record of 
the fact the exclamation ‘driv 
a-heyd! On one occasion he fell 
into such despair as to his engine’s 
success, that he spent eighteen- 
pence in getting drunk that he 
might forget it. 

But it was not by the making of 
steam-engines that Brindley was 
to rise to fame. His reputation is 
linked with the canals of Britain. 
The Duke of Bridgewater, morti- 
fied by the breaking off of his 
marriage with the Duchess of 
Hamilton, one of the beautiful 
Gunnings, retired finally from the 
gay world to his estate at Worsley, 
on the borders of Chat-moss in 
Lancashire, resolved to devote 
himself to the development of the 
capabilities of his estate. The 
Worsley property lay midway be- 
tween the thriving little towns of 
Liverpool and Manchester, and it 


abounded with coal; but the ex- 
pense of carriage rendered the coal 
of little value to the Duke and of 
little service to the inhabitants of 


these towns. The Duke resolved 
that he would make a canal from 
Worsley eastward to Manchester 
and westward to the Mersey ; an 

called in Brindley to his aid. 
Brindley lost no time in making 
what he called an ‘ ochilor (ocular) 
servey or a ricconitoring’ of the 
country, and laid his plans before 
the Duke. Parliament must be 
applied to; and the plans of the 
canal being completed, Brindley 
‘sot out for London, and the Act 
was passed without opposition. 
But there was one part of Brind- 
ley’s plan which was universally 
disapproved ; it was his design for 
carrying the canal by a bridge over 
the valley of the Irwell. 

Although aqueducts of a far more 
formidable description had been executed 
abroad, nothing of the kind had until 
then been projected in this country; and 
many regarded the plan of Brindley as 
altogether wild and impracticable. The 
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proposal to confine and carry a body of 
water within a water-tight trunk of earth 
upon the top of an embankment across 
the low grounds on either side of the 
Irwell, was considered foolish and impos- 
sible enough; but to propose to carry 
ships upon a lofty bridge, over the head 
of other ships navigating the Irwell which 
flowed underneath, was laughed at as the 
dream of amadman. Brindley, by leaving 
the beaten path, thus found himself ex- 
posed to the usual penalties which befall 
originality and genius. 

To us, accustomed to see daily 
many engineering works of an in- 
comparably greater magnitude and 
difficulty than Brindley’s aqueduct, 
it seems strange that another 
engineer—probably Smeaton—who 
was consulted by the Duke, con- 
curred in the general opinion as to 
the folly of that work ; and after 
expressing an unqualified opinion 
as to its impracticability, he con- 
cluded his report to the Duke by 
saying, ‘I have often heard of 
castles in the air, but never before 
saw where any of them were to be 
erected,’ This sounds strange from 
the man who built the Eddystone 
Lighthouse. Here is a description 
of the Barton aqueduct : 


It is about two hundred yards in length 
and twelve yards wide, the centre part 
being sustained by a bridge of three semi- 
circular arches, the middle one being of 
sixty-three feet span. It carries the 
canal over the Irwell at a height of 
thirty-nine feet above the river; the 
headroom being sufficient to enable the 
largest barges to pass underneath without 
lowering their masts. The bridge is 
composed entirely of stone blocks, those 
on the faces being dressed on the front, 
beds, and joints, and cramped with iron. 
The canal, in passing over the arches, is 
confined within a puddled channel to 
prevent leakage, and is in as good a state 
now as on the day on which it was com- 
pleted. 


Brindley made it a rule never to 
suffer the waters of any stream to 
enter his canals except for the pur- 
poses of supply. He was some- 
times perplexed to provide a pas- 
sage for streams crossing the course 
of this first canal; but his fertility 
in devising means never failed him: 

For instance, a stream called Cornbrook 
was found too high to pass under the 
canal at its natural vent. Accordingly, 
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Brindley contrived a weir, over which the 


stream fell into a large basin, from whence 
it flowed into a smaller one open at the 
bottom. From this point a culvert, con- 
structed under the bed of the canal, 
carried the waters across to a well 
situated on its farther side, whence the 
waters, rising again to their natural 
level, again flowed away in their proper 
channel, 


The Duke’s first canal, which 
unites Worsley with Manchester, 
was above ten miles in length. At 
Worsley a large basin was exca- 
vated at the base of a sandstone 
cliff several hundred feet in height. 
This basin is large enough to admit 
a great many boats, and serves as 
a head for the navigation. At the 
base of the rock are two low semi- 
circular arches opening to a series 
of underground canals, hewn out 
of the rock, and connecting the 
different workings of the mine. 
These underground canals now 
extend to nearly forty miles in all 
directions. 

The canal was finished at length; 
and so great was Brindley’s nervous 
excitement when the water was 
first admitted to it, that he took to 


his bed at a little village inn near, 
and remained there till all cause 


for fear was over. The canal was 
regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world: 


Strangers flocked from a distance to see 
Brindley’s castle in the air; and contem- 
porary writers spoke in glowing terms of 
the surprise with which they saw several 
barges of great burden drawn by a single 
mule or horse along a river hung in the 
air, and over another river underneath, 
by the side of which some ten or twelve 
men might be seen slowly hauling a single 
barge against the stream. A lady who 
writes a description of the work in 1765, 
speaks of it as ‘perhaps the greatest 
artificial curiosity in the world ;’ and she 
states that ‘crowds of people, including 
those of the first fashion, resort to it 
daily,’ 

The price of coals at Manchester 
at once fell to one half of what it 
had previously been. The benefit 
was immediate, though it was not 
till the steam-engine came to be 
used as the motive power in all 
manufacturing operations that the 
full value of the coal-mines of 
Worsley to the growing town came 
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to be understood. By and bye the 
Duke thought of extending his 
canal towards the Mersey, but this 
design met great opposition in 
Parliament. Politics ran high; 
and Brindley’s pocket-book records 
that ‘the Toores (Tories) mad had 
(made head) agane ye Duk.’ It 
was while being examined on this 
occasion before a Committee of the 
House of Commons that Brindley 
was asked to produce a drawing of 
an intended bridge. He said he 
had no drawing, but would produce 
a model of the bridge. e went 
out and bought a large cheese, 
which he brought into the com- 
mittee-room and cut in two, The 
two halves of the cheese repre- 
sented the arches of the bridge, 
and some long flat object laid upon 
these completed his model. The 
Duke was triumphant on a division, 
having sent out ‘200 leators’ to 
whip up his friends. The result 
was thus recorded by Brindley : 


ad a grate Division of 127 fort Duk. 
98 Nos. 


For ye Duk 29 Me Jorete. 


Before the canals were com- 
pleted, and before wealth began to 
flow in upon the Duke through 
their means, the Duke was reduced 
to great straits formoney. But he 
set a resolute heart to a steep hill: 


He was only thirty years of age: the 
owner of several fine mansions in different 
parts of the country, surrounded by noble 
domains ; he had a fortune sufticiently 
ample to enable him to command the 
pleasures and luxuries of life, so far as 
money can secure them ; yet all these he 
voluntarily denied himself, and chose to 
devote his time to consultations with an 
unlettered engineer, and his whole re- 
sources to the cutting of a canal between 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

Taking up his residence at the Old 
Hall at Worsley, a fine specimen of the 
old timbered houses so common in South 
Lancashire and the neighbouring counties, 
he cut down every unnecessary personal 
expense ; denied himself everysuperfluity, 
except perhaps a pipe of tobacco; put 
down his carriages and town-house ; and 
confined himself and his ducal establish- 
ment to a total expenditure of £400 a 
year. A horse was, however, a necessity, 
for the purpose of enabling him to visit 
the canal works during their progress at 
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distant points ; and he accordingly con- 
tinued to maintain one horse for himself 
and another for his groom. 


Those years of resolute self-denial 
and of great anxiety were in the 
end compensated by a revenue of 
£80,000 a year, drawn from the 
Bridgewater canals. And it is 
worthy of recollection that while 
Brindley was executing the works 
which resulted in this revenue, the 
highest pay he received from the 
Duke was three and sixpence a day. 

This extraordinary self-taught 
genius died in September, 1772, at 
the age of fifty-five: having done 
more than any other human being 
to develop the canal system of 
England. It is of -him that the 
story is true which we sometimes 
hear of other great engineers. His 
brother-in-law tells us, 


Whenever any extraordinary difficulty 
occurred to Mr. Brindley in the execution 
of his works, having little or no assistance 
from books, or the labours of other men, 
his resources lay within himself. In 
order, therefore, to be quiet and uninter- 
rupted whilst he was in search of the 
necessary expedients, he generally retired 
to his bed; and he has been known to be 


there one, two, or three days, till he‘had 


attained the object in view. He would 
then get up and execute his design, 
without any drawing or model. 


The second volume of Mr. Smiles’s 
work contains the lives of Smeaton, 
Rennie, and Telford. 

Smeaton was Brindley’s junior 
by no more than eight years. He 
was born at Rusthorpe-lodge, near 
Leeds, in June, 1724. His father 
was a respectable attorney, and 
John was intended for the study of 
the law. But his bent to mechanics 
was irresistible ; and his father un- 
willingly gave up the hope that his 
son was to be an attorney like 
himself. The young man became 
a mathematical instrument maker, 
and in 1754 made atour in Holland 
and Belgium, for the purpose of 
inspecting the engineering works 
of those countries, It was after 
his return to England, in 1755, that 
he came to the great event of his 
life. This was the building of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse. 

The Eddystone is the crest of a 
large reef of rocks, rising up in 
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deep water about fourteen miles 
from Plymouth, and full in the 
course of ships sailing up and down 
the English Channel. Many dread- 
ful wrecks occurred on these rocks 
while unmarked by any beacon. 
In those days the erection of light- 
houses was left to private specu- 
lators, who were empowered to levy 
tolls on passing vessels. In 1696, 
Mr. Henry Winstanley erected a 
lighthouse on the Eddystone, in the 
face of great difficulties, from the 
tremendous sea generally breaking 
upon the rocks. It was injudi- 
ciously planned ; and in November, 
1703, a dreadful storm swept it en- 
tirely away. Its builder had been 
so assured of its strength, that he 
declared he only wished he might 
be in it in the fiercest storm that 
ever blew. Singularly, he had gone 
out to superintend some repairs, 
and he perished with his fight! 
house. This lighthouse was suc- 
ceeded by one erected by John 
Rudyerd, a London mercer, which 
bore the brunt of the fierce storms 
of the Channel for nearly fifty 
years. But it was built of wood; 
and in December, 1755, it was 
totally destroyed by fire. Smeaton 
was selected as the builder of a 
new lighthouse. It was built of 
stone, formed into large blocks; 
and so dove-tailed together, and 
dove-tailed into the rock itself, 
that the building had the firmness 
of a single mass of stone. The rock 
was accessible only for six hours 
each day; and the stormy sea 
which broke upon it often stopped 
all work for many days together. 
But the first stone, weighing two 
tons and a quarter, was laid on 
June 12th, 1757 ; and by September 
24th, 1758, the building had been 
raised thirty-five feet, which was 
considerably above the heavy stroke 
of the waves :— 


While living at Plymouth, Smeaton 
used to come out upon the Hoe with bis 
telescope, in the early grey of the morn- 
img, and stand gazing through it in the 
direction of the rock. After a rough 
night at sed, he had no eye for the pictu- 
resque beauties of the Sound : his sole 
thought was of his lighthouse; for though 
he had done all that human care, fore- 
thought, and skill could do, to root his 
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column firmly upon that perilous rock, he 
was not yet altogether free from anxiety 
as to the security of the foundation. 
There were still many who persisted in 
asserting that no building erected of stone 
could possibly stand on the Eddystone ; 
and again and again the engineer, in the 
dim grey of the morning, would come out 
and peer through his telescope at his 
deep-sea lamp-post. Sometimes he had 
to wait long, until he could see a tall 
white pillar of spray shoot up into the 
air. Thank God, it was still safe! 
Then, as the light grew, he could discern 
his building, temporary house and all, 
standing firm amidst the waters; and 
thus far satisfied, he could proceed to his 
workshops, his mind relieved for the day. 


On the 17th August, in the third 

ear of the work, the ee 
fichthouse was completed : the last 
mason’s work done being the cutting 
out of the words Laus DEo upon 
the last stone. Round the highest 
chamber there was cut the text, 
‘Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it.’ 
The gilt ball which surmounts the 
entire edifice was fixed by Smeaton 
with his own hands, the height 
being one hundred and twenty feet 
above the sea. The light was first 
exhibited on the night of October 
16th, 1759; and Smeaton’s light- 
house stands as firm to-day as on 
the day it was finished. 


The Eddystone Lighthouse has now 
withstood the storms of a century,—a 
solid monument to the genius of its archi- 
tect and builder. Sometimes, when the 
sea rolls in with more than ordinary fury 
from the Atlantic, driven up the Channel 
by the force of a south-west wind, the 
lighthouse is enveloped in spray, and its 
light is momentarily obscured. But again 
it is seen shining clear like a star across 
the waters, a warning and a guide to the 
homeward-bound. Occasionally, when 

«struck by a strong wave, the central por- 
tion shoots up the perpendicular shaft, 
and leaps quite over thelantern. At other 
times, a tremendous wave hurls itself 
upon the lighthouse, as if to force it from 
its foundation. The report of the shock 
to one within is like that of a cannon : 
the windows rattle, the doors slam, and 
the building vibrates and trembles to its 
very base. But the tremor felt through- 
out the lighthouse in such a case, instead 
of being a sign of weakness, is the strongest 
proof of the unity and close,connexion of 
the fabric in all its parts. 
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Smeaton died in October, 1792, 
aged sixty-seven, in the house in 
which he was born, and in which 
he had spent the latter years of his 
life. He is deservedly esteemed as 
one of the greatest of English en- 
gineers ; and he left behind him a 
reputation no less valuable, for 
simplicity, kindliness, modesty, 
and unaffected piety. 


John Rennie, the architect of 
the three great London bridges, 
and the engineer of the Plymouth 
Breakwater, and of the London 
aud East India Docks, was born at 
the farmhouse of Phantassie. in 
East Lothian, on June 7th, 1761. 
His father was proprietor and 
farmer of that al wroperty. But 
in those days Scotch farming was 
in a wretched state ; and the coun- 
try at large was in a very uncivi- 
lized condition. In some parts of 
the country, the beds of rivers 
were the usual roads, When a 
carrier began to ply between Sel- 
kirk and Edinburgh—thirty-eight 
miles—a fortnight was required for 
the double journey, the road lying 
partly along the bed of the Gala 
water. 

Rennie was only five years old 
when his father died, At six, he 
began to show a strong love for 
mechanics, and his delight was to 
frequent the smith’s and carpenter’s 
shops of the village, which he oc- 
casionally played truant from 
school to do. is bent was encou- 
raged by Mickle, an ingenious mill- 
wright, who invented the thrashing- 
mill, By the time Rennie was 
nineteen, he had great employment 
as a millwright. A little later, 
after a session at the University of 
Edinburgh, he made a tour in 
England ; and at Birmingham met 
with James Watt. Watt was so 
impressed by the mechanical genius 
of young Rennie, that he employed 
him in the making the machinery 
of the Albion Corn-Mills, erected 
in London, which were esteemed 
as by far the most perfect ever 
constructed, as well as the most 
powerful, They were regarded 
with great jealousy by the trade ; 
and after three years were entirely 
destroyed by fire, supposed to be 
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the work of an incendiary. But 
they had established Rennie’s re- 
putation. He was employed to 
construct the machinery for coin- 
ing at the Mint ; and was engaged 
in the making of various canals. 
One especially worthy of notice is 
that from Manchester to Leeds, 
which by skilful engineering is 
carried over the high count 

known as the backbone of England. 
He devised the drainage of a large 
tract of the Fens; and brought 
under cultivation a property of a 
thousand acres, which used to be 
let at a rent of £10 a-year. © His 
fame, however, rests mainly on his 
bridges. One of his earliest was 
the beautiful bridge which spans 
the Tweed at Kelso; and he made 
a bold proposal to bridge the Menai 
by a single cast-iron arch of 450 
feet span. His design was a skil- 
ful and graceful one, but its ex- 
pense was deemed too great ; and 
the spanning of that strait was 
left for Telford and Stephenson. 
He built in succession Waterloo- 
bridge, crossing the Thames at 
London, Southwark-bridge, and 
London-bridge. For the last, in- 


deed, he only furnished the design, 
which was executed by his son, Sir 


John Rennie. The Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, off the coast of Forfar- 
shire, and the Plymouth Break- 
water, were also erected under the 
direction of Rennie. He died at 
the age of sixty, on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1821, and was buried near 
Wren in St. Paul’s. He was a 
entle, cheerful, orderly, and most 
aborious man, and though a modest 
one, not without some notion of 
his own standing. Having been 
employed by the Government on 
one occasion, 


Mr. Rennie’s charge of seven guineas 
for an entire day’s work was even ob- 
jected to by General Brownrigg, the 
head of the Ordnance department at the 
time. ‘Why, this will never do,’ said 
the General, looking over the bill. ‘Seven 
guineas a-day! Why, it is equal to the 
pay of a Field-Marshal! ‘ Well,’ re- 
plied Mr. Rennie, ‘I am a Field-Marshal 
in my profession ; and if a Field-Marshal 
in your line would have answered your 
purpose, I suppose you would not have 
sent for me.’ ‘Then you refuse to make 
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any abatement? ‘ Not a penny,’ re- 
plied the engineer ; and the bill was 
paid. 


We have passed rapidly over 
the life of Rennie, to come to that 
with which Mr. Smiles’s work 
closes: the life of Thomas Telford, 
And we cannot but congratu- 
late Mr. Smiles on the manner in 
which this biography is written, 
It is certainly his best. There is 
the same fulness and accuracy of 
information as in all the others; 
and the works of Telford were not 
in themselves more interesting than 
those of several other great en- 
gineers ; but there was a charm 
about the genial man which ex- 
tends to his life: and Mr. Smiles’s 
narrative, always manly and good, 
is here lighted up by occasional 
touches of pathos and of humour, 
which may bear comparison with 
anything we find in the works of 
the greatest biographers. It is the 
story ofa beautiful life, beautifully 
told. Mr. Smiles, a Scotchman, is 
writing about a kindly Scot ; and 
he does it kindly, heartily, and ad- 
mirably. 

Thomas Telford was born in the 
parish of Westerkirk, in Eskdale, 
on August gth, 1757. His father 
was a shepherd, and died within a 
year after his birth. The poor 
mother had a hard struggle to 
maintain herse!f and her boy. As 
he grew up, he was so remarkable 
for his liveliness, that he was called 
Laughing Tom; and the same 
characteristic remained with him 
through life. He became a stone- 
mason, first in his native place, 
then in Edinburgh ; and at the age 
of twenty-five he came up to 
London, and found employment at 
the building of Somerset House, 
Through various building jobs, he 
attained the place of Surveyor of 
the County of Salop. As he rose 
in the world, he was always careful 
to supply the wants of his mother, 
and always mindful of his Eskdale 
friends. He was entrusted with the 
formation of the Ellesmere Canal, 
and designed several fine aqueducts 
for that navigation. He constructed 
many of the great roads of Scot- 
land, and built innumerable bridges 
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of iron and of stone. He proposed 
to span the Thames by an iron 
bridge of a single arch ; but the 
enterprise was not carried out. 
He constructed various Highland 
harbours, the most remarkable 
being those of Peterhead and 
Banff. He wasthe engineer of the 
Caledonian Canal ; and erected the 
suspension-bridgeacross the Menai, 
having been overruled in his design 
of crossing it by a cast-iron arch. 
Among his last works were the 
graceful Dean-bridge at Edinburgh, 
and the Broomielaw-bridge at 
Glasgow. He died, unmarried, at 
London, in September, 1834, at the 
age of seventy-seven, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He was a simple, warm-hearted 
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man, as well as a great engineering 
genius. To the end of his life, he 
always darned his own stockings. 
He maintained a fair acquaintance 
with literature; and was the friend 
of ane and Campbell. The 
poor people of Eskdale, as each 
winter came round, received many 
tokens that they were not forgotten . 
by the Eskdale lad who had gone 
to London to seek his fortune ; 
and he left a.sum of £2000 to 
found libraries in the parishes of 
Langholm and Westerkirk. 

We trust that all our readers 
will study for themselves these 
very interesting volumes ; and we 
thank Mr. Smiles for some of the 
most pleasant pages we have read 
for many a day. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


(HE honour, if such it be, which 
a written memorial of a man’s 
life and character aims at confer- 
ring, has been often limited by the 
thoughtful, annoyed at the crowd 
of undeserved biographies, to those 
whom natural gifts or some stress 
of fortune have raised conspicu- 
ously above their fellows. This 
judgment is reasonable; yet it 
should be observed, that pictures 
of character, even imaginary, when 
the character drawn is high and 
coherent, far more when real, have 
always awakened human interest ; 
and that where a career has, 
after proof given that promise 
wented: only time and fairer chances 
to become fulfilment, suffered pre- 
mature eclipse, our sympat nies 
with the ‘might have been, which 
otherwise ‘ would have been,’ give 
a peculiar pathetic value to records 
of the genius which never found its 
earthly close, or the nature which 
was stayed in its exhibition of no- 
bleness, It is not only ‘among the 
bowers of Paradise’ that some, in 
Wordsworth’s phrase, might ‘set the 
budding rose above the rose full- 
blown ; and in such a spirit it is 
here desired toraise a brief memorial 
to one who will hold no common 
place in the remembrance of those 
who knew and understood him. 


I—Arthur Hugh Clough, born at 
Liverpool in 1819, after some years’ 
education at Rugby, where he was 
distinguished in sports and study, 
obtained a scholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford, passed in the 
second class of Literae Humaniores 
in 1841, and was elected Fellow of 
Oriel in the open competition of 
1842. He held a Tutorship within 
that college when first known to 
the writer, and bore then the gene- 
ral character of one from whom 
much, though in what direction 
hardly known, was expected, The 
great-hearted man who had been 
his master at school, had recognised 
in Clough, we heard, a nature of 
similar largeness; and although 
Arnold’s anticipations of college 
success were not wholly satisfied 
by the place his scholar gained in 
the classical list, yet we were aware 
that this was one of the very un- 
frequent instances in which emi- 
nence in that examination did not 
crown industry and ability, and 
the hold he had gained over his 
own contemporaries and pupils— 
in Oxford never gained causelessly 
—was enough to give those younger 
than himself a conviction that a 
true man was before them. The 
position of the University at that 
time also rendered Clough’s own 
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position conspicuous, as one of 
the earliest who battled for just 
freedom of opinion and speech, for 
liberation from archaeological for- 
mulas, for more conscientious ful- 
filment of duty towards the stu- 
dents—for a wider course of studies, 
plainer living and higher think- 
ing, than the theological struggle 
of the hour, then raging in its final 
hase, left most men leisure or 
liking to contemplate. Hence all 
who longed for that truer univer- 
sity of which they have since seen 
the beginning, looked on Clough 
as amongst their leaders; and his 
influence was always towards what- 
ever should incline others to a 
liberal view of the questions of the 
day, of the claims of the feeble, 
and the feelings of the poor; en- 
forcing the study of those sciences 
which touch actual life, or vivifying 
the philosophers and poets into 
suggestions for present guidance. 
Tn all his dealings, the most casual 
observer would have felt, here was 
a man who loved truth and justice, 
not coldly and afar off, as most, 
but with passion and intensely ; 
and with what he judged wrong 
and meanness in high places— 
wanton neglect of the undergradu- 
ates of his college, for example, or 
despotic interference with the 
rights of its members—he fought 
with an unselfish courage and a 
spirit which did good to all honest 
hearts. But Oriel was not to be so 
reformed ; a contest of such nature 
is rarely successful in any imme- 
diate sense ; and this, with perhaps 
the conviction that a man who on 
speculative things thought as he 
thought, had no place at Oxford as 
it then was, when he had fairly done 
his work there, led him to resign 
his fellowship and leave the Uni- 
versity in 1848. 

It would, however, be no true 
picture of Clough in his youth, that 
presented him mainly as a ‘ prac- 
tical man; indeed a certain unapt- 
ness to handle affairs with shrewd 
rapidity (as shown in his honours 
examination), a sensitive fairness 
and chivalrous openness of dealing, 
marked him rather as the poet who 
walked the world’s way as matter 
of duty, but lived a life, mean- 
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while, hidden with higher and 
holier things, with the friends and 
books he Leod so fondly, with 
deep solitary thought, with nature 
in her wildness and her majesty. 
Cast on days of change and deve- 
lopment, his strong moral impulses 
threw him into the sphere of war- 
fare; yet he was no ‘born re- 
former ; was diffident of his own 
conclusions ; had no clean-cut de- 
cisive system, nay, thought expe- 
rience proved the narrowness of 
such ; was beyond those fetters of 
‘ logical consistency’ which played 
so great a part in the controversies 
of the time ; in tone of mind, to 
sum up, cared less to reap than to 
sow, and was rather a descendant 
and inheritor of the spirit of 
Coleridge than of Bentham. But 
these features will be hereafter 
touched on. Towards friends, the 
imaginative side of his nature 
was dominant. The sunshine and 
animating smiles which, many will 
remember, he brought with him 
into college society came, not from 
ordinary and slighter causes, but 
from a Be to which affection was 
at once a delight and a necessity, 
and a mind ‘haunted like a pas- 
sion’ by the loveliness of poetry or 
of scenery. During several sun- 
mer vacations he had searched out 
the glens and heights, lakes and 
moors, of Wales, and Westmore- 
land, and Scotland, with that mi- 
nute and reverent care, in absence 
of which travelling is idle, and 
with that love for the very soil and 
configuration of his country which 
almost alwaysimplies high-hearted- 
ness. And it was noticed that 
when speaking of spots of any 
special beauty or impressiveness, 
-—— Grasmere, or Pont-y-Wern by 
Snowdon, or the lochs and valleys 
of the Western Highlands—his 
eyes brightened as at the thought 
of something personally dear, and 
his voice softened at names and 
remembrances which carried with 
them so much of poetry. And to 
this youthful enthusiasm for nature 
he united—nor in England will it 
appear other than inevitable—that 
enthusiasm which more often sur- 
vives youth, for energetic walks 
and venturesome wanderings—for 
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the enjoyment of simple fare ; with 
that devotion to bathing and swim- 
ming, lastly, though hardly least, 
which is so characteristic of Eng- 
lishmen. Surely since Homer sang 


The Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich. 
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of Ulysses, washed ashore on 
Phaeacia, the glory and the gush 
of living waters have not received 
their honours with more fulness 
than when we are told, 


How under Linn of Dee, where over rocks, between rocks, 

Freed from prison the river comes, pouring, rolling, rushing, 

Then at a sudden descent goes sliding, gliding, unbroken, 

Falling, sliding, gliding, in narrow space collected, 

Save for a curl at the end where the curve rejoins the level, 

Save for a ripple at last, a sheeted descent unbroken, — 

How to the element offering their bodies, down-shooting the fall, they 
Mingled themselves with the flood and the force of imperious water. 


Or again : 


Duly there they bathed, and daily, the twain or the trio, 

There where of mornings was custom, where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite bason descended the amber torrent ; 

Beautiful, very, to gaze-in ere plunging ; beautiful also, 

Perfect as picture, as vision entrancing that comes to the sightless, 
Through the great granite jambs the stream and glen and mountain, 
Purple with heather the mountain, the level stream in foreground ; 
Beautiful, seen by snatches in intervals of dressing, 

Morn after morn, unsought for, recurring ; themselves too seeming 
Not as spectators, accepted into it, immingled, as truly 

Part of it, as are the kine in the field lying there by the birches. 


The remarkable poem whence 
these lines are quoted, published 
by Clough, as if his farewell to the 

niversity, in the autumn of 1848, 
might be said to close the first 
period of his life, and to sum up 
the features in hischaracter hitherto 
indicated :—the deep interest in 
that ancient literature which, more 
than anywhere else, survives in 
Oxford ; the deep sympathy with 
those who live by the ol we 
too slightingly call mechanical, 
and with minds which owe mére 
to nature than to society or study ; 
the delight in friendship and in 
solitude ; the love of wild wander- 
ing, and intense—not appreciation 
of, say rather ‘acceptance in,’ the 
natural landscape, in which Arthur 
Clough, more than any man known 
to the writer, seemed to have in- 
herited a double portion of the 

Init of William Wordsworth. 

ith the great early works of that 
glorious poet, to whom, beyond all 
others of this century, Clough 
looked up as a teacher, it would be 
childish to compare his own imper- 
fect art; yet it will be felt by those 
who know the Bothie of Toper-na- 
Suosich, that we have here a stronger 
gtasp of feeling, a simpler and less 
self-conscious apprehension of the 
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primal sympathies of humanity, a 
more personal and passionate sense 
of ‘the mystery of all this unin- 
telligible world; and all blended 
with a spirit of humour and genial 
life, which finds little expression in 
Wordsworth’s poetry. Nor would 

ualities less rare and sterling than 
these have reconciled readers to 
the uncouth verse, the inequality 
and unfinish of the poem, to the 
many more questions raised than 
answered, to the minute local 
touches, which make this truly a 
‘ Long Vacation Pastoral ; to what, 
in one word, we may call the 
intense Oxonianism in style and 
thought. Another characteristic 
of the writer appears in the curious 
political reflections which the 
events of 1848 cast over the story, 
as the ‘ Tityrus’ and the ‘ Pollio’ of. 
Virgil are mn Se the war- 
scathed aspect of Italy, and the 
religious unrest of the Augustan 
age. But to compare this Pastoral 
with the Latin, even by suggestion, ; 
would be incorrect ; for Clough’s 
work, in tone, more resembles the 
great masters of simplicity and 
majesty to whom he always turned 
with increasing reverence—Homer, 
or Sophocles, or Milton, or that 
earlier Englishman who in the 

NN 
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‘Tales’ renewed, or seemed to 
renew, the very genius of the 
Odyssey. Nor, however vast the 
difference in realized poetry, is his 
poem unworthy these splendid 
models, A sense of fresh, healthy 
manliness; a scorn of base and 
selfish motives; a beauty and 
tenderness of nature; a frank 
acceptance of common life ; a love 
of earth, not ‘only for its earthly 
sake,’ but for the divine and the 
eternal interfused in it—such, and 
other such, are the impressions left. 
These noble qualities are rare in 
any literature ; they have a charm 
so great that, like Beauty before 
the Areopagus, they almost disarm 
the judgment. Viewed in that 
aspect, Clough’s work is wanting 
in art; the language and the 
thought are often unequal and in- 
complete ; the poetical fusion into 
a harmonious whole, imperfect. 
Here, and in his other writings, 
one feels a doubt whether in verse 
he chose the right vehicle, the truly 
natural mode of utterance. His 
poetry, in a word, belongs to that 
uncommon class in which the 
matter everywhere far outruns the 
workmanship. 

Such writing, it might be thought, 
from its merits equally with its 
faults, addresses itself to no nume- 
rous audience ; yet the Bothie was 
quickly known and valued ; and as 
a true man, from whom much 
might be hoped, the author was 
henceforth spoken of, not only in 
the sphere of friendship a of 


Oxford, but in many | seg where 
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the life around them, from different 
circumstances, rendered men sen- 
sitive to his tone of thought :—in 
Northern England especially, in 
America, and in those wide regions 
overseas to which Englishmen have 
carried endurance of toil and 
energy of intellect. It is not an 
autobiography in disguise ; but it 
will readily be felt that so honest 
a nature could not do otherwise 
than utter itself in its work. And 
truly much of Clough is there, and 
better than any friend could 
describe him—in the Tutor, in 
Lindsay, in Hobbes, in the athletic 
delights of Arthur, in the reveries, 
equally poetical and practical, of 
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the democratic hero, He is there, 
too, in that strangely blended pas- 
sion, so ideal and so sensuous at 
once, I know not whether homelier 
or holier, with which girlhood and 
womanhood are often glorified by 
those who have ‘ snp by the 
ambush of young days’ with un- 
stained purity. And Clough is 
there, lastly, to turn to character- 
istics more distinctively mental, in 
a certain caprice or over-fantasy of 
taste, in a subtle and far-fetched 
mode of reasoning which returns 
to plain conclusions through almost 
paradoxical premises, in a singular 
toleration and largeness towards 
views opposed to his own ; it may 
be added, in an honesty of mind 
which confesses itself not only 
perplexed with the ‘riddle of the 
universe, but indignant at those 
complacent explanations which 
those who proclaim it insoluble 
enforce on all comers. Nor were 
these last features confined to 
poetical expression only. 

Ii—For about this time, as 
already noticed, a sense that he 
had done his work in Oxford, that 
he was a little too alien in specula- 
tive and in practical thought from 
the tone of the University, to be of 
further use, or to find a fit abode 
there ; that he might honourably 
seek a more unshackled career 
without, led Clough to withdraw 
from Oriel. There was much in 
the spirit of that day with which, 
aftér one honest effort at acqui- 
escence, he could not reconcile 
himself : 


To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 

Unskill’d to sunder, and too weak to 
cleave, 

And with much toil attain to half believe, 


as he once expressed it, could 
not be his portion. Chivalrously 
generous in allowing liberty of 
opinion to others, he might now 
seek at least a fuller freedom for 
himself. Other half-external causes, 
it has been stated, co-operated in 
this; but more influential with so 
conscientious and brave a mal 
was the conviction of antagonism 
to the form of thought which 
Oxford exacted, or appeared to 
exact, from her children. That 
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world was not his friend, he fancied, 
nor that world’s law. Yet this 
estrangement was not such as 
ever alienated him in heart from 
that noble corporation which, more 
than any other of modern times, is 
apt to retain a lifelong holg@ on the 
siictions and the honour of its 
members ; nor was it, again, such 
as, after his withdrawal, could be 
laid at rest within the bonds of 
some different system. This was 
no logical tangle, no scepticism in 
the common sense, no sudden ima- 
gined discovery, caprice of vanity, 
fanciful reverie, far less pride of 
heart or of intellect. Rather, if 
frank submission tothe inexplicable 
mysteries of creation, if a reverence 
which feared expression, a faith in 
the eternal truth and justice, be 
the attributes of a religious mind, 
Clough possessed it with a reality 
uncommon in the followers of any 
religion. But the thought of the 
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strange things of life, verbally 
recognised by most of us, and then 
explained by some phrase, or put 
= as unpractical, was to him the 
‘ me and weary weight’ which 
men like Wordsworth or Pascal 
felt it. The ‘voyant trop pour 
nier, et trop peu pour s'assurer’ of 
the greatest of French thinkers, as 
truly expressed Clough’s conviction ; 
and, convinced thus, it was with 
mingled perplexity and wrath that 
he listened to the popular solutions 
which he heard so loudly and so 
threateningly vaunted—to the irre- 
verence and ignorance disguised 
under the name of Providential 
schemes, or displayed in dogmatic 
formulas, Far other was the pure 
and lowly confession of man’s in- 
capacity to search out God, with 
which at this time he spoke in the 
When Israel came out of Egypt, and 
the Quz laborat, crat, of his Ambar- 
valia: 


O only Source of all our light and life, 


Whom as our truth, our strength, we see and feel, 
But whom the hours of mortal moral strife 
Alone aright reveal ! 


Mine inmost soul before Thee only brought, 
Thy presence owns ineffable, divine ; 

Chastised each rebel self-encentered thought, 
My will adoreth Thine. 


With eye down-dropt, if then this earthly mind 
Speechless abide, or speechless e’en depart ; 
Nor seek to see—for what of earthly kind 
Can see Thee as Thou art ?— 


If well-assured, ’tis but profanely bold 

In thought’s abstractest forms to seem to see ; 
It dare not dare the dread communion hold 

In ways unworthy Thee : 


O not unowned, Thou shalt unnamed forgive ; 

In worldly walks the prayerless heart prepare ; 
And if in work its life it seem to live, 

Shalt make that work be prayer. 


Nor times shall lack, when while the work it plies, 
Unsummoned powers the blinding film shall part, 
And scarce by happy tears made dim, the eyes 
In recognition start. 


But as Thou will’st, to give or e’en forbear 
The beatific supersensual sight, 

So, with Thy blessing blest, that humbler prayer 
Approach Thee morn and night. 


What pathetic tenderness, what 
manly courage, is concentrated in 
these lines—how deep, practical, 
and modest a faith, how devout a 


submission! Those who knew 
Clough know how truly he has 


here rendered, not only the con- 
viction, but the practice of a life 
of high and unwearied industry— 
a life in which the thought of self, 
except in the fulfilment of duty, 
had no share ; nor will they feel the 
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phrase too serious if it be added 
that he who ‘lived in the spirit of 
this creed’ was surely already not 
far from the kingdom of Heaven. 
‘Man is not born to solve the 
mystery of existence,’ said the 
world-wise Goethe ; ‘ but he must 
nevertheless attempt it, that he 
may learn how to keep within the 
limits of what can be known.’ On 
this text the life here sketched 
seems to ged a curious com- 
ment; for though no one could 
throw himself with more hearty or 
_ gallant energy into his daily work 
no one, as the verses above-quoted 
show, acquiesce more humbly in 
the restrictions of human intelli- 
gence, yet these practical conclu- 
sions did not close the question to 
Clough, nor save him from an im- 
perious haunting inquiry, why these 
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things were so. He was still trou- 
bled by the perplexing presence 
of the problem we cannot refuse 
to entertain, by sight of the 
wrongs and blind, fatal blunders 
that mar or ruin men—of that half 
Chaos, in a word, which others 
around so complacently called 
Cosmos, In the voices from Weimar 
or elsewhere there was no answer 
to the mystery ; it was more honest 
at once and more brave to recog- 
nise that the separation of life into 
inner and outer, the speculative 
sphere and the practical, was only 
one more of the world’s many 
hypocrisies. Nor even within the 
precincts of individual existence 
could he find these questions 
evasible, A little fragment of his 
verse paints the temptations of 
sound worldly wisdom :— 


Better it were, thou sayest, to consent, 
Feast while we may, and live ere life be spent; 
Close up clear eyes, and call the unstable sure, 
The unlovely lovely and the filthy pure. 


But Clough’s nature abhorred such 
facile and alluring practical com- 
promises; and the earnest struggle 
to do his duty in that high sense 
under which such natures by an 
inner and imperious law are com- 
pelled to view it, coupled with the 
modest but subtle self-scrutiny of 
his mind, gave him often the 
‘blank misgivings of a creature 
moving about in worlds not 
realized,” which he and many have 
shared with the poet. Perhaps his 
speculative activity was beyond 
his powers of co-ordination, the 
discursive element of thought too 
dominant, the fear of partial con- 
clusions over-scrupulous. A sunny 
natural temperament, a fine and 
sweet sense of humour, a cheerful 
courage and hopefulness, love for 
his friends, and the knowledge of 
love returned, deprived such 
deeper and sadder imaginations 
from morbid influence over his 
active career; yet undoubtedly 
they hampered him when first try- 
ing to find his duty in the world 
on leaving Oxford, and, combined 
with the exigencies of the position 


which he finally accepted, deterred 
him afterwards from turning his 
great powers to what his friends 
knew was their whole natural 
account, ‘There was the making 
of a true poet in Clough,’ was the 
remark of one of the oldest, when 
the news reached him that closed 
such anticipations for ever. But 
besides the Bothie and a narrative 
poem of high interest and beauty, 
wherein, under the title Amouwrs de 
Voyage, he described the facts and 
fancies of an Italian journey, the 
small collection Ambarvalia, pub- 
lished early in 1849, contains 
several pieces of which it has been 
truly said ‘that they ‘will hold 
their place beside those of Tenny- 
son and Browning.’ This little 
book, in part from the themes 
chosen, in part from imperfect art 
and rendering, it may be said also 
from an over-capricious originality 
and an over-reliance on the readers 
attention, is probably hardly more 
known in England than the Amours 
de Voyage, which has hitherto ap- 
eared only in America.* But in 
oth, and in other unprinted 


* We are glad to learn that this poem, with the Bothie, and some hitherto 
unpublished verses, is to be printed in a collection of Clough’s Remains, which his 
family are preparing. 
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writings, are easily discernible the 
same deeper qualities that mark 
the Bothie;—the high-hearted 
loathing of sophistry, pettiness,and 
conventionality, the anger of the 
just at wrong, the long-suffering of 
the tender-hearted for error, above 
all and including all, a pure and 
sionate devotion to truth, let 
er bring with her risk or sacrifice 
or humiliating confession, pain or 
deprivation whatever. Nor are 
other more personal elements 
wanting; love of nature joined 
with the love of friends ;—the long- 
ing also for closer ties of sympathy 
and ‘one hour of home before the 
ve. 

The pages he then wrote contain 
Clough’s essential life during this 
second, or transitional portion of 
that brief career, and have hence 
been here dwelt on with greater 
minuteness. He meanwhile was 


spending the spring and summer 
of 1849 in Italy: drawn thither in 
part by the charm of that country 
to so sympathetic a student of the 
ancient literature ; in part by the 
attraction which any effort to gain 


rational liberty exercises over all 
noble natures. But he was des- 
tined to see barbarian feet again 
planted on the Capitol. Unable or 
unwilling to believe what at least 
bore the name Republic could 
really lead the crusade on behalf 
of despotism, he lingered on till 
the investment of Rome bya French 
army rendered departure impos- 
sible. Many details of that memo- 
rable siege he recorded in letters 
sufficiently refuting the calumnies 
which England at that time was 
not ashamed to borrow from the 
natural enemies of freedom. He 
witnessed the patience and courage 
of the besieged, the self-restraint 
under privation and provocation, 
the firm, proud submission to over- 
whelming force, and a conquest 
where all of honour was with the 
defeated,—the high national quali- 
ties with which Italy has made 
Europe familiar, Then, from the 
temporary triumph of shame and 
superstition, he turned to the 
Power which ‘ never did betray the 
heart that loved her,’ and through 
the Italian Lakes and Switzerland 
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wandered homewards to resume 
more active duties. 

II1[—But the twelve years more 
of life measured out by the ‘blind 
Fury’ to this dear and gifted friend 
though filled with energetic and 
useful work, went by like all happy 
spaces in all history, and left little 
to tell of. At first indeed hefound 
in the Wardenship of University 
Hall, London, an employment not 
altogether .congenial to his dis- 
position: yet even here, in the 
comparative solitude of the new 
aoe the discovery that with- 
drawal from Oxford had no ways 
shaken the affection of those he 
trusted, and by degress the pro- 
spect of what lay even nearer to 
his heart and happiness, cheered 
the hours which, to a disposition 
so tenderly sensitive as Clough’s, 
were apt to catch agloom from the 
sight of unfamiliar walls and faces. 
In more than one set of deeply- 
felt stanzas in his Ambarvalia, he 
had expressed, at Oxford, the sink- 
ing of the soul at the severance 
which divergent opinion so often 
within his own experience, ha 
wrought amongst friends, But in 
the increased respect of those he 
most valued, whether alien from 
his tone of thought or not, he re- 
ceived now part of the reward with 
which truth recompenses self-sacri- 
fice. Soon, too, when resident for a 
few months in America, whither in 
1852 he went to try his fortunes in 
preparation for marriage with one 
worthy of him, he found amongst 
the most distinguished men of the 
Northern States a renewal of the 
deep interest which he had aroused 
in his earlier companions, This was 
the main result—a sufficient result, 
Clough held it—of the trial: for, 
placed as he then was in regard 
to England, England drew him 
towards her before he could find a 
footing in Boston, with the one 
irresistible word—homewards. In 
some lines of pathetic simplicity he 
now expressed the necessity of re- 
turning, however small the worldly 
chances that fortune might offer :— 
Were you with me, or I with you, 
There’s nought, methinks, I could not do, 
And nothing that for your dear sake 
I might not dare to undertake. 
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With thousands standing by as fit, 
More keen, perhaps more needing it, 
To be the first some job to spy, 

And jump and call out, Here am I ! 


Or for one’s miserable self 

To ask a pittance of the pelf, 

To claim, however small, a share 
Which other men might think so fair,— 


It was not worth it! The first time 
A thought upon it seem’d a crime ; 
To stoop and pick the dirty pence 

A taint upon one’s innocence. 


My own! with nothing sordid, base, 
Or mean, we would our love disgrace : 
Yet something I methinks could do, 
Were you with me or I with you. 


Some misconstruction would sustain, 
Count some humiliation gain, 

Make unabash’d a righteous claim, 
And profess merit without shame : 
Apply for service ; day by day 
Seek honest work for honest pay, 
Without a fear by any toil 

The over-cleanly hand to soil. 


Secure in safety to return, 

And every pettiness unlearn, 
And unimpair’d still find anew 
My own and better self in you. 


But an appointment in the educa- 
tional department of the Privy 
Council-office justified his return 
and his marriage. Those present, 
should they read these lines, will 
remember Clough’s unaltered 
naturalness of bearing, his honest, 
earnest gaiety, his humorous en- 
durance of the conventionalities 
of the day ; but more, the serenity 
of delight which showed us that 
in his own anticipation, he had 
passed from a less assured state to 
something nearer blessedness. 

A career such as this had been 
naturally watched by his friends 
with a certain anxiety, heightened 
by the sight of a character at once 
so sensitive and so self-sacrificing, 
and by the warmth of affection 
which it excited. Henceforward 
however, until failing health raised 
them, there was no cause for 
anxious thoughts. It was evident, 
indeed, that rest or leisure were 
not in his prospect ; that not less 
than in his earlier days, Clough 
would be still, in its most emphatic 
and highest sense, a working man. 
Whatever might be on hand, he 
did with his full might, throwing 
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himself into the duties of the day 
with the double energy of head 
and heart; making all things a 
labour of love, and never so ab- 
sorbed in details as to lose sight of 
larger underlying principles. His 
official work was varied, but hardly 
diminished, by the Secretaryship 
to the Commission of Report on 
Military Education, which, in 1856, 
carried him again:to France, and 
finally to Vienna. Meantime, he 
gradually completed the long re- 
vision of Dryden’s Translation of 
Plutarch, begun in America ; com- 
paring that inaccurate though 
spirited text throughout with the 
original, and retouching it with a 
skill and taste in which his careful 
study of Chaucer and our early 
literature gave him a special mas- 
tery. These tasks were more than 
enough, as it proved, for a consti- 
tution never robust ; and when he 
further undertook much severe 
work in what should have been 
leisure hours, to assist his wife’s 
cousin, Florence Nightingale, in 
her own arduous labours, Clough’s 
health gave way, and travelling was 
prescribed. Pleasure of high na- 
ture and interest he found indeed 
in visiting the Morea and the 
Pyrenees ; but he found no radical 
cure. - Keturning southwards for 
the winter, by one of the Italian 
lakes he was struck with slight 
malaria fever, which seized its 
victim at Florence, ending its sad 
office there on the 13th of November, 
1861. 

This truly was a life of much 
performance, yet of more promise. 
Clough did the work of a man 
within his two and forty years : but 
his friends must feel, and in this 
‘inhuman dearth of noble natures’ 
feel how deeply, the bitterness and 
irony of the fate which seemed to 
secure him outward prosperity, but 
never left him a brief interval in 
which, as one who best knew him 
said, ‘ to be himself,’ and to realize 
for his own advantage, if not for 
ours, powers rarely given in such 
subtle combination. It appears to 
the writer an idle demand, though 
now so often heard, that a man 
should publish to the world the re- 
sults of his thought or study :—to 
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live a lofty life, within the limits of 
this existence,—to carry out for 
himself a perfect scheme, so far as 
human weakness may allow, is a 
far higher thing, as unhappily a far 
rarer. Indeed, to those who have 
the privilege of their friendship, 
the books or teachings of the most 
illustrious men seem always a par- 
tial and one-sided utterance of their 
nature—but a little part of them- 
selves; and in this sense, those 
who knew him will know it is no 
phrase of yaa affection to say 
that Clough ranked with the best 
of his contemporaries. Others 
might write, but he lived his poem. 
It must not be imagined that, with 
the more prosperous circumstances 
above noticed, he became false to 
his convictions, or, as some, put 
away from himself as unpractical 
* the thought of those deeper pro- 
blems which had perplexed his 
earlier years, not less by the sense 
of their darkness than of their close 
and unavoidable pressure on our 
daily life: that he now recoiled 
from them in fear, or forgot them 
in felicity.. No one could be more 
free from the indolence and cowar- 


dice by which doubt and difficulty 
are so often stifled, He was con- 
science-pure of all such self-decep- 


tion. But with a modest reserve, 
which is the natural reverse, as it 
were, to frank simplicity,—with a 
sense, it may be, of the increased 
pepeentias which darken wider 

orizons,—he kept mainly to him- 
self the results of his riper specula- 
tive experience ; satisfied to express 
them Ci only by a larger 
charity toward opponents, and an 
even more fervent earnestness on 
his own part to make truth and 
justice and generosity his sole 
guides for action. As said above, 
Clough lived his poem. Few, it 
has been observed, have looked on 
nature more entirely in the spirit 
which his favourite Wordsworth 
expressed in the immortal lines on 
Tintern: fewer, perhaps, in this 
age have more completely worked 
out his ideal, ‘ plain living and high 
thinking.’ Let it not be said that 
Clough’s gifts were inadequately 
realized, when he has left us this 
example, 
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It is a second, nay, to Fancy a 
more final farewell, thus to review 
the memories of lost affection. 
We would willingly, in his friend’s 
pathetic phrase, 


Treasuring the look we cannot find, 
The words that are not heard again— 


willingly linger yet a little more 
over the now visionary remembrance 
of outward form and manner :—the 
youthful blitheness and boyishness 
of heart with which he welcomed 
the sight of those he cared for, con- 
trasted with the signs of age before 
its time in his scant and silvery 
hair: the gait, almost halting at 
times, which seemed hardly con- 
sistent with so much physical re- 
solve and energy; the perplexed 
yet encouraging smile that met the 
speaker, if chance talk touched on 
matters of speculative or moral in- 
terest ; the frown and furrows of 
the massive forehead at any tale of 
baseness or injustice; the sunny 
glance or healthy homely laughter 
at any word of natural kindness, or 
brilliancy, or innocent humour, 
But against the recollections which 
bring only the maggior dolore, let 
those rather be set that have in 
them consolation and enhearten- 
ment. There were days—months, 
perhaps—of darkness from more 

uarters than most men are acces- 
sible to: yet this was on the whole 
a happy life, though in a sense 
more or less remote from the world’s 
happiness. Here was little pros- 
perity in common parlance; years 
of struggle and toil, fightings within 
and without, the ofa dia within 
view only to be snatched away; 
no fame or recognition of work 
much beyond what he saw crown 
others with celebrity. But his 
mind was free from the ‘ last infir- 
mity: he lived in the inner light 
of a pure conscience, the healthful- 
ness of duty fulfilled, the glorious 
liberty of absolute, utter unworld- 
liness, And even in the midnight 
of meditative troubles, the ever- 
youthful hope of the ‘royal heart 
of innocence’ was never wanting, 
True, the mysteries were unfathom- 
able—as such he had the rare 
courage to accept them ; yet when 
mazed or terrified by their recur- 
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rence, he also was not without his 
portion of the peace which is be- 
yond understanding. 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been, things remain. 


Though hopes were dupes, fears may be 
liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Our comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
E’en now possess the peaceful field. 


For though the tired wave, idly breaking, 
Seems here no tedious inch to gain, 
Far back, through creek and inlet making, 
Came silent flooding-in, the main :— 


And not through eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the 
light, — 
In front the sun climbs slow—how slowly ! 
But westward, look ! the land is bright. 


Nor were other elements of human 
happiness absent, and these, if 
they be rightly called external, un- 
doubtedly the highest of external 
elements—faithful love within his 
home and without it, society and 
solitude by turns, nature and 
poetry glorious throughout life as 
on the first day, friendships equal, 
open, and enduring,—reverence, 
even from many who knew him but 
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slightly, for one so signalized and 
authenticated as a true Man by the 
broad seal of Nobleness, But this 
great gift was equally balanced by 
tenderness. Clough might be said 
not so much to trust his friends, as 
to trust himself to them. Friend- 
ship in his eyes, as in the heroic 
days he felt with so deeply, was a 
high and sacred thing, a pd and 
a virtue in itself, and he guarded 
it with scrupulous sensitiveness, 
It was natural that one so gifted 
should be looked up to with un- 
usual warmth and honour. Many 
friends at Oxford and elsewhere 
will remember how much Clough’s 
opinion on acts or thoughts, on lite- 
rature or on nature—remote from 
ordinary judgments or humorously 
paradoxical as it might be—was 
tacitly referred to ; how often the 
difficultiesand doubts of the tangled 
pone of life were laid before 
im for counsel, A resolution was 
not always ready, but we found 
always that which is better than 
most decisive clearness—a judg- 
ment always noble, tender, coura- 
geous, conscientious :—if notalways 
practical advice, something of the 
wisdom which is from above. But 
he is gone ;—and with him part of 
our life is gone also, 
F. T. P. 





